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ERSIA, which was the second of the four great military 
monarchies that succeeded, one after the other, to the 
Empire of our ancient world, still preserves her national ex- 
istence and popular characteristics, though now wofully shorn 
of her former power and glory. Her people are one of the 
Aryan nations of the East, whose natural political growth and 
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development, less favoured by fortune than that of their Euro. 
pean brethren, has been checked and diverted by the successive 
imposition of the yoke of foreign conquerors of Semitic and 
Turanian race. Her geographical situation between the Cas- 
pian Sea and the Indian Ocean, on the highway of national 
migration, has made it impossible for her to maintain the 
original purity of her Aryan blood and language ; and she has 
been for centuries the battle-field and the debating-hall of the 
Arab from the South, and of the Tartar from the North. The 
physical appearance of the modern Persian displays the marked 
features, the lustrous eye and the flowing beard which are charac- 
teristic of the Semitic type, and his mental qualities betray a 
corresponding change: while the structure of his original 
Aryan speech is now imperfectly interpreted by the Arabic 
alphabet, and enriched or over-loaded by an Arabic and Turk- 
ish vocabulary. Yet the tendency to revert to an original 
type, so strongly insisted on by our modern physiologists, is 
continuously shown by the Persians, whose intelligence and 
vivacity, piercing through the veil of Arab gravity and the 
crust of Turkish stolidity, which their adverse surroundings 
have imposed on their nation, have caused them to be aptly 
described as “ the French of Asia.” Henry Martyn writes in his 
diary, kept during his last fatal journey :—‘“ These Persians 
seem quite -rotherly after the Turks.” The dwellers in “ Iran.” 
the original “ Aryan-land,” have from time to time thrown off 
the incubus of an alien culture by national insurrections ; and 
at the present day the Turkish ruling classes of Persia are as 
completely Persianized, as the Norman invaders have been 
Anglicized in England. Even the monotheistic religion ‘of 
Semitic Islam has been metamorphosed in Persia into the 
Shiya heresy, in which the anthropomorphic instincts of an 
Aryan race have elevated ’Ali into a patron saint in the guise 
of a perfect type of humanity. 

The Persian of the present day still traces back with pride 
his national descent to the warriors of Cyrus and Artaxerxes, 
and still laments the overthrow of the ancient kingdom of Iran 
by the arms of Alexander. 

Of ancient Persian literature we know next to nothing : the 
only fragments that have come down to us are the rock-cut 
inscriptions of Persepolis and Behistun, and the Zend Avesta, 
or sacred book of the Zoroastrians, preserved to us by the pious 
care of the Parsis of India. Whatever other literature there 
may have been in existence, was utterly and irremediably des- 
troyed in the Arab Conquest. The Persian King, Kisra or 
Chosroes, had contemptuously torn up the letter of the Arabian 
prophet, inviting him to embrace the true faith ; and Muhammad, 
when he heard of the fate of his missive, had exclaiined “ God 
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will so tear the kingdom of Kisra !” a prediction which his 
fanatical followers took care to fulfil to the letter. As the 
Poet Firdausi says, in the Shah Nama :— 

Za Shir-i-Shutur Khwiirdan o Sismar 

Arab ra ba jaf rasfda’stkar, 


Ke takht i Kaiyadni kunand arziui ; 
Tufd, bar in charkh-i-gardun, tuft ! 


The Arab that the flesh of lizards ate, 

And drank the camel’s milk, hath grown so great 
He now pretends to the Kaianian throne ; 

Shame on thee, Fortune! that so false has grown, 

The conquerors imposed the Musalman religion and the 
Arab language on the conquered ; and for three hundred years 
Persia was a Satrapy of the Arabian Caliphate, 

In the decline of the Empire of the Saracens, the provincial 
governors in Persia asserted their independence of Baghdad, 
and, with a separate political life, the national genius of the land 
revived. The Persian language again became the vehicle of 
composition : and the famous Rudaki, who may be called the 
Father of Persian Poetry, was the chief star in a galaxy of 
poets who flourished in the tenth century of our era ; and whose 
works are read with pleasure at the present day. 

Poetry was studied by the Persians as an art, and the science 
of it was soon reduced, with the passion for codifying which is 
characteristic of the Arab mind, to fixed and unvarying rules, 

The Persians reckon ten different kinds of versification, of 
which the principal are the Mathnawi, or narrative poem in 
rhymed couplets, which is used for epic poetry : the Kasida 
or ode, a short poem of a descriptive, eulogistic, or elegiac 
character : the Ghazal ; a shorter ode, generally not exceeding 
twelve couplets, amatory, lyrical, or anacreontic : the Rubai, or 
quatrain ; and the Kita’a, or sonnet. The prosody of the Per- 
sians is borrowed from that of the Arabs, with which it is almost 
identical. There are nineteen metres, of which some are peculiar 
to Persian, others to Arabic, while the majority are common to 
both languages. The examples which we shall here produce 
will give a better idea. of the form and manner of Persian 
metrical composition than any detailed dissertation of a tech- 
nical kind. 

With the revival of Persian literature, the mind of the 
Persian nation awoke to a dim remembrance of its ancient 
glories, and the poets of the Renaissance were fain to celebrate 
in song the long-forgotten splendours of the Kaianian and 
Sassanian dynasties of kings. The poet Dakiki began a 
metrical version of Persian history, but death interrupted his 
labours. The famous Sh4h Mahmud of Ghazni, the conqueror 
of pagan Hindustan, was a munificent patron of the Arts, and 
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his liberality had attracted a number of poets to his Royal 
Court. He proposed to them the continuation of the work of 
Dakiki, and selected seven of them who were to compete for 
the honour and profit of the task. 

When their compositions were submitted for the king’s 
judgment, an eighth was included, by the favour of the Court 
poet Ansari (himself one of the selected seven) from the pen 
of an unknown outsider ; and this eighth essay was awarded the 
prize by universal acclamation. It was by a young aspirant to 
poetic fame, named Abul Kasim Mansur, surnamed Firdausi, 
because his father wasa gardener in the Firdaus, or Pleasance 
(Greek Paradisos), of the Governor of the city of Tus. He was 
born A, D. 937 ; and it is related how, at the time of his birth, 
his father dreamt that the infant went up on to the house-top, 
turned towards Makka, and uttered a loud shout, which was 
answered by voices from all sides, On the following mornin 
he applied to a famous interpreter of dreams, who told him 
that the child would become a great scholar, whose fame would 
reach all the four quarters of the earth, 

Sh4h Mahmud commissioned the newly-discovered poet 
to write a poetical history of Persia from the earliest times, at 
the remuneration of a thousand dirhems of gold for every 
thousand couplets. Firdausi resided at the Court of his royal 
patron for many years, and at last completed, in sixty thousand 
couplets, the immortal Shah Nama, or Book of Kings, “ that 
glorious monument of Oriental genius and learning, which,” 
in the words of Sir William Jones, “if it should -ever be 
generally understood in its original language, will contest the 
merit of invention with Homer itself.” And, in truth, the his- 
tory. of the Sh&éh Nadma is as mythical as that of the Iliad, 
It relates at great length the story of the successors of Cyrus, 
and the continual wars between Irfn (Persia) and Turdn 
(Tartary), and the miraculous exploits of the champion Rus- 
tum, the Achilles of this Persian Iliad. The sources from 
whence Firdausi drew his inspiration are unknown : they are 
supposed to have been mostly popular legends, There is no 
correspondence between his accounts and those of the old 
Grecian contemporary historians, save in a proper name here 
and there, such as Hashtasp (Hystaspes), D&ra (Darius,) aad 
Ardeshir Dir4zdast (Artaxerxes Longimanus). A great part 
of his work is evidently pure invention ; but it is accepted by 
the Persians as authentic history. The book is a classic 
throughout the Muhammadan world, and _ was, until lately, the 
foundation of all Musalman ancient history, even in Turkey and 
in India. 

When the work was finished, after Firdausi had spent the 
best part of his life over it, he eagerly expected the promised 
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reward : but Mahmud sent him only sixty thousand silver 
dirhems, instead of gold. 

Firdausi was so enraged that he gave twenty thousand 
at once to the messenger as his reward, and bestowed the 
rest in charity then and there: he then fled from the capital 
and escaped into a foreign land, where he penned a scathing 
satire on the king’s avarice and ingratitude, which is now 
always appended to copies of the Shah Nama, It begins :— 
Aya! Shah Mahmid, kishwar kusha 
Za ma gar na tarsi, batars az Khuda 


Ke pesh az tu Shahan firdwan bidand, 
Hama Pddishdhdn i Gaihan budand. 


Oh Mahmiid ! thou King of the conquering sword, 
If thou fearest not the people, at least fear the Lord ! 
For many a Monarch before thee there came, 
The Rulers of Realms and the Favourites of Fame. 
He touches the miserly monarch on a sore point, where he 
alludes to his mean extraction :— 
Kanizak na z4yod baghair az ghuldm 
° ® ry ° ® 
Agar Shah ra Shah biidi Padar 
Ba sar bar nihadi mara t4j i zar. 


A slave girl will only give birth to a slave, 
If the king from a lineage of kings had been bred, 
The crown of a king he had placed on my head ! 

The king was at first furious, but his anger cooled in time, 
and the poet was permitted to return in his old age to his 
native Tus, where he died at the age of 83. It is said that 
Mahmud repented and sent him the promised reward, but the 
messenger, arriving at Tus, met Firdausi’s funeral procession ; 
and the money was afterwards expended, according to the 
poet’s dearest wish, for the benefit of his native town. 

One peculiarity of the Shah Nama is that it is composed 
almost entirely in Persian, with hardly a single Arabic word. 
To realise this feat one must imagine an English poem of 
sixty thousand couplets without a single word of Latin 
derivation init. It is true that in one line of the Sh4h Nama 
Arabic words “ Malak ” and “ Ahsan ” occur, 


Malak gufta ‘* Ahsan ”’! Falak gufta “ Beh”! 
The Angels cried “ Well done”! the Heavens cried “ Grand ! ” 
When this was pointed out to Firdausi, and objection taken 
to the Arabic words, he replied, “I did not use that Arabic 
word. It was the angels used it;” for the Musalmans sup- 
pose the language of the Koran to be also the language of 
the angels, 
Many attempts have been made at translating episodes from 
the Shan Nama into English, but none give any adequate 
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idea of the spirit and fire of the original. The late Doctor 
J. Atkinson of the East India Company’s service, and Miss 
Helen Zimmern, have been the most successful, and we will 
here give specimens from both of them. From the former 
we will take the description of Rudaba, the mistress of the 
fair-haired Zal and the mother of the champion Rustum. It 
is to her wooing by Zal that Moore alludes in his fire wor- 
shippers in the lines— 


“ In the dead of night, 
The bridegroom with his locks of light, 
Came in the flush of love and pride 
And scaled the terrace of his bride. 
And when she saw him rashly spring, 
And midway up in danger cling, 
She flung him down her long black hair, 
Exclaiming breathless, “ There, Love, there !” 


Not a bad imitation of the rhythm and style of the Shah 
Nama. Atkinson’s translation of the description of the charms 
of this heroic mother of heroes, will serve as a sample of the 
invariable heroines of Persian romantic poetry, which never 
wearies of the theme of the loves and sorrows of Wamik and 
Azra, Khusrau and Shérin, or Majnun and Laili. 


“ If thou wouldst make her charms appear, 
Think of the sun so bright and clear, 
With brighter, but with softer light 
The maiden strikes the dazzled sight. 
Her skin to what shall I compare ? 
Ivory was never half so fair ; 

Her stature like the cypress tree ; 

Her eyes so full of witchery 

Glow like the Nirgis tenderly. 

Her arching brows their magic fling 
Dark as the raven’s glossy wing. 

Soft o’er her blooming cheek is spread 
The rich pomegranate’s vivid red. 

Her musky ringlets unconfined 

In clustering meshes roll behind. 
Love ye the moon ? Behold her face, 
And there the lucid planet trace. 

If breath of musky fragrance please, 
Her balmy odours scent the breeze ; 
Possessed of every sportive wile 

*Tis heaven, ’tis bliss to see her smile ! 


The above is an example more illustrative of Atkinson than 
of Firdausi, but we have taken it in default of a better. 
From Helen Zimmern we take one of the riddles put to test 
Zal by the wise men, and the hero’s reply. 
“ See a green garden full of springs : 


A strong man with a sickle keen 
Enters and reaps the dry and green,” 
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ZAL’S REPLY. 


* Thy word was of a garden green ; 
A reaper with a sickle keen 
Who cuts alike the fresh and dry, 
Nor heedeth prayer nor any cry. 
Time is the reaper, we the grass; 
Pity nor fear his spirit has, 
But old and young he reaps alike ; 
No rank can stay his sickle’s strike ; 
No love, but he will leave it lorn, 
For to this end all men are born, 
Birth opes to all the gates of life, 
Death shuts it down on Love and Strife, 
And Fate, that counts the breath of man, 
Measures to each a reckoned span,” 

These extracts give a very unfair idea of the muse of Firdausi, 
which, like that of Homer, revels in carnage and strife ; but 
then his translators take refuge in prose. It is evident that the 
ordinary difficulties of metrical translation must be greatly 
increased when we are dealing with the works of Orientals, 
whose habits of thought and standard of taste are widely 
different from, and sometimes diametrically opposite to ours. 
A good translator is almost as rare as a good poet; and yet, 
to give any adequate idea of Persian poetry to an English 
audience, both of these characters must be combined in one 
individual : a combination which, so far as we are aware, has 
hitherto been observed in only two, Edward Fitzgerald and 
Edwin Arnold. Edward Eastwick we can hardly call a poet, 
but he was a clever versifier and a clever translator, and his 
versions of the Gulistan of Shekh Sa’di, and the Anwar-i 
Suhaili of Husain Vaiz al Kashifi, are among the best examples 
of Persian literature in an English dress that we possess, 

Sir William. Jones was_an eminent orientalist, and a poet- 
aster of some merit, but the wine of Sheraz is diluted beyond all 
measure in his renderings of Hafiz, 

The celebrated couplet :— 

Bideh, Saki, mai b&ki, ke dar Jannat na kwahi yéft 
Kindr i Abi Ruknab4d o, gulgasht-i Musaila ra : 
Give me, cup-bearer, the wine that is left, for in Heaven thou wilt not 


find 
The brink of the stream of Ruknabad, nor the rose bowers of Musalla. 


Becomes in the mouth of Sir William Jones’ muse,— 


Boy, let the liquid Ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say $ 
Tell them their Eden cannot show, 
A stream so pure as Ruknabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 


Dr. J. Atkinson was a diligent and painstaking translator ; 
but he was not a poet, and his metrical versions of the Persian 
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poets fail to convey any adequate idea of the original : and the 
same may be said of Doctor G. 8. Davie, whose laborious, and 
very literal translation of Sddi’s Bustan, published some ten 
years back under the little of “ The Garden of Fragrance, ” re- 
sembles the original in nothing but in being in rhyme. The 
late lamented Hermann Bicknell’s translation of the odes of 
Hafiz is admirable as a work of scholarship, but it makes very 
indifferent poetry, and the dancing muse of the Persian 
Anacreon seems to actually waddle in her clumsy Western 
garb. But both the late Edward Fitzgerald, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold have succeeded in giving the spirit, as well as in re- 
peating the thoughts of the authors whom they rendered into 
their own tongue, and a Persian student can read their transla- 
tions with as much pleasure as the original master-pieces of Sadi 
and Khayyam. The art of translation consists in giving the spirit 
of the original ; the letter profiteth nothing: and perhaps only 
a poet can adequately interpret a poet’s utterance. When we 
hear Persian scholars objecting to the versions of - Arnold 
and Fitzgerald as not being sufficiently literal, we always think 
of the pedantic schoolmaster, who objected to the school-boy 
translating “ Est mihi,” by “I have.” ‘ Where’s ‘/’ ?” he 
said triumphantly,’ and where’s ‘ have’?” We confidently 
pronounce Sir Edwin’s translations from the Bost&n of Sa’di, 
and Fitzgerald’s version of the Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam to 
be the most faithful as well as the most elegant renderings of 
an Oriental poet into the English language that have ever been 
seen. 

Next to the Shah Nama of Firdausi, the most celebrated epic 
poem in the Persian language isthe Iskandar Nama, or Alexan- 
driad of Abu Muhammad Bin Yusuf Bin Mu’id Shekh Nizam- 
ud Din, who wrote under the Takhallus, or mom de plume, of 
Nizami. His Iskander, or Alexander, is an Oriental Sovereign 
like Shah Mahmud, or Salih-ud Din, and the world which he 
subdues is the world of Nizami’s own day. Among other 
countries he conquers Russia, whose fur-clad warriors used to 
come down the river Volga, or Itil, in boats and plunder the 
Persian shores of the Caspianin Nizami’s own life-time. In 
describing the battle of Alexander with the Russians, he says— 

Za Digar taraf Surkh ruy4n-i-Rius, 
Farozinda chun Kibla gdh-i Majts ! 
Opposed, the red-faced Russian’s line 
Shines like the fire on Magian shrine. 

Nizami’s tomb is still to be seen at his birth-place of Ganja, 
now the Russian town of Elizabetpol. The Iskandar N&ma is 
only one of the five famous poems by him known to the Per- 
sians as the “ Panj Ganj,” or Five Treasures, Another of them, 
which relates the story of the typical lovers, Laili and Majnun, 
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has been translated into English verse by Dr. Atkinson. We 
will give the prologue and epiloque of the poem as examples, 


PROLOGUE. 
Saki, thou knowest I worship wine, 
Let that delicious cup be mine: 
Wine ! pure and limpid as my tears, 
Dispeller of a lover’s fears ; 
With thee inspired, with thee made bold, 
Midst combat fierce my post I hold ; 
With thee inspired I touch the string, 
And, rapt, of love and pleasure sing. 
Thou art a lion, seeking prey 
Along the glades where wild deer stray ; 
And like a lion I would roam, 
To bring the prize I seek for home ; | 
With wine, life’s dearest, sweetest treasure, at 
I feel the thrill of every pleasure. | 
Bring, Saki, bring the ruby now, 
It’s lustre sparkles on thy brow, 
And flushing with a tremulous light 
Has made thy laughing eyes more bright ; 
Bring, bring the liquid gem, and see, 
It’s power, its wondrous power in me. 


In the epiloque, after the poet has left Majnun and Laili, 
enjoying bliss in each others society in Heaven, he concludes as 


follows :— 
Oh ye who thoughtlessly repose 
On what this flattering world bestows, 
Reflect how transient is your stay ! : 
How soon e’en sorrow fades away ! 
The pangs of grief the heart may wring, Pi 
In life, but Heaven removes the sting ; | 
The world to come makes bliss secure, 
The world to come, eternal, pure. | 
What solace for the human soul 
But everlasting rest ;—virtue’s unvarying goal, | 
Saki ! Nizami’s strain is sung, 
The Persian poet’s pearls are strung ; 
Then fill again the goblet high ! 
Thou woulds’t not ask the reveller why ? 
Fill to the love that changes never ! 
Fill to the love that lives for ever | 
That, purified by earthly woes, 
At last with bliss seraphic glows, 


Nizdmi was still living at Ganja when Sa’di was born at i 
Shiraz in A. D. 1193. He is thus alluded to by Haji Lutf i 
Alf, the author of the “ Atash Kada-i Fars,” or “ Fire-temple of ae 
Persia,” which contains the lives of all the most celebrated i 
poets of Persia, with selections from their works. 

“ Shekh Maslih-ud Din, surnamed Sa’di, is the most eloquent 
of writers, and the wittiest author of either modern or ancient 
times, and one of the four monarchs of eloquence and style.” 
He was as great a traveller as he was a poet, and, in the course 
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of his long life (he is said by his countrymen to have lived fo; 
120 years lunar), he travelled over all Central Asia to Kashgar 
and India, and visited Egypt and Barbary, and made the pilgri- 
mage to Makka more than once. 

In the preface to the Gulistan he relates the reason of his 
leaving home : 


Knowest thou not, in distant lands, 
Why I made a long delay ; 

I through fear of Turkish bands, 
Left my home and fled away : 


Earth was ravelled by those bands 

Like an Ethiop’s hair, and they 
Slaughter seeking, stretched their hands, 
Human wolves, towards the prey. 


’ . * . 

During his travels he was made prisoner by the Crusaders, 
who were then in occupation of the Holy land ; and his adven- 
ture with them is thus related by himself in the famous book 
called the “ Gulistan,” or “ Rose-garden,” which is still read as 
a text-book throughout Islam, in the village school of Bosnia in 
the Austrian dominions, as well as in the Government Colleges 
of Calcutta and Bombay. Our extract is taken from the ad- 
mirable translation made by Sir Edward Eastwick some forty 
years ago. 

“ Having become weary of the society of my friends at 
Damascus, I set out for the wilderness of Jerusalem, and _ asso- 
ciated with the wild beasts, until I was by chance made prisoner 
by the Franks, who set me to work along with Jews at digging 
in the fosse of Tripolis, till one of the principal men of Aleppo, 
between whom and myself a former intimacy had subsisted, 
passed that way and recognised me, and said, “ What state is 
this? And how did you come here ?” I replied— 


STANZA. 
From man to mountain and to wild I fled, 
Myself to heavenly converse to betake : 
Conjecture now my state, that in a shed 
Of savages I must my dwelling make. 
Better to live in chains with those we love 
Than with the strange ’mid flowrets gay to rove, 

He took compassion on my state, and with ten dinars re- 
deemed me from the bondage of the Franks, and took me along 
with him to Aleppo. He had a daughter whom he united to 
me by the marriage-knot, with a portion of a hundred dinars. 
As time went on, the girl turned out of a bad temper, quarrel- 
some and unruly, She began to give loose to her tongue, and 
to disturb my happiness, as they have said— 


DISTICHS, 
** In a good man’s house an evil wife 
Is his hell above in this present life : 
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From a vixen wife protect us well, 
Save us, O God ! from the pains of hell :” 

At length she gave vent to reproaches, and said : “ Art thou 
not he whom my father purchased from the Franks’ prison for 
ten dinars ?” I replied : “ Yes, he redeemed me with ten dinars, 
and sold me into thy hands for a hundred.” 


DISTICHS. 
I’ve heard that once a man of high degree 
From a wolf’s teeth and claws a lamb set free. 
That night its throat he severed with a knife, 
While thus complained the lamb’s departing life: 
‘ Thou from the wolf didst save me then, but now 
Too plainly I perceive the wolf art thou.” 

The Gulistan has been translated into most European and 
Oriental languages, and there are several versions of it in Eng- 
lish, but for fidelity to the original and literary merit generally, 
none can compare with Eastwick’s translation. Though a prose 
work, it is full of verses, not quotations from Sa’di’s other books, 
but composed expressly for this one ; and the author prides 
himself on not quoting from the works of any other poet, as was 
the usual custom in Persia : for most Persian prose works, be- 
sides being couched in poetical and high-flown language, are 
stuffed full of metrical quotations illustrating the context. 

The Gulistan comprises eight chapters, or books, under the 
following headings (1) On the Manners of Kings. (2) on the Quali- 
ties of Dervishes. (3) On the Excellence of Contentment. (4) On 
the Advantages of Taciturnity. (5) On Love and Youth. (6) On 
Decrepitude and Old Age. (7) On the Effect of Education. (8) 
On the Duties of Society. To givean idea of Sa’di’s style and 
subjects, we shall here reproduce a couple of stories from the 
Gulistan, grave and gay, as translated by Sir Edward Eastwick. 

The first is from the-chapter on the qualities of Dervishes. 

“T once saw a Dervish, who, with his head resting on the 
threshold of the Temple at Makka, called the Ka’aba, was 
weeping and saying:‘Oh Thou merciful and compassionate 
One! Thou knowest what homage can be offered by a sinful 
and ignorant being, worthy of Thee!’ 

STANZA, 
For my scant service I would pardon crave, 
Since on obedience I can ground no claim ; 
Sinners of sin repent ; but those who have > 
Knowledge of: the Most High, at pardon aim 
For worthless worship, which they view with shame. 

The pious seek the reward of their obedience, and merchants 
look for the price of their wares, and I, thy servant, have 
brought hope, not obedience, and have come to beg, not to 
trafic. ‘Do unto me that which is worthy of thee, and not 
that of which I am worthy.’ 
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Whether Thou wilt slay or spare me, at thy door my head I lay ; 
To the creature will belongs not, Thy commandment I obey. ” 
The second story is from the chapter on love and youth :— 
“They shut up a parrot in acage with a crow. The parrot 
was distressed at the ugly appearance of the other, and said 
‘What hateful form is this, and detested shape, and accursed 
face, and unpolished manners? O crow of the desert! Would 
that between thee and me were the space ’twixt East and 
West !’ 
STANZA. 


Should one at dawn thy face arising see, 

‘Twould change to twilight gloom that morning’s mirth ; 
Such wretch as thou art should thy comrade be, 

But where could such an one be found on earth? 

But still more strangely the crow, too, was harassed to death 
by the society of the parrot, and was utterly chagrined by 
it. Reciting the deprecatory formula, “ La haul wa la kuvyvat 
ila ba Allah!” ‘There is no power nor strength but in God!” 
It complained of its fate, and, rubbing one upon the other the 
hands of vexation, it said: ‘“‘ What evil fate is this, and unlucky 
destiny, and fickleness of fortune? It would have been 
commensurate with my deserts to have walked proudly along 
with another crow on the wall of a garden,” 

COUPLET, 
’Twill for a prison to the good suffice 
To herd them with the worthless sons of vice. 

What crime have I committed in punishment for which my 
fate has involved me in such a calamity, and imprisoned me 
with a conceited fool like this, at once worthless and fatuous ? 

STANZA. 
All would that wall with loathing fly 
Which bore impressed thy effigy : 
And if thy lot in Eden fell, 
All others would make choice of Hell. 

I have brought this example to show that how strong soever 
the disgust a wise man may feel for a fool, a fool regards with 
a hundred times more aversion a wise man. 

The “Bostdn,” or ‘‘ Flower Garden,’ is very similar to the 
Gulistdn, but is entirely metrical. A complete translation of 
it has been made by Surgeon Major G. S. Davie, which has 
but little poetical merit, but parts of it have been most 
fortunately rendered into English by Sir Edwin Arnold in his ex- 
quisite little volune entitled “With Sa’di in the Garden.” Every 
Persian book opens with an invocation to the Deity, to which 
succeeds a panegyric on the Prophet, and a fulsome dedication 
to the royal patron of the author: and literature in Persia, 
where there is no printing press, still depends on the patron 
for encouragement, and not on the public. The invocation to 
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the Almighty at the commencement of a poem, often 
contains the choicest utterances of the author’s muse, and 
the opening lines of the Bostan are particularly admirable :— 


‘Ba N&4mi Khudawand-i jan afrin, 
Hakim-i Sukhan dar zaban afrin ; 
Khuddwand-i bakh-shinda o dastgir, 
Ka:{m-i khaté bakhsh piizish pazir ; 
Azizi-ke hur k’az darash sar bataft, 
Ba har dar keshud hich izzat na yaft ; 
Sarei padshahan-i gardan faraz, 

Ba bargah-i o bar zamin-i niaz.“ 


Surgeon Major Davie has rendered this passage very literally 
as follows :— 


‘‘In the name of the Life-giving Guardian of Earth, 

The most Wise ! causing speech from the tongue to have birth ; 
The bountiful Giver ! who aids when implored, — 

The kind sin-forgiving. excuse-taking Lord ; 

So mighty, that all from his door who retired, 

And went to another, no honour acquired : 

The heads of great monarchs, uplifted on high, 

At his court on the ground of petitioning lie, ” 


Compare with the above the following version by a real 
poet, Sir Edwin Arnold, whose lines, while equally true to 
the letter, breathe the fervent spirit of Sa’di’s own words :— 


In name of God ! who maketh life to live ; 

Of God All-wise, who speech to tongue did give 
Of God most Bountiful, whose hand upholdeth, 
Whose mercy doth the offender’s plea receive ; 
King of all king’s, at whose wide Palace door 
Who enters not finds Majesty no more ; 

For in that court the stiff-necked lords of realms 
Lie low and crownless on his praying-floor ! 


In the above passage the English poet has departed from 


the metre of the original, but in the following one he has. 


preserved it successfully ; it is Sa’di’s preface, explaining to his 
readers his reasons for writing the book, and Sir Edwin’s 
translation gives a marvellous reflection of the words and the 
rhythm of the Persian poem :— 
“In many lands I have wandered, and wondered, and listened, and seen; 
And many my friends and companions and teachers and lovers have 


been : 
And nowhere a corner was there but I gathered up pleasure and gain, 


From a hundred gardens the rose-blooms, from a thousand granaries 


grain ; 
And I said to my soul in secret, ‘Oh, thou who from journeys art come, 
It is meet we should bear some token of love to the stayers at home ; 
For where is the traveller brings not from Nile the sweet green reed, 
Or Kashmiri silk, or musk-bags, or coral, or cardamum seed ? 
I was loth from all that pleasance of the sun, and its words and ways, 
To come to my country giftless, and showing no fruit of my days: 
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But if my hands were empty of honey and pearls and gold, 

There were treasures far sweeter than honey, and marvellous things 
to be told ; 

Whiter than pearls and brighter than the cups at a Sultan’s feast, 

And these I have brought for love tokens, from the Lords of Truth 
in my East.” 


The following is another passage in the Bostan, by the same 
translator :— 


“Say not Sultans are mighty ! Think not largely of thrones ! 

The realm of the beggar is safer than the kingdoms of diademed ones: 

The lighter the wallet is loaded, the farther the traveller goes ; 

And the crown is a heavier headgear than felt, as the Dervish knows, 

The woe of a Dervish is measured by his want of an oaten crust: 

On the heart of a king sits always his empire’s toil and trust. 

When the Dervish has munched at sunset his hunk of yesterday’s 
bread, . 

He sleeps in his rags more sweetly than the king on a golden bed. 

Be grieved for whoso ruleth, and pity his sorrowful fate ; 

The beggar is verily monarch, though he hides with a clout his state, 

I heard it told of a Dervish, long ago in a distant land, 

How a skull spake these words to him, as he held the thing in his 
hand : 

‘The pomp of the giving of orders, and the power to save and to slay, 

Were mine; and a turban of greatness on the brow that is bone to day. 

God's will and the glory of battle brought harvest to edge of my 
sword ; 

I was king of the two great rivers ; I was Babylonia’s Lord : 

I had in my heart the purpose to seize Karamania’s plain 3 

When lo ! in the wink of an eyelid—the worms were eating my brain ! 

From the ear of wisdom, Dervish ! the cotton of carelessness pluck ! 

That counsel of dead men, Dervish ! may bring thee, by lowliness, luck ! * 


The following three stories from the Bostan are also translated 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, and are fair samples from Sa’di’s abundant 
store. The first is in praise of Humility, the second of Charity, 
the’ third illustrates the advantaze of Good Humour. The 
poet’s own words will show the tendency of his teaching better 
than any explanation that we could afford :— 


“A drop of rain was falling from forth a summer cloud, 
It saw the ocean under it roll billows large and loud ; 
And all ashamed and sore-dismayed, it whispered, ‘ woe is me !’ 
‘By Allah ! I am nought ! what counts one rain-drop in the sea ?” 
But while it mocked and mourned itself for littleness forlorn, 
Into a sea-shell’s opened lips the drop of rain was borne, 
Where many a day and night it lay, until at last it grew 
A lovely pearl of lucent ray, faultless in form and hue ; 
And God our Lord, who knoweth best how sea fish make His gem, 
Caused those that dive to bring it up ; so in the diadem 
Of Persia’s king they set that pearl, and so the rain-drop came 
To be a Sultan’s pride and wealth, a jewel of great fame. 
In that it fell, for loftiness that rain-drop was designed ; 
It rose to majesty and worth, because of modest mind : 
Oh Sa’di ! here thou singest sooth ! who waits at door of Fate, 
With lowly heart and humble voice, finds unexpected state,”’ 

os a $e * * & * 
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The second story relates the kindness of a saint to an ant : 


‘6 Who is so small but, when he suffers, sighs ? 
Who is so great but mercy dignifies ? 

Shibli, from grain bazaar, upon his back, 

With toilsome steps, took home a loaded sack : 
Arrived—a red ant in the wheat he spied, 

Her troubled feet running from side to side. 

‘I to my house, and thou to thine !’ quoth he, 
‘ Testify at the judgment this of me.” 

For pity of her woe all that long way 

He bore her to her people of the clay : 

And Firdausi this gentle verse did make 

‘ Peace be to his pure tomb for that Ant’s sake.” 


The third apologue which we select shows the advantage of 
Good Humour :— 


Was a maid sold honey-comb ; 

Sweeter ran her tongue than honey ; 
Sweet indeed, as sugar reed, 

Buyers flocked to her with money ! 
If ’twere poison she had cried, 

All the town had bought and died. 
One of bitter heart and face 

Marked her custom, envied her ; 
He'd seil honey in her place, 

Gain the dirhems, cause the stir ! 
With his honey- pots he went, 

And his looks of ill-content, 
Up and down the throngea bazar 

Still he shouted, ‘ come and buy ! 
But he found no customer, 

Not so much as one blue fly ! 
Some one spake at evening’s hour 

* Sour mouth maketh sweetness sour ! ” 


Shekh Sa’di is esteemed as a saint by the Persians, and 
many marvellous tales are related of him, of which the following 
will serve as a sample :— 

One night, in a dream, one of his admirers was transported to 
Paradise where the souls of the blessed were singing the praises 
of the Almighty. He heard them chaunting a verse of Sa’di’s 
composition, which they said was more acceptable to God than 
one year’s adoration of the whole choir of angels. He after- 
wards awoke and went to the Shekh’s house: great was his 
surprise to find him arisen, and in the act of chaunting in holy 
ecstacy the identical couplet which he had heard in his 
dream :— 

“ Birg-i darakht4n i-Sabz dar nazar-i hushyar 

Har warqi daftar ist ma’arifat-i Kirdigar. 
The wise learn their Creator’s ways from the green forest ways 
In whose foliage each leaf’s a volume to proclaim His praise.” 

The following couplets by Sa’di are further specimens of 

Eastwick’s translation :— 
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What will it avail the creature, to stretch forth his hand in grief ? 


Raised in prayer to God in peril, but withheld from man’s relief. 
* * 7 a a od © 


Sit not sad, because that Time a fitful aspect weareth, 
Patience is most bitter, but most sweet the fruit it beareth. 

Another well-known Persian classic, translated by Sir Edward 
Eastwick, was the voluminous work of Husain Vaizal Kashif, 
entitled the Anvar-i Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus, one of. the 
Persian versions of the Sanskrit fables of Pilpay, the Oriental 
Esop. The book is greatly admired for the intricacy of its 
style and the luxuriance of its imagery, the chief points of 
excellence toa Persian student, who takes a purely literary in- 
terest in literature, and troubles himself much more about the 
manner than the matter of what he reads. The Lights of 
Canopus, like most Persian titles of books, affords absolutely no 
indication of the contents of the work: it was chosen for the 
recondite reason, that Canopus is a star in a southern constel- 
lation, and appears to the Persian gazer to rise over the Holy 
Land of Arabia. 


Wisdom cometh from Canopus, so the Prince of Arabs said ; 
Who can wonder if Canopus then hath wisdom o’er us shed ! 
The book opens with an eloquent apostrophe to the Al- 
mighty Creator :— 
Secret teacher of the reason that can measure subtleties ! 
Giver of perceptive powers to the spirits of the wise ! 
Gem bestower, Thou ! of knowledge too refined for grosser sight, 
Back to gradual day thou bringest the decreasing shades of night. 

The wisdom shed by the Lights of Canopus is inculcated in 
the form of apologues, the actors in which relate illustrative 
stories about personages who relate other stories, until the 
series of story within story resembles the series of carved ivory 
balls, one within another, of a Chinese puzzle. The titles of 
some of the stories are very quaint : for instance— 

“The story of the goose, who mistook the moon for a fish ; and, 
discovering it’s error, abandoned the pursuit of fish.” 

“ The story of the solitary gardener, who formed a friendship 
with a bear ; illustrating the evils of incongruous friendship, 
or companionship with the ignorant.” | 

“ The story of the greedy cat ; showing that he who is not 
content with a sufficiency, will suffer by it.” 

This last is a tale of a starveling cat, which belonged to an 
old woman who was too poor to feed it properly, so that it had 
to subsist on occasional mice ; and when it was lucky enough 
to catch one, used to say, 

In ke mi binam dar bedar i’st, ya Rab, ya dar khwab? 
Kwishtan ra dar chunin niamat, pas az chanden azab ! 
Is it in sleep I see, my God ! or with my waking eyes ? 
Myself in plenty such as this, after such agonies ! 
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In an evil hour a chance acquaintanceship with a fat cat leads 
it to attempt the plunder of the flesh-pots of the Sultan’s 
kitchen, and it is shot by an archer of the palace guard, 
“Hardly had the appetiteeexciting morsel tickled it’s palate, 
when a heart-piercing arrow quivered in it’s liver,” 

‘“ From its side trickling flowed the sanguine tide 
In terror of its life it ran, and cried ! 
Could I escape this archer’s hand, I’d dwell 
Content with mice, and the old woman’s cell ! 
Dear friend ! the honey pays not for the sting ; 
Content with syrup is a better thing.” 

The opening passage of the “ Story ofthe Patriotic Monkey,” 
showing that some will surrender even life for their friends 
and country, will give a fair idea of the picturesque style of the 
book, its wealth of trope and metaphor, and of the immense 
labour which it must have cost Sir Edward Eastwick to trans- 
late it into readable English. To European readers it appears 
more provocative of mirth than worthy of the admiration which 
the Persians lavish upon it. 

“ They have related that a troop of monkeys had their abode 
in an island where there were fruits, fresh and dry, in abundance, 
and the climate agreed with them perfectly. One day a party 
of the elders of the tribe were sitting under the shade of a tree, 
and were talking on all surts of subjects. At one time, with 
laughing lip like a pistachio, they discoursed of the impervious 
nut, and at another they would not open their eyes, which re- 
sembled fresh almonds, save to gaze on the beauty of the dry 
fig. On a sudden a bear passed by them, and was excessively 
chagrined by their composure. He said tohimself: ‘Is it to be 
borne that I should pass my time in the midst of stony moun- 
tains, with a saddened heart, and with a hundred thousand 
efforts get possession of a thorn-top, or a root of grass, while 
these monkeys, in this pleasant spot and agreeable station, 
feast on fresh and juicy fruits, and make their repasts on her- 
bage softer than green silk.’ 

CouUPLET. 
My rivals, rose-like, flourishing in the fair spring of converse, see, 
Why should, in autumnal absence, I all leafless withered be ? 

He then resolved to enter among that crowd, and overthrow 
with the axe of cruelty, the pedestal of their tranquillity. The 
monkeys, accepting battle, assembled to the number of nearly a 
thousand, and, making a rush, overthrew and wounded the bear 
with their blows. 

The unhappy bear, of vain schemes, had not as yet tasted the 
fruit of his wishes from the plant of desire, when he found the 
tree of his enjoyment withered, and, the cell of his nature not 
being illuminated by the radiance of the taper of repose, the 
lamp of his strength went out, 

VOL. XCVIII.] : 15 
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CouPLeT. 
When I from the bowl of gladness one short draught of joy would sip, 
Cruel fate dashed down the goblet ere it yet had reached my lip. 


This short extract from a very voluminous work must satisfy 
our readers, who will not fail to have observed the profusion and 
extravagance of Persian similes, most of which appear ridicu- 
lous to a European mind. 

A Persian poet describing his mistress’ eye, says— 

On the white tablet of that beauty’s eye, ’twere due 
That Heaven’s scribe should trace its pupil’s inky hue. 

Another, alluding to the sunrise, likens the orb of the sun to 

the disc of a padlock ! 


When the warder of the dawning, who a key of silver bore, 
Had unlocked the golden padlock from Heaven’s palace door. 


Hafiz compares the calyx of the tulip to a wine-cup :— 


*Twould seem as if the tulip knew full well this world is base, 
For all its life the goblet holds in its hand its place. 


The scratching of the reed-pen (calamus, |Jé ), with which 


the Persians write, is thus poetically interpreted by Maulava 
Jaladl-ud-Din Rumi, in the opening lines of the Mathnawi :— 
“ Hear the reed’s complaining wail ! 
Hear it tell its mournful tale ! 
Torn from the spot it loved so well 
Its sighs, its groans, our tears compel. ” 

This holy man is the greatest of all the Sufi poets of the 
East, and his long and rambling poem, called ze Mathnawi far 
excellence, is looked on by the Moslems as divinely inspired. 
The Sufis are a philosophical sect whose real or esoteric re- 
ligion is Pantheism, while they outwardly conform to the creed 
of Islam. The ultimate aim of the soul they hold to be re- 
absorption in the Deity or Universal Being, and this bliss is 
to be attained only through many successive stages of proba- 
tion, culminating at last in Sulah-i-Kul, or Perfect Peace. 

The deep, long rapture, the chosen know 
Who forsake for Heaven vain joys below ; 
Who desire no pleasure, and fear no woe. 

The Sufi sees God in everything, and feels Him in his own 
soul :— 

God is a spirit, they say, and spirit with spirit may meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

One of the earliest Sufis was Mansur Hallaj, whose faith 
and fate is acommon theme of the Persian poets. He used 
to go about exclaiming ‘An al Hakh;’ ‘Iam the Truth; and 
when he was executed as a heretic, by the order of Sultan 
Sdlah-ud-Din, it is fabled that his blood, as it ran out upon 
the ground, formed the letters of the Arabic words ‘An al 
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Hakh.’ Persia has been the birth-place and the chief home 
of Sufi-ism, another evidence of the attempt of the Aryan 
mind to escape from the uncongenial fetters of Islam. The 
word ‘ Sufi’ is derived from the ‘ Suf,’ or white woollen stuff of 
the robes worn by devotees, emblematic of purity: but we 
incline to believe that it is derived from the Greek—Sophia, 
Wisdom. The Baptist Missionary hymn says— 
Light for the Persian sky ! 
The Sophi’s wisdom fades ; 
And the pearls of Ormus are poor to buy 
Armour when death invades : 
Hark! ’tis the sainted Martyr’s sigh, 
From Ararat’s mournful shades. 
The Sufi poets are wont to hide their esoteric doctrines 
under the vulgar veil of amatory and anacreontic poetry. 
Thus the Lover and the Beloved mean the Soul and the 


Divine Essence, the Wine means Grace, Kisses mean Glimpses’ 


of Heaven, and so on, much as the interpreter pleases. Pious 
Persians, who wish to reconcile flirtation and conviviality with 
the strict sobriety of Islam, translate all poetry in the Sufi 
fashion, and so satisfy at once their tastes and their conscien- 
ces; and for their pains are held up to ridicule by the poets 
as kushk ( dry as dust ) and khor-sdlik ( pious donkey), 
Hafiz and Omar Khayyam, who are both idols of the modern 

Sufis, lost no opportunity of railing at them. Hafiz sings— 

An talkhwash ke Sufi Umul khabfayithash khwand 

Ashalinaé wa ahla min kublat al ’azar ha! 

That sour-faced one ( wine ) which the Sufi calls the mother of vices 


and woes, 
Is sweeter far than the kisses are of maidens with cheeks like the rose: 


And Omar Khayyam says— 


~ - — € Let the Sifi flout ; 
Of mv base metal shall be filed a key 
That shall unlock the door he howls without. 
And this I know : whether the one true Light 
Kindle to love, or wrath consume me quite, 
One flash of it within the tavern caught 
Is better than in temple lost outright. 

The Sifis and the Puritans of Persia interpret the poets 
much in the same way as Christian divines have been accus- 
tomed to interpret the Song of Solomon: in fact the explana- 
tory headings to the Song of Songs in our authorised version 
are an exact parallel to a Sufi commentary ; as the song itself 
is the ordinary type of an oriental love-song, or ghazal. 

Under the guise of religious mysticism many of the Sufi 
poets themselves do not hesitate to openly avow infidelity. 
Shams ud-Din Tabriz (the Sun of the Faith of Tauris) a com- 
panion and friend of Maulana Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, sings of his 


quest of the Truth ; 
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I’ve searched through the Gospels, the Koran explored, 
But in neither discerned I the Court of the Lord ; 

I gazed in the Cross, aid the Magian shrine, 

But my eye caught no glimpse of a glory divine ; 

I questioned the pen and the tablets of Fate, 

But they whispered not where he pavilions his state.” 


And another of the brotherhood exclaims— 


Na Miminan, na Nasdrd, na Kafiram, na Yabiid ; 

Ba hairatam ke saranjim-i-ma che khwahad bid ! 

Iam not a Moslem, nor a Christian, nor a Pagan, nora Jew ; 
I wonder in the future life, what place shall I go to! 

One of the most famous Sufi poets was Farid-ud-Din ’Attar 
(the druggist), who forsook his trade for poetry and mysticism, 
“When Changhiz Khan over-ran Persia, one of his soldiers 
seized upon Farid-ud-Din ’Attar, and was about to put him 
to death, when another Mongol, pitying the aged man, and 
interested by his unaffected piety and resignation, offered to 
purchase his life for a thousand dirhams. The offer would 
have been gladly accepted, but that the Attar, anxious that the 
bird of his soul should be emancipated from the cage of his 
body, advised his captor to refuse the price offered, as he 
might depend upon meeting with a better customer. After 
some time another Mongol came up, and, adverting to the great 
age of the captive, offered for him a bag of horse-fodder. 

Attar, smiling, said: ‘This is my full price, sell me; when 
the Mongol, annoyed at having refused the first good offer, 
in a passion immediately murdered him.” 

After his death an eminent SGfi was asked, to whom he 
ascribed the more profound knowledge in his mystic doctrine, 
Jaldl-ud-Din Rume, or Farid-ud-Din ’Att4ér? He answered : 
“The, former like an eagle flew up to the height of perfection 
in the twinkling of an eye; the latter reached the same 
summit, but it was by crawling slowly and perseveringly like 
an ant.” 

Another famous Sufi poet was Nur-ud-Din Abdur Rahman 
Jami, born at Jam, near Herat, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. His most famous poem is the story of the 
love of Zulaika, the wife of the Aziz of Misr ( Potiphar of 
Egypt,’ for the captive Yusuf: another poem of his describes 
the yearning cf the soul for absorption into the Divinity, or 
the universe, under the disguise of the mortal loves of Salaman 
and Absal. This has been translated into English verse by 
Edward Fitzgerald, but, owing to the strangeness of the Sufi 
doctrine to European ears and minds, the translation . never 
“caught on,” as did the quatrains of the free-thinking Omar 
Khayyam by the same translator. The following are two of 
the parables which ’Attar has interpolated in the thread of his 
main narrative :-— 
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When before Shirtiyeh’s dagger 
Kai Khusran, his father, fell, 
He declared this parable :— 
* Wretch ! there was a branch that waxing 
* Wanton o’er the root he drank from, 
“At a draught the living water 
** Drained, wherewith himself to crown ; 
“* Died the root—and with it died 
“ The branch, and barren was brought down !” 
The following conveys the lesson of the good Samaritan, 
that righteousness is not dependent on the profession of 


creed :— 
God said to the Prophet David— 


* David, whom I have exalted 

‘ From the sheep to be my people's 
** Shepherd, by your justice my 
* Revelation justify ; 

“ Lest the misbelieving—Yea, 

“ The Fire-adoring Princes rather 

“ Be my Prophets who fulfil 

“ Knowing not my Word, my Will.” 

Shams-ud-Din Muhammad, nick-named Hafiz, was like 
Shekh Sa’di, a native of Shiraz, and flourished in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century: so that Sir Walter Scott com- 
mitted an anachronism, when, in his novel of the Talisman, he 
put averse of Hafiz into the mouth of an Arab Amir at 
the time of the Crusades. Hafiz was in Shiraz when it was 
taken by Amir Timur, the Tartar, who put the poet’s royal 
patron, Shekh Mansur, to death. Timur sent for Hafiz, ind 
said to him, ‘I have taken and destroyed with the keen edge 
of my sword the greatest kingdoms of the earth, to add 
splendour and -population tto—the royal cities of my native 
land, Samarkand and Bokhara, yet you dispose of them 
both for the black mole on the cheek of your beloved, 
alluding to the couplet in a famous ode of Hafiz— 

“Tf that girl of Shiraj would take my heart into her hand, 

I would give for the black mole of her cheek Bokhara and Samarkand. 

Hafiz, nothing daunted, replied, Yes, your majesty, and 
it is by such acts of generosity that I am reduced, as 
you see, to my present state of poverty.” It is said 
that the monarch took the hint, and amply made good 
to Hafiz the loss of his former patron. 

Hdfiz is almost adored by the Persians, who call him the 
Lisin-ul-ghaib (Voice from the Unseen) and Tarjuman-al-Asrdr 
(the Interpreter of Secrets). They consult his Diwan, or col- 
lection of odes, after the fashion of the Sortes Virgtiana,in the 
belief that they discover the hidden secrets of Fate like an 
Oracle. When the Turkish Sultan, Ahmad the Third, was 
marching to expel the Venetians from the Morea in 1715, the 
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grand Vazir Damad ’Ali Kumurji, “ the dauntless Vazir” of 
Byron’s “Siege of Corinth,” took a F4l, or omen, from the 
Diwan of Hafiz, and lighted on a passage to the effect that, 
‘“ Heaven assists the pomp and parade of the Shah” which was 
looked upon as an auspicious answer, 

During the anarchy that followed the overthrow of the 
Suffavi dynasty in Persia, the Turks, under the Pasha of 
Baghdad, occupied the western provinces, including the town 
of Tabriz. After the hero, Nadir Shah, had expelled the 
Afghan invaders from Ispahén and Shiraz, he resolved to 
march against the Turks, and, before setting out on his expe- 
dition, consulted the Diwan of Hafiz; when the book, with 
rather suspicious appositeness, opened at this passage— 

Irak o Fars girifti ba sha’r i khwish, Hafiz ; 
Biya, ke naubat-i Baghdad o waqt-1 Tabriz ast ! 
Irak and Fars, O Hafiz, with thy verse thou has made glad ; 

Come! ‘tis now the time for Tabriz and the hour for Baghdad! 

The odes of Hafiz have been translated into English by 
Herman Bicknell faithfully, but not poetically, and their peru- 
sal conveys no idea of the beauty of the original. The odes, 
or ghazals, are arranged in the Diwan alphabetically according 
to the last letter of the rhyme, which runs through the whole 
ghazal; the Radif of Alif, the Radif of Be, &c. As an 
example of Bicknell’s translation, we give here four odes, the 
first two in the rhyme of Alif, the third in that of Wao, and 
the fourth in that of Ye. 

The English reader will probably think that the Pierian 
spring of Hafiz is as difficult to fathom as that of Browning, 
The following is the oft-quoted opening ode of the Diwan :— 


Ala! ya ai ho as Saki! Adir k’asan wa nawilha : 


Ho! hearken to me, cup bearer ! pass round and offer thou the bowl ; 
For love that seemed at first so easy, has now brought trouble to my soul. 
With yearning for the musk’s aroma, which from thy head thy locks 


have spread, 
For that crisp curl of musky odour, how plenteously our hearts have 


bled ! 
Stain /e the lees of wine thy prayer-mat, if thus the ancient Magian 
bid, 
For from the traveller of the pathway, no stage nor usage can be hid. 
Can my beloved one’s house delight me, when issues ever and anon 
From the relentless bell the mandate * ’Tis time to bind the saddles on ?” 
The waves are wild, the whirlpool deep, the shadows of the night steal 
oer; 
How can our fate excite compassion in the gay travellers on the shore? 
Each action of untroubled heart has won me an opprobrious name; 
Can any one conceal the secret which the assembled crowds proclaim. 
If joy be thy desire, O Hafiz, from Love far distant never dwell ; 
As soon as thou hast found thy loved one, bid to the world a last 
farewell. 


The next is one of the favourite odes for quotation and 
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recitation: it was first translated into English by Sir William 
Jones :— 


Agar an Turk-i Shirazi ba dost drad dil-i mara ; 


If that Shirdzian girl would deign to take my heart within her hand 

To make her Inaian mole my own, I’d give Bokhara and Samarkand. 

Saki, present the wine unspent ; in heaven thou shalt never gaze 

On Ruknabada’s water marge, nor on Muraila’s bloomy ways. 

Alas, that these sweet mistresses whose blandishments the town embroil 

a “wn borne off my heart's content, as do the Turks their trays 
of spoil, 

My loved one’s beauty has no need of an imperfect love like mine ; 

By paint or powder, mole or patch, can a fair face more brightly shine ? 

Of minstrels and of wine discourse ; and care not how the skies revolve ; 

By wisdom no one has solved yet, and shall not this enigma solve. 

I from those daily growing charms which Joseph once possesed, fore- 
saw 

That from the screen of chastity Love would Zulaikha’s footsteps draw 

Thou mockest me, yet pleased am 1 ! God pardon thee, thy words were 
meet : 

A bitter answer well becomes those rubies which are sugar sweet. 

O Soul, give ear to my advice: for one who is in youth time sage 

Deems his own soul of lighter worth than the monition of old age. 

Thy lay is versed, they pearls are pierced, come, Hafiz, sing it us and 
please ; 

That Heaven upon they poetry may fling her clustered Pleiades. 


Taza ba taza, nau ba nau: 


Sing me a lay, sweet bard, I sue : once and again, anew, anew ! 

Seek for me wine’s heart-opening dew ; Ouce and again, anew, anew ! 

Close to some sweet and doll-like fair, sit thou apart with cheerful air ; 

Steal from that cheek the kiss that’s due, once and again, anew, anew. 

S4ki who steps on silvery limb, nor has recrossed my threshold’s rim, 

She shall my cup with wine imbrue, once and again, anew, anew. 

How shall life's fruit by thee be won, if thou the wine-filied goblet 
shun? 

Quaff, and in thought thy loved one view; once and again, anew, 
aaews -- - -— - — 

Ravishing hearts, the girl I choose, eager to please me, well doth use 

Gauds and adornment, scent and hue ; once and again, anew, anew. 

Breeze of the morn that soon shall fleet hence to that fairy’s blissful 
street. 

Tell her the tale of Hafiz true, once and again, anew, anew. 


The above is commonly sung by the Nach-girls in India, 


with whom it is a favourite on account of its lilting tune, familiar 
to the ears of Anglo-Indians. 


In the following Mr, Bicknell’s English version is more 


musical as well as more intelligible :— 





Raftam ba bd4gh td ke bachfn am sakr guli : 


I went for a rose to the garden at morn 
When towards me the note of the bulbul was borne. 
Emamoured as I of the charms of a flower, 
Unhappy it poured forth its plaint in the bower. 
Full oft to the queen of that garden I went, 

My thoughts on that rose and that nightingale bent. 
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The rose has its thorn, and the bulbul its pain, 
This aye to continue, and that to remain. 
So thrilled to my heart that sad nightingale’s air 
That, mastered by feeling, no more I could bear. 
Though many a rose in this garden is born, 
No mortal who culls one escapes from the thorn, 
From life’s home, O Hafiz, what joy can be won? 
Defects it has thousands, but excellence none. 
Doctor Atkinson has thus translated a Saki-Nadma or Drink- 
ing song of Hafiz :— | 
Saki ! ere the sun decline 
Bring the ruby tinted wine ; 
Sorrow on my bosom preys 
Wine alone delights my days. 
- Bring it! let its sweets impart 
Rapture to my fainting heart. 
Saki! fill the bumper high, 
Why should I unhappy sigh? 
Mark the glittering bubbles swim 
Round the goblet’s smiling brim : 
Now they burst, the charm ts gone, 
Fretful life will soon be done : 
peers regzl sway is o’er, 
aikobad is now no more : 
Fill the goblet, all must sever, 
Drink the liquid gem for ever ! 
Thou shalt still in realms divine 
Quaff the soul expanding wine! 


This curious oriental expectation of drinking wine in the 
future life is, perhaps, alluded to in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
chapter XX VI. 29. 

‘Omar Khayyam, the astronomer poet of Persia, was born 
at Naishapur towards the end of the eleventh century, and 
was a school-fellow of Nizam-ud-Din, who afterwards became 
Vazir, or minister, to Jelal-ud-Din Malik Shah, and of Hasan 
Sabah, afterwards notorious as the chief of the Sect of Assas- 
sins, who was known to the Crusaders as the “Old Man of 
the Mountain.” Through the friendship of the former, he be- 
came Astronomer Royal to Malik Shah, and compiled for him 
the Jalalian Calendar, “a computation of time,” says the his- 
torian Gibbon, “ which surpassses the Julian, and approaches the 
accuracy of the Gregorian style.” ’Omar himself alludes to 


this, where he says :— 


Up from earth’s centre through the seventh gate 
I rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate; 
And many a knot unravelled by the way, 
But not the master knot of human Fate. 
Ah, but my computations, people say 
Reduced the year to better reckoning ? Nay, 
*T was only striking from the calendar 
Unborn to-morrow, and dead yesterday. 


‘Omar's rambling poems are written in Rubaiydt, or quat- 





rains, of which the first, second and fourth lines rhyme, the 
third being blank. Their metre and rhythm are admirably 
imitated by Fitzgerald : for example— 


Wake ! for the Sun has scattered into flight 
The stars before him from the field of Night ; 
And lo ! the hunter of the East has struck 
The Sultan’s turret with a shaft of Light. 
a o 


Whether at Naishaptr or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing, drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling, one by one. 


The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 

Turns ashes ; or it prospers ; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face 

Lighting a little hour or two, is gone. 


Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 

To-day of past regrets and future fears ! 
To-morrow ? Why, to-morrow I may be 

Myself with yesterday’s seven thousand years. 


For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling Time hath prest, 

Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


Why all the Saints and Sages who discussed 
So learnedly of the two worlds, are thrust 

Like foolish Prophets forth ; their Words to scorn 
Are scattered, and their mouths are stopt with dust. 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Sages and Saints, and heard great argument 
About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


With them the seed of Wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow ; 
And this was all the harvest that I reap’d, 

I came like water, and like wind I go. 


When you and I behind the Veil are past, 

Oh, but the long, long time the world shall last ; 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 

As the Sea’s self should heed a pebble-cast. 


Oh threats of Hell and hopes of Paradise ! 

One thing at least is certain ; ¢7zs life flies ; 
One thing is certain and the rest is lies ; 

The flower that once has blown for ever dies. 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through ; 

Not one returns to tell us of the road 
Which to discover, we must travel too. 


The Revelations of devout and learned, 

Who rose before us, and like prophets burned, 
Are all but stories, which, awoke from sleep, 

They told their fellows, and to sleep returned. 
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The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on-: not all your piety and wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it. 
Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare, 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair ; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why : 
Drink ! for you know not when you go, nor where. 


The sum of ’Omar Khayyam’s epicurean philosophy is “ Eat 
drink and be merry: every thing else is nothing.” Himself a 
moral and a sober man, his muse is as great a votaress of the 
wine cup as that of Hafiz, who wrote— 


Kuzil jam wa la takhsha fi h’il gunah 

Ke dar bagh-i-Jannat buwwad mai mubah. 

Come, crush me the wine-cup, nor deem it a sin, 

For we'll drink the bright vine-juice, the high Heaven within, 


And even the sober Sadi exclaims— 


Even the Kadhi would applaud us, could he of our party be; 
Thou Mohtasib! quaff the wine-cup, and thou'lt set the drunkard 
free. 
And ’Omar Khayydm thus incites to revelry and wine- 
bibbing :— 
Waste not your hour, nor in the vain pursuit 
Of this and that endeavour and dispute : 


Better be jocund with the fruitful grape, 
Than sadden after none or bitter fruit. 


You know, my friends, with what a brave carouse, 
I made a second marriage in my house ; 

Divorced old barren Reason from my bed, 
And took the daughter of the Vine to spouse. 


Why, be this juice the growth of God, who dare 
‘Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a snare ? 

A blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a curse, why then, who set it there ? 


Indeed, the idols I have loved so long, 
Have done my credit in this world much wrong: 
Have drowned my Honour in a shallow cup, 


And sold my reputation for a song. 


Yet much as Wine has played the Infidel, 
And robb’d me of my Robe of honour ; well, 

I often wonder what the vintners buy 

One-half so precious as the stuff they sell. 
The anonymous preface prefixed to the common Persian 
version of Omar Khayydm’s poems relates the following story: 
“It is written in the chronicles of the ancients, that the 
King of the Wise,’Omar Khayyam, died at Nishapur in the 
year of the Hegira 517 (A.D. 1123,; in science he was 
unrivalled ; the very paragon of his age. Khwajah Nizam 
of Samarkand, who was one of his pupils, relates the following 
story: I often used to hold conversations with my teacher 
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‘Omar Khayyam, in a garden: and one day he said to me, 
‘My tomb shall be in a spot where the north wind may scatter 
roses over it. I wondered at the words he spoke, but I knew 
that his were no idle words, Years after, when I chanced to 
re-visit Nishapur, I went to his final resting-place, and lo! 
it was just outside a garden, and trees laden with fruit stretch- 
ed their boughs over the garden wall, and dropped their flowers 
upon his tomb, so that the stone was hidden under them.” 

The ’Omar Khayyam Club in England has lately caused 
to be planted on the tomb of Edward Fitzgerald, at the little 
village of Boulge, near Woodbridge in Suffolk, two rose-bushes 
grown at Kew from cuttings obtained at the tomb of ’Omar, 
by Mr, William Simpson, the veteran artist of the “ Illustrated 
London News,” who visited the tomb of the Persian poet at 
Nishapur, when proceeding to join the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission in the year 1884. Mr. Edmund Gosse composed the 
following quatrains for the occasion— 

Reign here, triumphant rose from ’Omar’s grave, 
Borne by a fakir o’er the Persian wave ; 


Reign with fresh pride, since here a heart is sleeping 
That double glory to your master gave. 


Hither let many a pilgrim step be bent, 
To greet the rose re-risen in banishment. 

Here richer crimson may its cup be keeping 
Than brimmed it ere from Naishaptr it went. 


The four centuries from the time of Firdausi to that of 
Hafiz are the golden age of Persian poetry, but the great poets 
of that epoch have found worthy successors in both Persia 
and India, in a chain of talent which has reached to our own 
times :—Hatifi, Ghazali, ’Urfi, Faizi, Zulali, Saib, and Hatif 
Isfahani, who flourished at the end of the last ceutury ; 
down to Kaani, the late lamented poet laureate of the present 
Shah, who may be said to occupy in the modern Persian world 
of letters the place of Tennyson in England. We subjoin 
some stanzas from a Mukhammas, or poem of five lined 
stanzas, by him, In this species of composition the first four 
lines rhyme together, while the rhyme of the fifth is carried 
through the whole poem :— ¢ 


Binafsha rusta az zamtin ba tarafi juibarha, 
Va ya gusista Hur-i in za zulfikhwish tarka, 
Za sang agar na didai che san jahad shararha, 
Ba birghai lala bin miyan-i lalazarha, 
Kechun sharara mijahad za sang-i kohsarha, 


Na danama za kudaki shigufa az che pfr shud, 
Na khwirda shir “4rizash chera ba rang-i shir shud ; 
Guman baram ke ham chu man ba dam i gham asir shud, 
Za pa fikanda dilbarash chu khub dastgir shud 
Bale, chunin baranda dil za *Ashikan nigarha ! 
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The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on-: not all your piety and wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out one word of it. 
Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare, 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph, or despair ; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came, nor why : 
Drink ! for you know not when you go, nor where. 


The sum of ‘Omar Khayyam’s epicurean philosophy is “ Eat, 
drink and be merry: every thing else is nothing.” Himself a 
moral and a sober man, his muse is as great a votaress of the 
wine cup as that of Hafiz, who wrote— 

Kuzil jam wa la takhsha fi h’il gunah 
Ke dar bagh-i-Jannat buwwad mai mubah. 


Come, crush me the wine-cup, nor deem it a sin, 
For we'll drink the bright vine-juice, the high Heaven within, 


And even the sober Sadi exclaims— 


Even the Kadhi would applaud us, could he of our party be; 
Thou Mohtasib! quaffthe wine-cup, and thou'lt set the drunkard 
free. 


And ‘Omar Khayydm thus incites to revelry and wine- 
bibbing :— 


Waste not your hour, nor in the vain pursuit 

Of this and that endeavour and dispute : 
Better be jocund with the fruitful grape, 

Than sadden after none or bitter fruit. 


You know, my friends, with what a brave carouse, 
I made a second marriage in my house ; 

Divorced old barren Reason from my bed, 
And took the daughter of the Vine to spouse. 
Why, be this juice the growth of God, who dare 
Blaspheme the twisted tendril as a snare ? 

A blessing, we should use it, should we not? 
And if a curse, why then, who set it there ? 


Indeed, the idols I have loved so long, 

Have done my credit in this world much wrong: 
Have drowned my Honour in a shallow cup, 

And sold my reputation for a song. 


Yet much as Wine has played the Infidel, 
And robb’d me of my Robe of honour ; well, 

I often wonder what the vintners buy 

One-half so precious as the stuff they sell. 
The anonymous preface prefixed to the common Persian 
version of ’Omar Khayyam’s poems relates the following story : 
“It is written in the chronicles of the ancients, that the 
King of the Wise,’Omar Khayyam, died at Nishapur in the 
year of the Hegira 517 (A. D. 1123,; in science he was 
unrivalled ; the very paragon of his age. Khwajah Nizam 
of Samarkand, who was oue of his pupils, relates the following 
story: “I often used to hold conversations with my teacher 
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‘Omar Khayydm, in a garden: and one day he said to me, 
‘My tomb shall be in a spot where the north wind may scatter 
roses over it. I wondered at the words he spoke, but I knew 
that his were no idle words, Years after, when I chanced to 
re-visit Nishapir, I went to his final resting-place, and lo! 
it was just outside a garden, and trees laden with fruit stretch- 
ed their boughs over the garden wall, and dropped their flowers 
upon his tomb, so that the stone was hidden under them.” 

“The ‘Omar Khayydm Club in England has lately caused 
to be planted on the tomb of Edward Fitzgerald, at the little 
village of Boulge, near Woodbridge in Suffolk, two rose-bushes 

rown at Kew from cuttings obtained at the tomb of ’Omar, 
by Mr, William Simpson, the veteran artist of the “ Illustrated 
London News,” who visited the tomb of the Persian poet at 
Nishapur, when proceeding to join the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission in the year 1884. Mr. Edmund Gosse composed the 
following quatrains for the occasion— 

Reign here, triumphant rose from ’Omar’s grave, 
Borne by a fakir o’er the Persian wave ; 


Reign with fresh pride, since here a heart is sleeping 
That double glory to your master gave. 


Hither let many a pilgrim step be bent, 
To greet the rose re-risen in banishment. 

Here richer crimson may its cup be keeping 
Than brimmed it ere from Naishaptr it went. 


The four centuries from the time of Firdausi to that of 
Hafiz are the golden age of Persian poetry, but the great poets 
of that epoch have found worthy successors in both Persia 
and India, in a chain of talent which has reached to our own 
times :—Hatifi, Ghazali, ’Urfi, Faizi, Zulali, Saib, and Hatif 
Isfahani, who flourished at the end of the last ceutury; 
down to Kaani, the late lamented poet laureate of the present 
Shah, who may be said to occupy in the modern Persian world 
of letters the place of Tennyson in England. We subjoin 
some stanzas from a Mukhammas, or poem of five lined 
stanzas, by him. In this species of composition the first four 
lines rhyme together, while the rhyme of the fifth is carried 
through the whole poem :— -: 


Binafsha rusta az zamin ba tarafi juibaérha, 
Va ya gusista Hur-i in za zulfikhwish tarka, 
Za sang agar na didai che san jahad shararha, 
Ba birghai lala bin miyan-i lalazarha, 
Kechun sharara mijahad za sang-1 kohsarha, 


Na danama za kudaki shigufa az che pfr shua, 
Na khwirda shir “A4rizish chera ba rang-i shir shud ; 
Guman baram ke ham chu man ba dam i gham asir shud, 
Za pa fikanda dilbarash chu khub dastgir shud 
Bale, chunin baranda dil za *Ashikan nigarha ! 
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Bahar 14 che mfkunam ke shud za bar bahar i man ; 
Kindéra kardam az Jahan chun 0 shud azkinar-i man ; 
Khusha va khurram 4n dami kebid yar y4r-i man, 
Do zulfi mishk-bar-it ba chashm-i ashkbar-i man 
Chu Chashmai ke andar t shana kunand marha. 

This last simile reminds us of the Song of Solomon, Chap. 
VII. v. 4.—“ Thine eyes like the fish pools of Heshbon, by the 
gate of Beth-rabbin.” 

Ala! che saélha ke man mai 0 nadim ddshtam ; 
Chu Saltaza mishudi mai-i kadim dashtam, 
Piydlah4 va jamhé za zar o sim dadshtam, 

Dili javad-i pur bunar, kafiikarim dashtam ; 


Che khurh ba nazo ni’amatam guzasht rozgarha! 
* a Le 


If the poets of Persia are numerous, the poetasters are 
innumerable. Prosody is a requisite of a liberal education, 
and every educated man in Persia and in Persian speaking 
countries, scribbles verses, with which he afflicts his acquain- 
tances and friends, who endure the infliction in order to get a 
hearing in turn for their own. The passion for versifying in 
Persian society reminds us of the Elizabethan age in England ; 
and the conversation of the Persian man of letters or of the world, 
much resembles the stilted address of the Euphuists of the 
same time. Hackneyed quotations from well-known poets, are 
freely introduced to give point to the most common-place remarks 
and are often cleverly applied, so as to give a happy or une 
expected turn to the conversation. There are innumerable 
stories current of the z7promptu application of a happy quotation 
or invention to unforeseen circumstances. When Ghaias Beg 
’Itimdd-ud-Daula, the aged father of the famous Empress Nur 
Jahan, whose splendid mausoleum at Agra is an enduring instance 
of filial piety, lay upon his death-bed, the Emperor Shah Jahan 
came in to bid hima last farewell; and Nur Jahan asked her 
father whether he recognised His Majesty. The dying Minis- 
ter replied :— 


“Even if the mother-blind man happened to be present now 
He himself would surely know thee by the splendour of thy brow.” 


When Mirza Mahdi, the learned and eloquent Vazir of Nadir 
Shah, had, by his awkwardness, broken the priceless China bowl 
from which the king was wont to drink, he apologised for his 
awkwardness in this couplet :— 

“In kdsa ra pindashtam, taj i Fajhfdir-i Chin; 

Chun Sag-i-Astanam, pa nihddam oar sarash !” 

**] took this China bowl to be the Chinese Emperor’s crown 

Since I am the dog of this threshold, with my paw I crushed it down!" 

A review of the lighter labours of the Persian muse would 
lead us into an endless dissertation. The ballad poetry of 
Persia is principally represented by the story of the adventures 
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of Kuraghli, the Robin Hood of Iran; but it is in the native 
Turkish language of the Kizilbashiya, or Redheads, the five 
Turkish tribes whose united numbers furnish the ruling race 
in the Persia of to-day. 

The popular poetry of the camps and of the bazaars is 
mostly of Anacreontic strain. The present writer picked up, 
at an Indian bookstall, a Persian volume on the fly-leaf of which 
some former owner had scribbled these lines :— 

Kai bashad o kai b&shad o kai bashad o kai ? 
Man basham o vai bashad o nai bdshad o mai; 


Man gah lab-i vai bosam, vai gah lab-i mai, 
Man bisa za vai giram, o vai busa za nai! 


Which may be freely translated :— 


When will it be, when it will be, when wilt thou be mine? 

I with thee, and thou with me, and the music, and the wine ! 
I kissing thy red livs, and thou kissing the wine ; 

Thou kissing the flute’s mouth, and I kissing thine ! 

A somewhat similar stanza conveys the Persian idea of the 

pleasures of a pic nic :— 
Lab i jdm, o lab-i yar, o lab-i juv, o lab-i kisht 
Gar do char shavad in chahar, bih za hast bihisht ! 
The edge of the wood and the bank of the stream, and the brim of the 
cup, and the lip of the love; 
These four earthly things together are better than the heavens above | 

The play upon words of the original Persian is lost in the 
English translation. 

There are many Persian songs in common use in India, with 
pretty and poetical words. “Lala rukhd saman bard” and 
“Taza ba taza, nau ba nau” are familiar, by sound at least, to 
Anglo-Indian ears, Sir Edwin Arnold in his ‘ Sa’di in the Garden’ 
has given us a very faithful réproduction of two well known 
Persian songs in an English dress. The first, generally known, 
from its opening words, as ‘ Malik budani, represents a fancied 
dialogue between the Mogul Emperor of India, Shah Jahan, 
and his consort Mumtdazun-Nissa, the lady for whom her devoted 
husband reared the glorious mausoleum known as the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, which may be described as, without exception, 
the most beautiful building in the world. The song runs thus :— 

He: Iwas Sultan of Hind and the mountains : 

Chenab and Ravi 


Were mine, from their silver white fountains 
To the sands of the sea, 


And Gunga, and Jumna, with blisses 
Of Lordship and Line ; 

Yet I counted them less than thy kisses, 
My Lady divine! 


She: I had gold robes, and greatness, and sweetness; 
I was Queen of the Land; 
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In my palace was pride of completeness 
On my lips sate command : 


But the heart of my Lord was my glory, 
Not the crown on my brows ; 

And my garden is green with Love’s story, 
And my Tomb is Love’s house, 


The second song is also a dialogue between a lover and 
his mistress, as follows :— 


She: lam sitting in sadness, deep stricken 
With a wound that is death, 
If thou coms’t not, Physician, to quicken 
My soul with thy breath. 


Have you seen, have vou seen, oh my brothers ! 
A hawk flying south ; 

Blacker plumed, brighter-eyed than all others 
With a heart in his mouth ? 


Ah ! stay him ! ’tis mine, it is mine ! 
He has reft it amain ! 

I am red with Love’s blood, with the wine 
That is pressed from Love’s vein. 


He: My beloved hath breasts like pomegranates, 
Her teeth are sea-pearls ! 
Her eyes shine with spiendour of planets ; 
Like tangled silk curls, 


The heart-net enwove by her tresses 
I fly with faint feet : 

Oh, Allah! her clinging caresses ! 
Is Thy garden so sweet ? 


My beloved knows not how I love her, 
That the sick one is I ; 

I escape, lest the patient recover, 
And the Hakim should die. 


We cannot here refrain from quoting another song from the 
pen of the same gifted author, in which he has ingeniously 
used the following Persian verse as the refrain of an English 
lyric :— 

Ai ! Chaman az nasim i sabéh mushkbéar, 
Saman az lit&fat chu rukhsdr-i-y4r ! 


Ze bad i sahar gul dihan karda baz, 
Chu mashuk- i khandan-i ’Ashik nawaz. 


When the breeze of the morn sought the garden from far, 
The Jasmine was pale as true lovers looks are ; 
But the rose her lips parted and lifted her face, 
Like a loved one awaiting her lover’s embrace, 


Sir Edwin Arnold has expanded the pretty idea of the 
Persian poet into four verses, as follows :— 


The garden was laden with musk by the breeze, 

It whispered while earth stirred, it rustled the trees 
From the tresses of night fell the last loosened star ; 
Ai ! Chaman az Nasim-i-sabah Mushkbar ! 
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The flowers ope’d their lids ; from the wing of the bird 
The feathered head lifted ; the jessamine heard, 

All pale in her charms as true lovers’ looks are, 

Saman az litaéfat chu rukhsar-i-yar ! 


The rose was awake ere the breath of dawn blew 
With a tear on her cheek, as the nightingale knew ; 
But she parted her lips now ana lifted her face, 

Zi bad-i-sahar gul dihan karda baz. 


In the light of the morning her beautiful breast 
She bared for her lover with passion confessed ; 
All smiling and nodding she gave him her grace, 
Chu mashtk-i-khand4n i 4shik nawaz, 

Persian literature already gives signs of a considerables change, 
owing to the increased intercourse of the natives with Euro- 
peans, which shows itself in the adoption of Western modes 
of thought and methods of composition : the admired Musaijja, 
or rhyming prose, and the custom of poetical quotation, are 
conspicuously absent from the diary of His Majesty the Shah 
and other modern prose works. We are unaware of Persian 
poetry having been as yet affected by this new departure: in 
the neighbouring Musalmén Empire of Turkey, a new school 
of poetry has arisen, along with the European reforms (Tan- 
_zimat), which seeks its inspiration in French, instead of, as 


formerly, in Persian, models, Could the invention of printing 


and the Roman alphabet be generally introduced into Persia, 
it is probable that we should see a re-awakening of the national 
genius, and a revival of Persian literature, such as took place 
in Europe, under similar conditions, at the close of the Middle 
Ages. 

F, H. TYRRELL, Major-General. 
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ART. II—-TWO RUSSIAN POETS. 


CURIOUS coincidence of sorrow marks the poets of the 
first half of this century ; with hardly an exception one 
lot befell them—unhappy life and untimely death. In England, 
we had Keats, Shelley, Byron, all poets of sorrow and unrest ; all 
ill-starred, stricken, and driven to and fro, In France,—André 
Chenier, Alfred de Musset ; in Germany, Heine ; in Italy, Leo- 
pardi; on all of these the mantle of the poet fell in sorrow and 
mourning, and not in gladness and joy. In Russia the same fate 
dogged the footsteps of the brilliant constellation of singers, 
that marked this century’s beginning. Pushkin died ina duel, 
bred of a miserable quarrel, born of another’s vanity and de- 
ceit. How Lermontoff died I shall relate ; and Koltsoff was 
no happier in life, hardly happier in death. 

It is not easy, nor is it my purpose here to seek to grasp the 
meaning of this burden of sorrow and death that fell so heavily 
on the poets of our century ; they themselves could not under- 
stand it, but suffered in almost inarticulate woe ; inarticulate, 
that is, as tothe cause of their suffering, and as to any hope of 
removing it, though full of vocal sorrow as to the bitterness of 
the pain. 

Keats, full of unhappiness, looked with longing to the gifts 
that others had—wealth, prestige, freedom. Byron had all 
these—wealth, prestige, freedom, with unhappiness. Heine, 
from his mattress-grave, longed for such fair health as Shelley 
had among the sunny hills and vineyards of Italy, but Shelley 
himself, in Italy, and full of health, was sorrowful. 

So in Russia, Koltsoff’s letters are full of longings for the 
life of Petersburg ; brilliant culture, the lore of books, and the 
friendship of poets. But Lermontoff had all these, and pos- 
sessed them in sorrow and weariness, finding nojoy there, but 
only abiding sadness, Koltsoff’s life, as I shall try to depict it, 
is full of unhappiness, the spite of time, and the hostility of the 
world ; but there is a deeper unhappiness ; a restless longing 
and sadness, born of Russian melancholy and mysticism ; and 
even something more than this—something of the unrest of 
universal humanity, that recognises that “man is born to 
sorrow as the sparks fly upward.” . 


ALEXEI KOLTSOFF. 


Koltsoff, the peasant-poet, was born in Vorone}j, in the year 
1808 ; his father was a drover of the steppe, a class that, at the 
beginning of this century, held a much more considerable posi- 
tion than to-day. Koltsoff’s father, besides carrying on a trade 
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in meat and salt-fish, owned herds of cattle and sheep, the 
latter being destined for the tallow factories, Th etrade of 
drover was then at its best, in the steppe Government of 
Southern Russia, at the time when these Governments, consist- 
ing for the most part of grassy plains and prairies, were but 
sparsely populated and thus left ample room for cattle and 
sheep. When, however, the population of the Southern Go- 
vernments began to increase, crowding out the open spaces of 


pasture, the drovers began to lose ground, and, after the em-_ 


ancipation of the serfs in 1861, the class gradually disappeared. 
The emancipated serfs, who had acquired the right of holding 
land in full ownership, undertook the cultivation of corn on a 
large scale, and consequently the plough-share broke up the 
great rolling plains where the herds and flocks had formerly 
roamed at will. 

Koltsoff’s father was, through the extent of his trade, one of 
the most notable figures of the drover class ; but at the same 
tine he was a man entirely destitute of education, beyond the 
mere ability to read and write, and fully convinced that only 
that was worth learning which could be turned to a practical 
account in his trade, like reading, and writing, and the first 
four rules of arithmetic. He acted on this principle in taking 
his son from the local school after he had passed only a year 
and a half there, with the intention of utilising him in his trade. 
There was no one to step forward in young Alexei’s interest, to 
urge his father to let him remain longer at school. His mother 
was a kind-hearted, simple woman, quite illiterate, and more- 
over, as was universally the case in the mercantile class in 
Russia, entirely devoid of a practical voice in the affairs of the 
family, the more so that her-husband-was a stubborn man, who 
allowed no one to offer him advice. When he was taken away 
from school, Alexei Koltsoff was just ten years old, but he was 
deeply grieved at leaving his school, where, though the teach- 
ing was at best mediocre, yet he caught glimpses of things 
entirely unknown in his family, and where his love of study had 
been already kindled. 

Reading was henceforth possible only in the winter. In the 
summer, his days were spent on the steppe, watching his 
father’s sheep among ignorant shepherds, often suffering from 
rigorous weather that overtook, him, and forced him to pass 
tne night under the open sky. Even in winter, he could only 
study at odd moments, for his father often sent him with the 
traders to purchase and sell salt-fish and meat, the staple of his 
Wares, 

Very bitter it was to this richly-gifted boy, full of varied 
abilities and sensitive to every impression, to be torn away 
from study and books to the sordid details of his father’s 
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trade. Though he longed to study, study was precluded to 
him, both then and later ; so that all his life he felt the lack 
of systematic education ; and he could hardly replace it by 
his snatched moments of reading from the few books that 
were accessible to him. But reading is beneficial only when it 
is well directed, and when well-chosen books are supplied ; 
when some riper experience can point out the narrow path 
through the limitless labyrinth of books. For Kolisoff no such 
guidance existed, or was possible, in the circumstances in 
which he lived. Where was he to find books when everyone 
around him regarded them as either useless or positively harm- 
ful, when nothing that could be called even the germ ofa 
library existed among them ? 

It happened, however, that there was among his father’s ac- 
quaintances, a merchant, who had for some reason or other, a 
considerable number of books, and who also had a son with a 
passion for study. 

The two boys became warm friends, and eagerly explored 
the library that was put at their disposal. It is true that 
the books were not of a sort to enlighten the understanding and 
enrich it with sound information ; for the majority consisted 
of stories of witchcraft, and every kind of impossible fiction ; 
the tone of which helped to stir Koltsoff's already powerful im- 
agination, and so were not without their measure of usefulness. 
Under their influence he became more and more a poet ; able to 
understand clearly the working of his own and others’ hearts, able 
to sympathise with everything noble and beautiful, and to seek 
the noble and beautiful where others, less gifted, might pass 
it by unnoticed ; able to see what is fair and great in nature, 
to enrich and beautify it with his imagination, and to record 
the garnered riches of his mind in a form that reaches the hearts 
of all, and makes the reader a sharer in the mind of the poet. 

Koltsoff never acquired mastery over the universal style that 
marks the greatest masters. There always remained something 
peculiar and personal in his song, some trace of his narrow 
surroundings, and an echo of his own city of Voronej. This 
is what makes his verse so hard to translate, so that I can only 
indicate remotely its character in an English version, and not 
truly reproduce it, The first half-dozen stanzas of his “ Har- 
vest” will illustrate this :— 


“ HARVEST.” 


‘* Hotly crimsoning, 
Dawn awakeneth 

On the valley where 
Misty vapours are ; 

And the sun appears 
Gleamingly, ruddily, 
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Lifts the veil of mist, 

To the mountain top ; 
Then, condensing there, 

Vapours darkening 
Gather gloomily, 

Lower sullenly : 
Lower sullenly 

As remembering, 
Looking longingly 

To the earth below ; 
Whirling hurriedly, 

Tossing stormily, 
Swiftly hastening, 

The white world along ; 
Weapons gathering, 

F:iom the thunderstorm 
Fiery lightning, and 

The wide rain-bow arc ; 
Weapons gathering, 

Darkly opening 
For the thunder crash 

Andthetumbling rain... 


J doubt whether a true translation of Koltsoff can be made in 
any tongue. To do so, would need a poet, as great as 
Koltsoff himself ; a poet, moreover, whose mind and _ soul 
had been fed on the morning sunlight, and the dew-sprink- 
led flowers of the steppe, as Koltsoff was; a poet great 
enough to rise to the sublime faith of Koltsoff’s “ Prayer,” and 
yet tinged with that sad mysticism that makes Koltsoff so truly 
Russian ; such a one might translate Koltsoff, but no other, 

It is difficult even to express the peculiar value of Koltsoff’s 
verse. The short,. almost epigrammatic lines, carrying always 
a fuller meaning than a mere translation of the words can give ; 
the simple, and yet inimitable music of the rhythm ; the vivid- 
ness of colour, as of a sunbeam broken into rainbow sparkles 
by the crystal dew, and over all the keen, sweet, sad personality 
of the poet, breathing individuality into every line. 

Up to the period I have described, Koltsoff was a poet only 
in potentiality; he had neither written verse, nor what is 
more remarkable, read the verse of others, It happened to 
him for the first time, when he was fourteen years old, to read 
the works of a Russian poet. 

He chanced to buy the works of Dmitryeff at the market 
whither he had gone to sell, his father’s wares. Dmitryeff 
wrote light, musical verse, whose melody caught Koltsoff’s 
ear, and wakened an echoing music in his mind. He tried 
to write himself. At first, the verses that cost him a world of 
trouble, that seemed so perfect while he wrote them, were 
halting and weak ; because, in the first place, he had no know- 
ledge whatever of the art of verse ; and, secondly, because he 
was too young, and had lived through no experience that could 
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furnish a sound subject-matter for his work ; he knew no strong 
sorrow or joy, and passion was still to him an unopened book, 

Without experience in himself, he could not supply the want 
from others, for gll around him were of a texture unamenable 
to his muse. But as the poet’s power was Koltsoff’s from birth, 
he could not restrain his longing to write verse, and, in spite of 
every obstacle, in spite of every difficulty, he continued to 
create what he could as he could, and still more, to read the 
verse of other Russian writers. 

At that time Pushkin was at the height of his glory, 
Koltsoff managed to procure his works among others, and from 
them he drank in strong nourishment for his art. At this 
period also, he had the good luck to find a faithful and wise 
cuide in a young man named Serebrauski, who was _ possessed 
of aclear intellect and noble nature, had received an admirable 
education, and was able to give Koltsoff, with whom he was 
united by a close friendship, valuable counsel for his art, and it 
cannot be doubted that Serebrauski’s advice was a powerful 
instrument in the development which led Koltsoff forward on 
his true path, and helped to make him a poet in words and 
work, and not only in potentiality and hope, though up to the 
present none of his verses had been printed. 

And this inner progress was made at a time when activities 
of quite another sort were demanded of him; when he was 
compelled, as before, to drive his father’s flocks over the steppe, 
to follow and fall in with the huckstering of the markets, and 
to fill his mind with all the petty details of the drover’s trade, 
All this his father exacted from him, and all this he conscienti- 
ously fulfilled ; in the first place because he was an obedient son, 
and, secondly, because, through his extreme youth, he was un- 
able to find for himself any occupation that would have given 
wider scope to his longing for culture. In one thing Only the 
drover’s life was congenial to young Koltsoff ; he loved the wide 
expanses of the steppes, where his hours were spent, moving to 
and fro after the herds, and day and night he passed in the 
midst of that nature, that afterwards so deeply tinged his poems. 
Another side of his life brought great profit to his verse, in 
that it kept him in touch with the simple peasantry, where he 
learnt the songs of the Russian people, amongst them many 
full of vivid inspirations, and which, when he became himself a 
singer, brought him rich material. He learnt to know the 
Russian people, as the people were to know him ; to love the 
people and to win the people’s love. Wherever Koltsoff ap- 
peared,—this was of course, after his work was really begun,— 
jn whatever village he stopped, everywhere his coming was 
welcome, everywhere he was received as a valued guest, 

Even many years after his death, the neighbouring peasants 
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cherished the memory of Alexei Koltsoff, remembering him 
as gentle and good, and deeply lamenting his untimely end. 

But all this was not enough to make Koltsoff happy ; his 
mind and spirit were not of a character to find lasting satis- 
faction in such a life. In his verse he has told us how he lived 
in those early years :— 

“Wearily, joylessly, 

My young days went by ; 
While the cattle grazed, 

Sorrow wandered too ; 
Where the horses went, 

Grief had gone before ; 
A wild wanderer, 

Or, returning home, 
Pressed with petty cares. 

From a father’s lips 
Counsels worldly-wise ; 

In such toils as these, 
Twenty years had passed. . . 

Koltsoff’s verse is especially difficult to translate, just be- 
cause it is so intensely Russian: so close to the heart of the 
popular speech, full of half-expressed feeling, brief, frequent, 
allusive, and full of reticences. I cannot hope to do more than 
catch something of the feeling and music of his songs, while 
adhering closely to the original, in the illustrations that I have 
chosen for the brief sketch of his life. 

When his twentieth year was reached, an event happened 
which was to cause Koltsoff abiding sorrow. In the house, 
among the servants, was a young girl, Eudocia, or, to use the 
familiar Russian diminutive, Dunyasha, whose duties were to 
attend on Koltsoff’s sisters. She was his father’s serf, for, at 
that time, not only the nobility,—but the official class, the 
priests and merchants held serfs, whom they eithér bought in 
the name of a neighbouring noble, or hired from one of the 
nobles for a definite period. Dunyasha, as she grew up, deve- 
loped such rich beauty, and was so well endowed with the 
wealth of the mind, that Koltsoff fell deeply in love with her. 
His love awakened her’s. Koltsoff’s father came to know of 
their attachment, and determined at once to separate the lovers, 
in order to forestall the possibility of a secret marriage. He 
wished his son to wed the rich daughter of one of his merchant 
friends, and not a poor serf girl. Heacted without delay, and 
when Alexei Koltsoff was away on a distant errand across the 
steppes, he sold Dunyasha and her mother to a land-owner on 
the Don, who often visited Voronej ; and when Alexei returned, 
he found his sweetheart gone. What had become of her, his 
father refused to tell. He grew desperate with sorrow, fell ill, 
and lay at death’s door. When at last he recovered, he wander- 
ed hither and thither across the steppes in search of Dunyasha. 
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He failed to find her, but, through the irony of fate, succeeded 
in learning that she had been married, against her will, toa 
Kazak of one of the out-posts. Opinions differ as to her fate, 
It is said that she drooped and died soon after her marriage ; 
but other authorities assert that she became resigned to her lot, 
lived happy with her husband, and after Alexei’s death, she 
returned to Voronej. At least it is certain, that the young 
lovers were separated ; and this separation was a main cause 
of the fact that, from that time Koltsoff began to write verses 
that did not echo the style of the poets whose works he 
had studied, but were full of deep and original feeling ; for 
this was the first time that he had been stirred by strong pas. 
sion. His verses became better and better known in Voronej, 
where, among the younger people, there was a considerable 
number of well-educated minds. His father and mother did 
not thwart him in this development, because, through it, he 
not only did not neglect his commercial duties, but even became 
his father’s right hand. 

Besides, his father was full of practical sense, trying to turn 
everything to material and visible profit. When he learned 
that, only for the sake of his verses, his son was known and 
welcomed, and saw that even great people, like the Governor 
of Voronej, were fond of him, he thought: “ Let him write, may 
be something good will come of it ; and these great friends of 
his will bring us some luck.” For Koltsoff the elder had several 
law cases in progress, from all of which he did not hope to 
escape with clean hands ; hence the necessity to him of power- 
ful protectors. 

But young Koltsoff was restless and discontented in Voronej ; 
he longed for the capital, for St. Petersburg or Moscow, where 
all the best writers lived, and where, in consequence, he hoped 
to find more nourishment for his soul than in Voronej. Luck 
was on his side. In 1831, his father sent him to Moscow, in 
futherance of some commercial enterprise. At this time Kolt- 
soff had at least one friend and patron in Russia, Stankevitch, 
the son of a Voronej land-owner, and a person of culture and 
education. 

Not long before, Stankevitch had spent the summer in 
Voronej, where he had met Koltsoff, had read his verse and 
found: much of it full of promise. When he came to Moscow, 
therefore Koltsoff naturally turned to Stankevitch, who intro- 
duced him to several well-known writers,—thanks to which some 
of Koltsoffs verse for the first time appeared in print. This gave 
Koltsoff great joy, for it showed him that others found in his 
verses genuine merit, others who were ripe in literary ex- 
perience, and were ready to put his verse permanently on 


record, 
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On this occasion Koltsoff’s stay in Moscow was very brief ; 
but, none the less, this brief visit kindled in him still more 
strongly a longing for the life of the capital. Five years later, 
in 1836, a possibility arose for him to visit Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. His father willingly sent him there; for he was 
finally convinced that his son’s verses would come to something ; 
that he was known outside his native government of Vorone] ; 
and consequently concluded that it would be foolish not to 
advance his lawsuits, which had been transferred to St. Peters- 
burg, by means of his son’s friends in the capital. Koltsoff, 
though his visit to St. Petersburg was primarily on behalf of 
lis father’s suits and commercial activities, had, as we have 
seen, a higher aim, the gathering of mental and spiritual food. 
On this second journey, Koltsoff became acquainted, first in 
Moscow, and then in St. Petersburg with the best writers. They 
all received him very kindly ; for at this time he had become 
better known, as, besides the two or three poems we have 
spoken of, he had published a score or more; many of them 
of signal merit. 

Even so great a poet as Pushkin received him with open 
arms ; he met with warm sympathy from Jukovski, who has 
still a considerable reputation as a writer, and who was at that 
time tutor to the Heir-apparent to the Throne, afterwards 
Alexander II. Moving constantly among those literary po- 
tentates, and listening to their words, he felt more and more 
keenly the difference between that life and the life he had to 
lead in Vorone}j. 

After this, he visited the capital twice,—in 1838, and again in 
1840. In the intervals between these journeys, he wrote to his 
new friends in Moscow and St. Petersburg. Many of the letters 
have been preserved, and from them we can picture the life 
he led, both outwardly in his father’s house and inwardly in 
his own mind. In one letter he wrote: “ My father has been 
in Moscow for two months, to sell bullocks ; at home I am 
alone. Work is plentiful. I buy pigs; I look after the wine- 
press, and cut wood in the forest. In autumn I plough the 
fields, and soon I have to visit the villages ; at home I am busy 
from dawn till midnight.” Inanother letter, written soon after 
his return home in 1838, he says: “ I reached Voronej all safe ; 
but life in Voronej has become twice as distasteful to me as be- 
fore ; 1 am weary, sad, and homeless here. Every thing seems 
untrue and unreal. Our commerce has expanded of itself, 
bringing a swarm of new troubles to me; every day a sorrow, 
every step a fall. But thank God, I still manage to endure 
patiently. . . . I thank you,and thank all our friends at the 
Sametime; you and they have done much for me, oh far, far too 
much ! Those two months were worth five years of life in Voronej 
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tome, I look, but cannot recognise myself. Style occupies me 
hardly at all ; I read little, almost never. My head is so full of 
the follies of my life that I grow sick of them. Swim, my 
little bird, in all waters, as the needs of life demand ; even dive 
into the mud, when dive you must ; bend and stand straight at 
the same time. And all this I do, and even willingly.” 

Then misfortunes also came upon him. Of them he wrote to 
his friends in St. Petersburg: “ The present year, for our com- 
merce, had turned out badly. Many of our cattle fell ; that is, 
died. Capital of our own we had hardly any ; trading on 
borrowed money. ‘The cattle died, the money spent on them 
was lost, and this money was not ours. 

The people are not to blame that our cattle died: the money 
must be paid, and we have nothing to pay it with. What would 
you have us do? Ifit was only a little, a thousand roubles, 
or two thousand, or even three, I could soon manage to put 
things straight ; but there are twenty thousand. How to ex- 
tricate ourselves? That is my present trouble. Ofcourse, God 
is not without grace, nor man without sin. And through that 
sin, I would even run away from it all; but what would become 
of my old father ? Of course, it is possible to be forgotten, and 
to go away foratime ; but this the creditors will not permit. 
These are the circumstances that fate has brought on me; 
come what will, I shall face them.” 

In a second letter, Koltsoff again complains : “ Trouble, work, 
sorrow,—these are my friends and constant companions, God 
knows when they will leave me. With them I go forth and lie 
down, eat and sleep. Alas! Iam worn out! and there is no 
help. Ay, in the present we suffer, and hope for better in the 
future ; the future comes, and it is worse, incomparably, What- 
ever you do, every thing falls away: from you. Whatever you 
buy, whatever profits you expect—nothing comes of it. Loss 
upon loss. Shall I speak openly ? Our loss is bad enough already. 
Chew it as you will, you’ cannot stomach it; it still sticks in 
your throat. After all the loss does not matter, the devil take 
it.” 

In addition to all this, a new sorrow overtook Koltsoff. 
His friend Serebrauski, of whom we have spoken already, died, 
Living in St. Petersburg, he fell a prey to the wide-spread 
scourge of consumption, and the doctors advised him to go 
home to the sunny south of Russia. Koltsoff helped him with 
money, but the disease took its course, and Serebrauski died 
among the summer flowers. Koltsoff wrote of his loss :—“I 
have lost a friend whom I loved for years, and whose absence 
I mourn bitterly. Need and grief destroyed the sufferer’s body. 
It is sad to think of : there was once a beloved friend, for years 
even he was with me, and now—gone; you will never see him 
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again, and all around is silent. No grief of mine was ever so 
bitter.” 

The death of Serebrauski was all the sadder for Kolt- 
soff, that not a single friend was now left him in his sou- 
thern home. This is clear from one of his letters: “ Here, 
all around me, Tartar after Tartar, Jew after Jew ; not a kin- 
dred soul! My writings bring me nothing but reproaches. 
Every knave falls on me as a wretched scribbler whose wings 
must be broken.” 

He had a faithful companion in one of his sisters ; but even 
she, Owing to various circumstances, not only deserted him, 
but even became his sworn enemy. But in spite of all this, in 
the strength of his soul, and health of his strong and lu- 
minous mind, he did not lose cheerfulness. When one of his 
friends in the capital reproached him for losing heart, he 
wrote in reply: “ No, I have not lost heart ; and I face my 
misfortunes with open breast and eye toeye, I do not run 
away ; I stand and wait for the storm. If it breaks me, I shall 
fall; if I hold out, I shall continue on my way. But I 
will not kneel before it, nor tearfully cry for mercy likea 
woman. I ama Russian, anda man; we take our hats off 
before the storm, but the blood does not stop in our hearts, 
We let the cold into our bodies, but we do not keep it there. 
We even gather force to cry ‘Begone, whence you came.’ 
Start again to better things. ” 

This note is echoed in his poem “ World Weariness :” 

“Gloomy storm clouds lowering, 
Wild winds howling round me, 
Tempest torn, and weary, 

Bitter sorrow found me. _ 

Grey my life, and dreary, 
Hopeless now for ever, 


Since young joy has left me, 
And love warms me never. | 


Grown too weak to battle ~ 
More with sorrows thronging, 
Yet the world invites me, 
And I linger, longing. 


Fled my fickle fortune,— 
Gone—or hiding only? 
Ere the time had ripened, 
Gone, and left me lonely. 
Courage ! spread your pinions, 
Soaring to the fountains, 

Haply Joy is hiding, 

There beyond the mountains ? 
Or if not—then waiting, 
Where the waves beat coldly, 
Loveless and in sorrow, 
Live your life out boldly. ” 
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Koltsoff’s letter concludes: “ No, I have not lost heart, 
nor shall I, unless my strength deserts me; unless my body 
wears out, and breaks,—then the end !” 

Koltsoff’s prophecy came true. His strength deserted him ; 
his body did not respond to the valour of his spirit. In 1840 
he visited the capital for the last time ; looked again on the 
brilliant life there, in the midst of kindred spirits, and his 
heart grew heavier at the thought that he soon must leave 
it all behind. He wrote to his father asking for money, in the 
hope that he would divide their property, and give him, with 
his share, the possibility of settling permanently in St. 
Petersburgh, and giving up his whole time to literary work, but 
his father refused. 

He wrote to hisson: “I hear that you wish to remain in 
St. Petersburgh. Do, and good luck to you! I give you my 
blessing, but nothing else.” Koltsoff was forced to return. 

“If you only knew,” he wrote to a friend, “ how reluctant 
Iam to go home. What a chill runs through me when I think 
of it ; and yet it is inevitable—an iron law. ” 

He bowed to the inevitable, and returned. And then began 
for him a life of servitude. Independently of all that he had 
had to suffer in Voronej hitherto, there began for him a period 
of hostility with his father. His father for some time back had 
begun io bear ill-will against his son. He had counted on him 
and the influence of his friends in the capital to settle certain 
troublesome details of business; and thereby he hoped to 
better considerably his condition. 

Besides this, seeing that his son was welcomed and befriend- 
ed by men like Jukovski, the tutor to the Heir-apparent, he 
hoped that his son would himself become a personage of note. 
Finally he hoped that his son’s verses would bring him a 
considerable sum of money. But when he came to see that all 
this brought no pecuniary profit at all, he began to thwart 
his son’s literary ambitions, for money was for him the one 
thing worth working for. With considerable truth, Koltsoff 
wrote of him in one of his letters: “He is a merchant, a 
speculator ; has risen from nothing. He has been winnowing rye 
all his life, till his breast is so hard that he cares for nothing 
but profit and his trade. ” 

There were other subjects of contention between father and 
son. Koltsoff’s father was a tyrant, and no one in the family 
dared to contradict him. But Alexei was not of this sort; he 
never yielded to him. With years his father grew more dis- 
contented ; and on this last return from Moscow his hostility 
broke out into an open flame. It was greatly augmented, 
because his father wished Koltsoff to marry, and began to bespeak 
a bride for him in the family of arich merchant. But this 
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could not meet with success, all the more that Koltsoff was in 
love with another woman, 

It was not only on account of his father’s enmity that 
Koltsoff's home-life was unhappy ; he was far more grieved 
that the sister who had been his sincerest and closest friend, 
and whom he had been warmly attached to, had become his 
enemy. It is unnecessary to enter into the details of that 
enmity, but whatever it was, it went so far, that not only did 
brother and sister cease to speak to each other, but even when 
Koltsoff was at the point of death, this sister, who was then 
married, being on a visit to her parents, would not even enter 
her brother’s sick room, and Koltsoff either ordered his door 
to be kept shut, or turned his face to the wall. Once, before 
she was married, but after Koltsoff had fallen ill, she played 
him a very ungentle trick. She had invited a number of guests, 
who were assembled in the next room, to Koltsoff’s bed room. 
They laid a little girl on the table, covered her with a sheet, 
and began in chorus to sing a mortuary service for the “deceased 
slave of God, Alexei Koltsoff.” The unhappy poet, lying 
in the next room, already stricken with the illness that killed 
him, could not escape a single word of this shameful jest, which 
was all the sadder, as coming from a sister, who had been his 
dearest friend. 

Koltsoff fell ill soon after his last visit to the capital ; then 
partially recovered, but not for long. The malady broke out 
again more violently than before ; one inflammation followed 
another with deadly effect on his high, strong nature, grinding 
down and tearing to pieces the delicate structure of his life, 
His sufferings were increased by the fact that quiet was made 
iinpossible for him by the circumstances of his life of family 
discord, where everyone seemed almost to delight in putting 
him to unnecessary pain. 

This was especially the case during the marriage of his 
sister. He wrote of it as follows to one of his friends in 
Moscow: ‘“ Everything has begun to whirl and rush round my 
room. They do nothing but wash the floors all day long, and 
damp is deadly for me. The censers send forth torrents of 
smoke every day. For my delicate lungs this is something 
terrible. I am suffering from a new inflammation, first on the 
right side, then on the left, beside the heart, dangerous and 
painful enough. Thistime I was thoroughly frightened. For 
several days my life hung on a hair. And at that time my 
sister held receptions every day,—noise, shouting, running ; up to 
midnight the doors of my room are never closed for a moment. 
I ask them not to smoke, they smoke all the more. I ask them 
not to burn perfumes, they do it on purpose. I ask them 
not to wash the floors, they wash them,” 
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Although afterwards a little more consideration was shown 
him, still the remembrance of all this could not fade from his 
mind. He bitterly regretted the impossibility of revisiting 
St. Petersburg or Moscow ; and wrote as follows to his friends: 
“Well, my comrades, the time has come for saying farewell, 
For how long ? I know not. But this werd seems to lie bitterly 
on my soul, But again farewell, and once more farewell, If 
I were a woman, this would be a good time to weep. ” 

At one time he seemed to recover. He left the house, 
walked abroad in the light of day, and again fell a thinking 
of how he might visit his friends. But no expedient was 
attainable. In one of his letters he writes of thisas follows: * To 
travel to St. Petersburg my father will not give me a kopeck. 
But let us suppose I found means to get there. I have things 
worth some three hundred roubles. But what am I to do when I 
eet there ? Find work in some office—-I cannot. Begin business 
on my own account? I have no capital. Rest my hopes on 
iny verses ? What would I get for them ? Would they pay enough 
for them to provide me with tea and shoes? perhaps, but 
nothing more. A song or two a year—a mere trifle. They 
won’t give much for them. They advise meto go; but I am 
afraid. While I have lived on the earth, I have seen no good, 
or but little, and that in St. Petersburgh and Moscow, not in 
Voronej. Supposing I had to beg when I was forty ? Bad 
indeed!” 

He was not left long in suspense. Death, overtaking him with 
rapid steps, cut the knot of his uncertainties. In sorrow, in lonelli- 
ness, his last days were passed. Not long before hisdeath, a writer 
who was travelling in southern Russia visited him. In conversa- 
tion Koltsoff said to him : “ My life is heavy here. Nota single 
soul to give mea fresh thought. This is a desert, and a sheep 
is the best work of God. He gives wool, mutton, and is useful. 
People here become as sheep, only materially useful, and it 
seems to me that this is not well. They look on me as a lost 
inan, because I bring neither wool nor mutton. Well, God be 
with them!” In the same conversation he recounted his sorrow 
at not being able to open his mind with study, as he had hoped : 
* My God!” he exclaimed, “ how lucky you are! You have 
studied ; but God did not grant thisto me. I must die in my 
darkness !” 

His last days are thus described by people who learned the 
details from his relations. The poor sufferer was withered 
almost to nothing by his terrible malady. Nothing but the 
spirit of the old Koltsoff remained. Not long before his death, 
showing his sister his withered hands, and pointing to the 
palm, he said: “ This is the only place where the flesh has 
remained ; all the rest is nothing but bones.” Big tears trickled 
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down his cheeks as he spoke. On the 15th of October, 1842, 
Alexei Koltsoff desired to receive the last sacrament, and sent 
for the minister of religion. When the priest entered his room 
bearing the consecrated elements, Koltsoff rose from the bed 
and knelt to receive them, but was unable to rise again. The 
priest helped him to rise, and gently rebuked him, saying : 
“Why should you overtax your strength?” But the dying 
poet replied: “ Do not say this to me! I know and understand 
who has visited me!” A few minutes before his death, he 
drank tea from a big cup which he prized very highly, as it hac 
been given him by one of his St. Petersburg’s friends. His hands 
trembled pitifully, so that his old nurse, who had attended on 
iim ceaselessly since the beginning of his illness, held the cup 
for him to drink. “ Listen, nurse,” he said; “how strange you 
are ; you have poured the tea into that cup again! It is too 
big for me, and besides, | am so weak that I may break it or 
upset it ! Pour it into the glass !" She began to pour the tea 
from the cup into the glass ; and after a moment, his mother 
and sister, who were in the next room, heard the nurse cry 
out : they hastened to her, and found Koltsoffalready dead. He 
died instantaneously, holding in both hands the hand of his 
nurse, who had just set Cown the tea-glass on the little table 
that stood beside his bed. 

How strong was the hostility between father and son is evi- 
dent from the fact that on the day after his death, his father 
went toashop to buy cloth, muslin and brocade, and, while 
concluding the purchase, related to his friend, the shopkeeper, 
how, on the previous evening, that is, on the evening of the day 
his son died, he had spent a merry time at the inn, because he 
had managed to conclude an advantageous bargain. When 
the merchant asked him whom he was buying the brocade for, 
he carelessly replied : “ Oh, for my son Alexei,—he died yester- 
day.” 

In course of time, however, the father’s hostility passed away. 
He built a tomb for his son, and placed and iron monument on 
it. Many years after Koltsoff's death, his father said: “A 
wise head had my Alexei, but God did not wish him to live 
long here. Books ruined him, and brought him to the tomb.” 

So ended Alexei Koltsoff, one of the greatest poets of Russia, 
one of the truest singers of the century. 


MIKHAIL LERMONTOFF. 


Hardly happier in his life, hardly less to be pitied in the 
circumstances of his death, was Koltsoff’s great contemporary, 
Mikhail Urevitch Lermontoff. As the story of his life has 
already been told in English, I shall pass on to the last few 
years immediately preceding his death ; and try to gather into-a 
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single picture the lights that are shed on his stormy, unhappy 
soul by the memories of his comrades, and the unconscious con- 
fessions of his own verse. 

The story of his death is now told, if I mistake not, for the 
first time in English, and the details I have gathered are fuller 
than any yet published, even in Russia. 

Lermontoff's life was wrecked, not by illness, nor by the 
stress of sorrow and struggle with fate, as was Koltsoff’s, but 
rather by his own despair of happiness and peace, that led him 
to recklessness and unrest. This unrest breaks out in all his 
works, where he finds a cause for it in anything,—climate, cir- 
cumstances, disappointment, or some merely casual event, not 
recognising that these are merely coloured by the restless long- 
ing of the soul, 

“ Many inhabitants of St. Petersburg, who have passed their 
childhood in another climate, experience a strange influence 
from our gloomy sky. <A kind of melancholy indifference, like 
that with which the Northern sun turns away from our thank- 
less earth, steals over the soul, and numbs all the vital powers. 
At such a moment the heart is incapable of enthusiasm, the mind 
of thought. In this condition Petchorin found himself. Unex- 
pected success had crowned his half-hearted efforts, and yet he 
felt no satisfaction.” Thus wrote Lermontoff in “ Princess 
Ligovskaya,” in 1836. 

In describing Petchorin’s feelings here, as in many other 
passages, Lermontoff is relating his own experience under a 
thin disguise. He himself knew well the sinister fascination, 
the deadening of thought, and paralysis of the will, born of the 
Northern capital’s exotic unnatural life. 

The several periods he passed in St. Petersburg are marked 
by gloomy depression and apathy, or fitful, feverish activity ; 
and many of the poems belonging to these periods are full of 
morbid self analysis, and protests against the hollowness of life. 
St. Petersburg had the power to draw out all the worst elements 
of Lermontoff’s genius, the self-centered pessimism, and con- 
temptuous irony that constantly threatened to strangle his 
true poetic gift. 

Early in 1837 a change came. The verses on the death of 
Pushkin, resulted in Lermoutoff’s temporary banishment from 
St. Petersburg, and his transfer from the Life-Guard Hussars 
to the Nijegorod Dragoon regiment serving in Caucasus. No- 
thing more beneficial could have happened. The pure southern 
skies calmed Lermontoff’s spirit ; his imagination was strength- 
ened by the over-shadowing presence of the stern, snow-clad 
mountains, 

The defiles of Kazbek and Elbruz, the valleys of Daghestan, 
the impetuous beauty of Terek, not only gave him the back- 
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ground for the final version of “ Demon,” but largely“develop- 
ed the self-command and assured artistic skill which raised 
it so far above the earlier versions. During this first exile to 
the Caucasus, the character of Petchorin was expanded from 
its first immature outlines, and the conceptions for its final 
development were formed. In these later developments, Ler- 
montoff is no longer so completely enamoured of his pessimist 
hero, and the identification of himself with the Petchorin of 
“The Hero of our Time,” is far less complete than with the 
Petchorin of “ Princess Liqovskaya.” He has an artistic interest 
in the evolution of Petchorin’s character, rather than a _ close 
personal sympathy with his passions and thoughts, 

Unfortunately, Lermontoff was soon recalled to St. Peters- 
burg. On his return he fell again under the strange influence 
of its gloomy sky ; periods of depression and irritation gave 
birth to poems like the “ Meditation,” “ Distrust Thyself” and 
the “ First of January.” As the last of these gives a picture of 
Lermontoff’s mental life, just before his second banishment to 
the Caucasus, J] have ventured to render part of it into English ; 
and have done so the more readily, that it contains little of the 
subtle music and beauty that make some of Lermontoff’s 
lyrics the despair of the translator :— 


THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 
‘* How often, mingling in the brilliant crowd, 
When the wild noise of Music rises high, 
And sound of dancing, as in fitful dreaming,— 
And the unmeaning voices murmur loud, 
Of soulless men and women passing by, 
Hidden behind a decent mask of seeming ; 


* And when my chilly hands are mockingly 
By some bold beauty’s daring fingers pressed— 
That trembling have forgot, and banished fears ; 
Though seeming sharer in their revelry, 
I cherish an old memory in my breast, 
A sacred melody of vanished years. 


“ And if for one brief moment disappears 

The bitter present, and past visions come, 
Like a wild bird set free, my spirit flies 

To well-loved haunts of childhood’s quiet years, 
And once again the lofty feudal home 

And ruined garden house before me rise, . . . 


‘* And when the visions cheat, I recognise, 

And the rough tumult drives away my thought, 
A guest unwelcome at their festival,— 

Oh, how L long to mar their revelries, 
To lash them with a verse of iron wrought, 

And soaked with fierce malevolence and gall.” 


A few weeks later, in February, (1840), this wild restlessness 
broke out in a quarrel with M. Ernest Barantt, which I have 
already described elsewhere.* 











* In the ACADEMY ; November 21st 1891. 
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Its exact cause is uncertain, if any reason other than the 
tumult in Lermontoff’s mind need be sought. The quarrel] 
resulted in a duel, in which Lermontoff was slightly wounded, 
When this became known, he was placed under arrest, and 
the breach of discipline involved in the duel was submitted 
toa military commission. While under arrest in the Guard House, 
Lermontoff wrote the half serious imaginary conversation em- 
bodying his conception of the poet’s mission ; and to this time 
also probably belongs the“ Air-Ship,’ in which his own im. 
prisonment seems to have suggested a theme—the exile of St, 
Helena. 

The military Commission delayed their decision for some 
time ; the gravest charge against Lermontoff was the imputa- 
tion of falsehood in his statement to Major General Plautin,— 
an imputation which was almost certainly undeserved, It is pos- 
sible that the opinion of the Commission was partly influenced 
by the personal feeling of the Emperor Nicholas, who never quite 
forgave Lermontoff for his fierce attack on the throne, in the 
“ Verses on the Death of Pushkin.” 

In the beginning of April, 1840, Lermontoff was a se- 
cond time banished to the Caucasus, being transferred this 
time to the Tenguiski regiment, then in action against the 
Cherkess mountaineers. 

Lermontoff left St. Petersburg full of resentment at the Com- 
mission’s decision, which left a slur on his honour. His dis- 
satisfaction took form during his journey southward over the 
the steppes, in an exquisite dactylic poem, the “ Clouds,” the 
subtle music of which it is almost impossible to reproduce :— 


“ CLoups.”’ 

‘* Heavenly clouds, ye are pilgrims eternally ! 

Through the wide azure ye wander, in pearly chain 
Hastening onward, as though like one exiled 

From the dear north to the far distant south again. 
** Who is it drives you? is it cruel fate’s decree ? 

Or secret hatred? or foes’ open enmity? 
Or has some sin of the past laid its hand on you ? 

Or of false friendship the poisonous calumny ? 

“No ! of the bare fruitless fields ye were wearying 

Grief is unknown to you; passion unknown to you ; 
Cold everlastingly, free everlastingly, 

Kindred are nought to you, exile is now for you.” 


The same brooding over his exile prompted his choice for 
translation of Heine’s “Ein Fichten baum steht einsam:” 
where the snow-laden pine of the North dreams of the sun- 
scorched palm. Lermontoff made two versions of this poem, 
immediately after writing the “Clouds.” <A further stage of his 
journey is reflected in the ode to Princess Stcherbatora, where 
the “ flowery plains of the Ukraine, the nights glittering with 
brilliant stars, the dark blue transparent skies, and the golden 
showers of sunlight ” are likened to her perfections. 
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As Lermontoff travelled South, he gradually fell again under 
the healing influence of the mighty mountains. In the 
“ Dedication of Demon,” most probably written at this time, 
Lermontoff has again full mastery of his highest powers: 
“To thee, Caucasus, stern king of the earth, I dedicate anew 
my careless verse ; bless it as thy son, and overshadow it with 
thy snowy peaks. From boyhood my thoughts were bound to 
thee by destiny; in the North, in the lands that know thee 
not, I was thine in heart, always and everywhere thine. 

“While yet a child, with timid steps I climbed thy proud 
cliffs, crowned with snowy turbans, like the heads of Allah’s 
worshippers. There the wind unfolds his free wings ; thither 
the eagles fly to rest; in thought obedient, I soared to visit 
them, and became in heart their airy companion. 

“Then passed many dark years, and again I met thee 
amongst thy cliffs ; as erewhile, when a child, thy welcome was 
kindly and joyful. It poured into my heart forgetfulness of 
sorrow, and friend-like answered my friendly appeal.” 

To this dedication two lines were subsequently added, pro- 
bably during a brief visit to St. Petersburg : 

‘*‘ Here again in the midnight land, 
All my thoughts and songs are for thee.” 

On his way to the front, Lermontoff lingered a few days 
at the mineral springs of Pyatigorsk, whence he wrote to 
Mme. Arsenyeva, enquiring about the sale of their serfs, and 
asking for a complete edition of Shakespeare in English. 
Lermontoff then joined his regiment in the mountains, and 
for some months took part in the desultory warfare against 
the Cherkess. He has given us a picture of his life at this 
time, in a hastily written verse epistle “ Valerik ” (the River 
of Death): “ Like aFurk or Fartar, I thank fate equally for 
everything. I ask not for happiness, and misfortune I bear in 
silence. Perhaps the eastern sky has drawn me unconsciously 
under the influence of their Prophet. Besides, our life is full 
of activity and movement, day and night; this keeps me 
from too much thought, and restores my worn out soul to its 
pristine state. My heart slumbers ; there is no room for imagina- 
tion, and no work for the mind. As a reward for my toil, 
I lie on the thick grass, and rest under the broad shade of 
beach trees or clustering vines. All around, tents gleam 
white ; lean Kazak horses stand in rows with drooping heads, 
Servants sleep beside the brass cannons; the fuses smoulder ; 
sentries stand in couples in the distance, their bayonets 
glittering under the southern sun. There is a murmur of voices 
in the tent; memories of old days are recalled. How our 
armies fought under Yermoloff ; how they crossed t..e moun- 
tains of Chechnia and Avaria; how they fought, and how we 
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conquered them; and how we, too, were conquered in turn. 
And not far off, beside the river, I see a friendly Tartar, obe- 
dient to his Prophet, making obeisance to Allah with downcast 
eyes. Here other Tartars are gathered in a circle. I like the 
hue of their faces, yellow like the magovitza flower; I like 
their fur caps and slashed sleeves; their dreamy, cunning 
eyes, and guttural speech. 

“Suddenly, a shot in the distance, a random bullet hissed 
by, pleasant sound! Then a cry—and all was still. But 
the heat has already grown less; the horses are taken to 
the stream to drink; the infantry begins to stir. One dragoon 
canters past, then another. There is a noise of voices: ‘ Where 
is the second company?” ‘Why, are we to lead the horses?’ 
‘Where is the captain? ‘ Bring the waggons forward !’ ‘ Save- 
litch ? ‘Yes!’ ‘ Bring flint and steel !!) The drum sounds for an 
advance, The band of the regiment plays Thecannons rattle 
by, taking their places in the lines. The General canters ahead 
with his staff. Like bees the Kazaks spread over the plain, 
with shrill cries. Signs are not wanting,—there, on the border 
of the forest two or more appear. ... A Murid, our 
sworn foe, moves proudly in turban and scarlet robe. His 
grey horse prances ; he waves his hand, and calls to us; who 
among us will dare to meet him in mortal combat? The 
answer is not long expected ; a black capped Kazak from the 
mountain ridge springs forward, quickly preparing his flintlock. 
The ydraw close together, ,a shot. . a wreath of bluesmoke., . 
Follow him, men! ‘Is he wounded?’ ‘What matter? It 
is nothing!’ Then the battle began. In these brave skirmishes 
there is no lack of amusement, but little result. We gene- 
rally engage in them in tie cool of the evening, watching 
it without blood-thirstiness, like some stage tragedy. 

“But sometimes it happens to me to share in such scenes 
as you never see in your tragic dramas. Once—it was near 
Gokh—we were traversing a dark forest. The hot breath of 
the deep blue vault above us beat down upon our heads. 
We were promised a splendid battle. From the mountains of 
far Ichkeria towards Checknia, in answer to the  war-call, 
brave warriors pressed forward through primeval forests, All 
round us the beacon fires blazed. Their smoke rose towards 
heaven in spiral pillars, or spread far and wide like a black 
cloud. The woods were full of life. Voices called to each 
other under the green canopy. As soon as the baggage wag- 
gons were safely ranged in an open glade, the fight began. 
The rear-guard sent for acannon; they bring the guns from 
the bushes ; the wounded are dragged back by the feet ; the 
surgeons are summoned; from the thickets and the border 
of the forest, the enemy attacked our guns with wild cries ; 
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and a hail of bullets from the tree-tops fell on our ranks. In 
front, all was silent. There is a stream there,. under the 
bushes ; we approached it throwing a few grenades ; we advanced 
still further ; all is still, But look! under the logs of a barri- 
cade, a gun-barrel gleams; two caps appear,—and again all 
is silent. That silence did not last long, but while it lasted, 
many a heart beat high. A sudden volley—we look—they lie 
there huddled together: what matter? Our regiments here 
are used to it, Bayonets! all together! we heard behind us. 
The blood boiled in our breasts. . , the officers were in front 
. those who had not time to dismount, advanced to the 

barricade on horse-back ; a cheer, and again silence. Daggers 
flash; the soldiers strike with the butts of their guns; the 
butchery begins; and full two hours in the bed of the stream, 
the fight went on. We tore each other like wild beasts, silently, 
breast to breast. The bed of the stream was choked with 
corpses. I grew thirsty, worn out with the heat and the fight ; 
but the sluggish rivulet was warm and red !” 

In the autumn Lermontoff returned to St. Petersburg, re- 
turning to the Caucasus early in the following year, 

At the beginning of 1841, Lermontoff wrote the “ Message,” 
a soldier’s last farewell to his comrade before going to the 
front to die, Itis interesting, as containing the first note of 
that foreboding of early death, which, almost unperceived by 
Lermoutoff himself, is so noticeable a feature in the poems of 
this last year of his life :— 


THE MESSAGE. 


** United with you, brother mine, 
How gladly I would be ; 
But little time to live, they say, 
Remains on earth for me! 
--You soon are going home again, 
Then take this message,—yet in vain ! 
To tell the truth, it’s small concern 
To any, how my fate may turn. 
** And yet if any one should ask— 
Some friend—no matter who,— 
Say I was wounded by a ball 
That pierced my body through ; 
That I died bravely for the ‘l’sar, 
That little-skilled our doctors are, 
And that fond memory 
Of home remained with me.” 


The poems of this year, 1841, constantly look forward to 
the time ‘ when this heart will sleep silent beneath the earth— 
this heart where the blood boiled ; where so madly, so vainly, 
love struggled with hate.’ | 

On returning to the Caucasus, Lermontoff did not rejoin his 
regiment, but remained at Pyatigorsk on medical certificate. 
“The view from my windows,” he wrote, in the “ Hero of our 
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Time,” is wonderful. To the south, five-crested Beshtu gleams 
blue, like the last cloud of a departing storm! On the north 
rises Mashuk, like a fleecy Persian cap, and covers all that 
part of the sky. To the east, the view is brighter. Under. 
neath, before me, glitters the clean new little town ; the healing 
streams bubble, and a murmur rises from the many tongued 
crowd, Further away, in an amphitheatre, rise the mighty 
mountains, ever bluer and mistier, and along the horizon 
stretches a silver chain of snowy summits, beginning with 
Kazbek, and ending with two-peaked Elbruz.” Lermontoff 
lived in the military rest-house with several other officers, 
amongst whom were Colonel Zelmitz, Lieutenant Gleboff and 
Rayevsky, and Lieutenant Stolypin, Lermontoff’s cousin and 
closest friend. 

The motley society of Pyatigorsk, depicted so vividly and 
maliciously in the often translated episode of “ Princess Mary,” 
was uncongenial to Lermontoff. He had a true guardsman’s 
disdain for the rough Caucasus veterans, whom he nicknamed 
Larmée Russe, with an affectation of contempt that would have 
done credit to his own Petchorin. 

Amongst the residents, Lermontoff's most intimate friends 
were the family of Major-General Verlizin, who always wel- 
comed the young officer to his house. 

The life at Pyatigorsk was very much what he has described 
in the “ Hero of our Time.” <A/ fresco dances, merry-makings, 
and expeditions among the mountains, especially to Shot- 
laudka on the road to Jeleynovodsk, where the German inn- 
keeper Anna and her daughter Gretchen supplied the picnic- 
parties with fresh milk and “ butter brods.” 

Lermontoff showed more wit than kindness in the sobriquets 
he found for the members of Pyatigorsk society ; the ladies 
were nicknamed Jdelles pales, or grenoutlles evanouissantes. Malle. 
Byhovetz, who received the especial homage of the officers, 
Lermontoff amongst the rest, was christened by him /a delle notre. 

A few weeks later, Major Martynoff arrived from St. Peters- 
burg, bringing with him that atmosphere of the Northern 
capital, which had always such an unhappy effect on Lermon- 
toff’s mind. Major Martynoff was in many things far more like 
the Petchorin of “ Princess Mary” than Lermontoff. He affect- 
ed the costume of the Cherkess mountaineers, shaving his head 
@ Ja Circassienne, and wearing a huge silver £inja/ ; Lermontoff 
nicknamed him “ / farouche montaguard au poignard, or simply 
“ Poignard,” a title which pleased Martynoff none the more from 
its appropriateness. Martynoff, who was several years Lermon- 
toff's senior, had known him in St, Petersburg, and it has 
been conjectured, perhaps erroneously, that his sister was the 
original of Princess Mary. 
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Martynoff’s affections appear to have been seriously engaged 
by Mdlle. Byhovetz, /a delle notre. He tried to check the 
universal homage paid to her by the young officers, and seems 
to have seriously offended Lermontoff by so doing. At any 
rate, from this time, Lermontoff was more persistent in his 
attentions to Mdlle. Byhovetz, and constantly endeavoured to 
lower Martynoff in her eyes by malicious and often discourteous 
personalities, 

One day a picnic was proposed by Lermontoff. Prince 
Galitzin, who had taken a leading part in the amusements, 
objected to this, and proposed instead a ball at the Botanic 
Gardens, some distance from the town, A dispute arose be- 
tween them, with the result that Prince Galitzin was not even 
invited to Lermontoff’s picnic, which proved a brilliant success ; 
Lermontoff determined further to thwart Prince Galitzin by 
arranging a rival ball on the evening already selected by the 
Prince. 

All the young officers and their friends took Lermontoff's 
part, and a large party was invited for the evening of Prince 
Galitzin’s ball to the hospitable General Verlizin’s house with- 
out his knowledge. 

Lermontoff went to General Verlizin’s house that evening 
in a state of extreme irritation, in part due to his quarrel with 
Prince Galitzin and the arrival of Martynoff, and in part a 
recurrence of that spirit of restless bitterness which had in- 
spired the verses of the “ First of January.” 

Lieutenant Rayevsky, who was with him, and from whose 
story I have condensed the narrative of the quarrel, writes : 
“ When the music began Lermontoff was sitting in a corner, 
with his knees crossed. He remained silent, I could see by 
his eyes that he could hardly restrain himself. The expression 
of his dark eyes was very strange, and had a wonderful power 
over anyone at whom he gazed intently.” 

It seems that one young lady could not find a partner. 
Lermontoff himself never danced. Martynoff arrived rather late. 
He wore a white Cherkess deshmet of soft camel’s hair, and a 
long silver £zuza/ , as he entered, one of the officers called to him : 
“ Poignard ! there is a lady waiting ; go and dance with her !” 
Martynoff passed the young lady, as though he had not heard. 
He was extremely irritated by this nickname, which had been 
adopted by his friends,‘by the garrison, and even by new 
arrivals, Lermontoff was indignant at Martynoff’s act of dis- 
courtesy to the lady,—a daughter of one of the poorer residents. 

As Martynoff was crossing the hall, Lermontoff said : “ What 
a terrible sin to call him‘ Poignard!’ A poor excuse for his 
rudeness !” 

Martynoff changed countenance ; and, coming over to Ler- 
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montoff, said: “ Mikhail Urevitch, I have asked you severa] 
times to stop this |” 

Lermontoff did not reply. Afterwards Martynoff went to 
Gleboff and said, “* Listen! Tell Mikhail Urevitch that I am 
sick of this joke of his! It is all very well to make a joke, and 
then to have done with it. Tell him it may end badly !” 
Lermontoff, coming up, said, “ Well, what of it! You can 
demand satisfaction !” Martynoff bowed, and walked away. 

Next morning, Lermontoff’s friends tried to persuade 
him to leave Pyatigorsk for a few days, in the hope that 
Martynoff might, after a time, consent to a reconciliation, 
Lermontoff was in the Military Rest-House, in his work-room 
where most of the work of the last few months of his life was 
written. It was here, probably, that he wrote the “ Dream,” 
which repeats the note of foreboding first heard in the soldier’s 


“ Message.” 
** DREAM.”’ 
‘* At noontide, in a vale of Daghestan, 
A foeman’s bullet in my heart, I lay, 
With stiffening limbs ; my deadly wound still reeking, 
As drop by drop the life-blood ebbed away. 
‘* And lying lonely in that sandy valley, 
Where rugged mountains, yellow in the gleam 
Of the fierce sun, rose threatening above me, 
As my life fled, I dreamed a death-like dream. 
* A vision of an evening festival, 
In my beloved home, 1 seemed to see, 
Where gathering round the brightly burning lights, 
Fair, flower-decked beauties gaily talked of me. 
** But one, their merry mockery unsharing, 
Sat silent there apart, with clouded brow, 
And in a gloomy vision her young spirit 
Was wrapt unwillingly, I know not how. 
‘* She dreamed of a wild vale of Daghestan, 
Where on the sand a well-known body lay, 
And near the heart a deadly wound still reeking, 
As the congealing life-blood ebbed away.”’ 


In an unnamed poem, written a little later than the “Dream,’ 
the same note is again repeated : “ I expect nought from life ; 
I regret nothing of the past; I seek liberation and rest, and 
would fain forget myself, and sleep. But not the cold sleep of 
the tomb. I would wish to so sleep for ever, that the powers 
of life might linger in my breast ; and that, breathing, my 
breast might gently rise and fall. That all night and day, a 
sweet voice, soothing my senses, might sing to me of love. 
That with everlasting greenery, a dark oak might bend over 
me its whispering leaves.” 

This was almost the last poem Lermontoff ever wrote. 
Yielding to his friends’ persuasions, he went away to Jeleyno- 
vodsk, and, on his departure, his comrades were confident that 
a happy solution of the quarrel was at hand. Martynoff, how- 
ever, repelled the overtures of Lermontoff’s friends, “No 
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sentlemen,” he said, “I am not joking; I asked Mikhail 
Urevitch several times to desist, in a friendly spirit, but now 
a duel is unavoidable.” 

A few days later Lermontoff’s return to Pyatigorsk was dis- 
cussed. Martynoff, who was present, again expressed his de- 
termination to meet Lermontoff in a duel, and requested Prince 
Vasilchikoff to be his second. Lermontoff’s friends at last 
recognised that a meeting was inevitable. It was arranged that 
the combatants should be placed at a distance of thirty yards, 
and that Lermontoff, who had expressed his determination to 
fire in the air, should stand higher than Martynoff, whose 
chance of wounding him would be thereby diminished. Two 
officers went to select the meeting-place near the cemetery on 
Mount Mashuk. Gleboff, Lermontoff’s second, and Stolypin, 
went to inform him of the failure of their overtures, and met 
him at Shotlaudka at the house of the German inn-keeper, Anna. 
As they were talking. Mdlle. Byhovetz and her mother arrived 
at Shotlaudka. Lermontoff had become very intimate with 
Mdlle. Byhovetz,—* @a delle notre,” as he had nicknamed her,— 
and talked to her for several hours that evening. On this 
evening Mdlle. Byhovetz wore a golden chaplet. Ler- 
montoff unfastened it from her forehead, and kept twisting 
it round his fingers as he talked. Then, putting it in his right 
hand pocket, he said jokingly to her: “ Let me keep this 
little thing ; they will give it back to you afterwards.” Lermon- 
toff returned to Jeleynovodsk that night, while Gleboff and 
Stolypin went back to Pyatigorsk. 

The next day, Martynoff, with his second, Prince Vasilchikoff, 
started for the cemetery of Mashuk, where Lermontoff and 
Gleboff were to meet them. 

Lieutenant Rayevsky, who was not present at the duel, re- 
cords that he and another officer who remained in Pyatigorsk, 
spent the day in preparing a feast for the combatants, on their 
return, so little did they anticipate a fatal issue. 

When Martynoff and Lermontoff arrived at the chosen spot 
with their seconds, Lermontoff was placed, as the seconds had 
agreed, considerably higher than his opponent, with his back 
to Mount Mashuk, and Gleboff measured thirty paces from him, 
throwing down his cap where he stopped. Prince Vasilchikoff 
kicked the cap several paces further, and directed Martynoff to 
take up his place where it lay. A drizzling rain was falling 
since morning, and Mashuk was wrapped in misty clouds. 
Martynoff took off his Circassian cloak, while Lermontoff only 
unbuttoned his great coat. Gleboff counted three, and Marty- 
noff fired. When the smoke rose, they saw that Lermontoff 
had fallen. The bullet had entered his right side, and grazing 
his arm, had passed out at his left side. 
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Lermontoff’s last words to Gleboff were : ‘ I am dying !’ 

Martynoff knelt on the ground beside Lermontoff and begged 
forgiveness. But Lermontoff was already dead. The gold 
chaplet, which remained in his right pocket, was cut by the 
bullet, and was stained with blood, It was afterwards restored 
to Mdlle. Byhovetz. 

Thus died, on the 15th, (27th) of July, 1841, Mikhail Urevitch 
Lermontoff, in his twenty-seventh year ; the unique promise of 
his genius almost unfulfilled. The tidings of his death were 
received with unfeigned sorrow throughout Russia,—with a 
sentiment far different from what he had himself foretold in a 
fretful, feverish poem, that may well close the story of his un- 
happy, ill-starred death :— 


‘* The fatal hour draws near 
When I shall fall, and crafty foe’s disdain 
Will crush the unblossomed flowers of my mind,— 
When, dying, I shall leave no trace behind 
Of hope, nor fruit of suffering and pain. .. 
Yet fearless 1 expect untimely Fate : 
My hour has come to pass to world unknown. 
Then let the false crowd trample on my crown,— 
Or crown of flowers, or crown of thorns and hate, 
It matters not ;--I never held it dear.” 


CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
B.C. S. (Retd.), 
M. R. A. S. 

















ArT. IIIL.—THE RISE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


N the following pages will be found a sketch of the events 
which have led to the existence of that assembly which, 
from very humble beginnings, has come to be both the supreme 
organ of the British Constitution and the archetype of self- 
government in most civilised societies. It will be seen that 
the writer differs from some distinguished modern historians 
in several directions. He has not treated the early representa 
tives of the Commons as if they corresponded to what are 
now looked upon as almost exclusively “Members of Parlia- 
ment ;’ although, on the other hand, he has not treated 
them as mere fiscal assessors, any more than it would be right 
to look upon the opponents of later kings as inspired by the 
single and unquestionable desire of restoring the ancient Par- 
liamentary system. In his opinion the records of Plantagenet 
times do, indeed, show the first delegates of towns as some- 
thing more than mere emissaries convened to attend the 
Royal Council, in order to vote a subsidy or apportion its 
assessment. Those who were summoned by De Montfort, 
feeble as they seemed, were still invited to ‘‘ consent to what 
should be approved by the King, Peers, and Prelates,” Yet 
neither there nor in the “ Model Parliament,” nor even under 
the famous “Statute of York,’ do the citizens and burgesses 
appear as Members of Parliament at all, but rather as suitors 
and witnesses in a Court of Royal Councillors, which was 
complete without them.* How this unpromising germ evolved 
itself in the gradual decline of the Baronage the story attempts 
to show. Passing on through the indeterminate phase of the 
Tudor rule, the later story—not to be found here—emerges 
upon the struggle commenced by Coke under James I, and 
Shows how the lawyers and country gentlemen of the new era 
took up the old contest with the Crown with pedantic good 
faith, They affected to be carrying out a yet more Conservative 
policy ; but the reader will probably agree that they were here 
mistaken. Pym and Eliot may have thought that they were 
vindicating the old Constitution when they were rather 
preparing the formation of a new one; but their work is never- 
theless saved from the opprobrious part of the term “ revolu- 
tionary.” They might not, with all their zeal for precedents, 
be reproducing the ancient forms: for the Parliaments of the 
Tudors and later Plantagenets had not been the specialised 
and predominant organism that these men now demanded. 





* Parlement.... Assemblée des grands du royaume. Littré, 
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But, on the other hand, the work was very truly a continua- 
tion of that begun under John, and carried on against his 
immediate successors. Only the House of Lords had sg 
dwindled, that the task begun by the Barons had to be taken 
up by the knights and squires, the barristers and farmers and 
merchants of the Lower Chamber: and in that permanence 
of anti-despotic effort, with that transference of instruments, 
lay the development of the House of Commons, and, indeed, of 
the British nation. The old Celtic and Saxon races were 
working out their emancipation from Norman conquest ; until 
an amalgamated nation should be born. The eighteenth 
century witnessed the infancy and youth of that nation, which 
attained puberty in 1832, and may now be looked upon as 
mature, Of which coming of age, our narrative can only hint 
a remote forecast: for all this development lies beyond our 
present study. 

The ideal of a feudal society was a composite body of three 
estates, under the general direction of a military chief, or king, 
Perhaps it is hardly too wide a stretch of fancy to see the 
type of this normal constitution in the old Aryan system of 
the Indian Veda, where the educated classes are the performers 
of ceremony and depositaries of text, while the warrior class 
fights the battles of the community, and the rest of the “ twice- 
born ” drive the cattle afield or attend to the production and 
distribution of food and raiment. Below all lay the mass of the 
primitive populations, like the igneous rocks in a _ volcanic 
region, silently biding their time. The threefold organisation 
of the free society was carried out by the French as soon as 
the Frank conquest was complete; and the Franco-Normans, 
who conquered England, introduced the same scheme there. 
Unfortunately for France, the third estate was unable to take 
its proper place in face of the pride of race, and the consequent 
privileges of the higher classes,—the Latin clergy and the 
Frankish landholders. But in England—for various reasons— 
that difficulty did not long continue to resist the tendencies 
that made for unity ; and the consequence may be stated in the 
words of a modern writer :— 

‘“‘ It was the increasing wealth of the country, especially of the mercan- 
tile classes—which had caused their (szc) introduction into Parlia- 
ment. Thither they came, with all the exclusive notions which their 
trade-traditions fostered. They were as careless of the class beneath 
them as the Barons (had been). Indeed, it would be true to say that 
the feeling of the House of Commons was completely aristocratic. 
One part of it was necessarily so; the knights of the shire, originally 
representatives of the lower baronage—were elected in the County- 


Court, which was the general meeting place of all free-holders whether 
they held immediately of the Crown or not.” ¢ 


t Bright. History of England, p. 264. 
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By and bye came a time when even this system was found 
insufficiently select. Under pretence of the County-Court being 
a tumultuary assembly, means were found of limiting the 
suffrage to a comparatively small number of electors with a 
high qualification. The Long Parliament was an oligarchic 
council, like those of Venice in the Middle Age, or ancient 
Athens, From being an onerous task the attendance of a 
member bad become a source of privilege and of power; and 
the nomination of a local magnate was often substituted for 
the chain of the electors, At last came a state of affairs when 
the Lords recovered in this manner the influence which they had 
ceased to wield through the direct action of their own Chamber. 
The Commons became an engine of the wealthy landlords. 

It was no radical reformer of the nineteenth century, but 
Mr. Pitt, in 1783, who said, of the Commons, as then 
constituted :— 

‘© This House is not the representative of the people of Great Britain : it is 
the representatives of rotten boroughs, of ruined and exterminated towns, of 
noble families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates, 

One of those potentates—the Nawab of the Carnatic—had 
eight nominees in the Lower Chamber, Among native 
magnates, the Duke of Norfolk had eleven members, Lord 
Lonsdale nine, the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, and Mr. Smith —afterwards Lord Carrington—six each. 

But this abuse carried with it the singular benefit, that it 
completed the growth of the House and its ascendancy in the 
Constitution. Some years before the date of Pitt’s speech 
above-quoted, that ascendancy was already becoming evident. 
One night, when his father, the elder Pitt, was still the “ Great 
Commoner,” a curious incident occurred in which this feeling was 
displayed, A lawyer-member—Moreton, Chief Justice of Chester 
—addressing the House, said “ King, Lords, and Commons, or 
Commons, Lords and King, as the Right Honorable Gentleman 
would say.” Pitt was furious. And demanded that the words 
should be taken down. 

But, in spite of his indignation, he must have known that it 
was the nominally “ Lower Chamber” that was the scene of 
his glory and the séat of his power. When he was created 
Earl of Chatham, the witty Chesterfield wrote to a friend: 
‘“ So Pitt is removed to that Hospital of Incurables, the Lords !” 
and sure enough, for good or for evil, Chatham’s power was 
gone, and his name was heard no more until his son arose and 
identified himself with the Lower House, 

So great and important a Council was an arsenal of aristo- 
cratic independence before it became an arena of democratic 
reform, Successive extensions of the franchise have given it a 
broader and deeper foundation since ; until now, when it may 
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seem to some that any future reform must be in the direction 
of providing checks upon its power and connecting it more 
directly with administrative skill and wisdom. But into the 
consideration of such questions our present task does not lead. 

Although copied, more or less successfully, by most of the 
nations of modern Christendom, the English House of Com- 
mons is still as unique as it has been for over five hundred years, 
Ever since the English amalgamated with their Norman Con. 
querors, there has been a persistent effort to make the nation, 
under its natural leader, the main spring of political action, 
From the time that the House of Commons assisted at the 
deposition of Edward II, in express vindication of the maxim 
“ Vox populi vox Dez,” it has constantly added to its power. 
Nevertheless, we should make a mistake if we supposed that 
it has ever yet been an instrument of pure democracy. Al- 
though there has never been that complete balance of the 
three “ Estates ” of which the vision misled Clarendon and 
frustrated his political career, yet the Church, the Peerage, and 
the Commons have all had their turn. Thus the wild and 
want-driven impulses of the many have been as much tempered 
and regulated by the prudence of the few as if the Govern- 
ment had been an oligarchy. Whenever a wise, patriotic 
ruler has appeared to control the selfishness of the great, or the 
madness of the multitude, the Constitution has enjoyed the 
advantages of a monarchy: the voice of the toiling millions has 
not been often raised, and has sometimes appeared to be neg- 
lected, nevertheless in the long run, their wants have been 
considerately treated, Yet this mixture of the three elements, 
which Montesquieu and Delolme regarded as the peculiar 
virtue of the English constitution, has been only the ostensible 
harmony of a machine which had one central motive power. 
When the Peerage was supreme, the other powers were suspend- 
ed. When the Crown obtained full authority, then Parliament 
in both Houses became a mere instrument of tyranny, But the 
people preserved its latent capacity throughout. Sometimes in 
eclipse, sometimes acting in excess, the House of Commons, 
like the sun in the system of the universe, is still the central 
force of our political cosmos. 

To trace this persistent action from its rudimentary appear- 
ance under the first Plantagenets, is the object of the present 
sketch. In all our best histories the process has been shown. 
But, so far as the writer is aware, there is no work which 
forms a monograph of the subject. It would be the office of a 
complete history of the House of Commons to disentangle this 
thread from the complications of war and of personal biography 
with which general history of necessity has to deal; and to 
present the evolution of the “ Lower House” from its rude 
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beginning as a fiscal delegation, to the time when the reform of 
the electoral system enabled it to take its place as the supreme 
and final depositary of the will and power of the “ United 
Kingdom.” The present paper can only be taken as indicative 
of the way in which such a study should begin. 

When Duke William had defeated the English at Senlac, he 
became “ King of the English ” by hereditary claim, by con- 
quest, and by at least a pretence of election. By accepting 
this last title he laid the foundation of that attention to form 
whereby the germs of freedom have been preserved throughout 
all the vicissitudes of our island story. In the same spirit, 
while really an autocrat, the Conqueror preserved the show of a 
Royal Council. The older English kings had ruled under some 
amount of control from an assembly of notables, or ‘‘ wise-men,” 
taking counsel for the public good in peace and war. So long 
as there were no other subjects of deliberation but these, and 
perhaps the adjustment of private disputes between citizens 
who could not get satisfaction in local tribunals, the “ As- 
sembly of the Wise” may have been something like a 
modern Cabinet, and something like a highly distin- 
guished debating society. How far the Norman curéa took the 
office of the English Wetan, has been a subject of controversy 
among the best authors : Dr. Gneist is disposed to minimise 
its action. But we at least know that this council some- 
times sate. Thus, in 1085. there was a five days’ session 
of what the Euglish Chronicle still calls “the Witan” (G. M. 
Prothero, Ap. Eng Hest. Review, January 1888). For positive 
legislation there was, perhaps, little need. The “laws of Edward 
the Confessor” and the Dane law had been confirmed ; the in- 
vading race had the feudal customs for their guide. With taxa- 
tion also, the infant society would have little or no concern. 
The king’s feudal dues were well understood, and there was no 
national revenue distinct from his personal income. 

Further, under the early Anglo-Norman monarchy, the “three 
Estates of the Realm” had not come into existence; and 
there was no need for their representation. The Crown, as is 
well known, was not an Estate; it was the apex of a military 
system. The clergy obeyed the Papal rule: and acted in 
clerical synods, with appropriate laws and privileges. There 
was then no middle-class’ dependent on commerce; and the 
rural labourers were slaves. The only body which had the 
faintest control over the Crown, or its devolution, was com- 
posed of the territorial and military aristocacy; a staff corps 
of officers paid by grants of land, whose more powerful mem- 
bers followed the King in Camp and Council, while the rest 
joined their little train of followers to the contingent of some 
royal feudatory, or lived at home to bear a pait, perhaps, in 
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local administration. This last-named function tended, no 
doubt, to give the minor freemen both weight and wisdom. 
Whatever were its precise details, it was the embryo of a power 
which would expand with the progress of the slowly-growing 
nation. Earls and barons depended on the allegiance of these 
honorable followers ; and the power of the Crown was applied, 
with constantly increasing efficacy, to the regulating of their 
mutual relations. But the greater barons and the lesser barons, 
the tenants-in-chief and the subordinate freemen formed at the 
Conquest and long after, the only recognised class of persons 
directly or indirectly consulted in State affairs: excepting that 
the Prelates, by virtue of their monopoly of learning, were 
borrowed—so to say—from the Church for purely civil offices. 
The system of the Conqueror was maintained by his earlier 
successors, The legislation was the act of the King alone; 
and it was chiefly confined to the maintenance of the common 
law, symbolised in ‘the laws of Edward.’ That each reign 
began by a promise to this effect, has been usually taken as 
the result of the defective title by which those sovereigns were 
weakened : but it is also, perhaps, a sign that some degree of 
popular support was deemed requisite against the possible 
resistance of the baronage. In form at least, the elective 
character of the succession was also preserved ; and it isa 
notable feature of English political life that forms so preserved, 
have tended to keep alive a genuine tendency, or to assume 
a practical character, on occasion arising. Add to this that 
the jurisdiction of the King was never allowed to lie idle. 
The great vassals claimed to hold their own courts, but the 
royal officers, both local and central, were constantly engaged 
in restricting the action of those courts and standing forth as 
protectors of the people. Lastly, the local popular assemblies 
continued to exist for fiscal and administrative purposes, as 
happened in Eastern Europe after its conquest by the Turks. 
Of these local assemblies there were several: but the most 
powerful and durable were those known to the early English 
as Scire-gemotes, and later as “County Courts.” What the 
Curia Regis was to the old English “ Witan,” that the County- 
Court was to the meeting of the Shire; a true and natural 
successor. So much only need be observed here, because the 
subject has been fully treated by the best authorities. In 
pre-Norman times the Shiremote was convened (as they show) 
twice in the year, by the Sheriff, or Reeve-of-the-Shire. It was 
attended by the local officials, by the landholders of the Shire, 
and by a representative Committee from each township. Its 
business comprehended the nomination of the Grand Jury, and 
the decision of appeals from the assembly of the hundred. 
Under the Norman Kings the County-Court appears to have 
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lost much of the judicial powers of its predecessor ; it perhaps 
assumed in their stead an increased amount of administrative 
action. However altered, the County-Court contained—in 
matters like the election of Grand Jurors—a germ of the repre- 
sentative principle ; and became the parent cell of the develop- 
ed constitution. 

It was, perhaps, a mark of the need of popularity felt by the 
monarchs of that time that such institutions were not only left 
free, but were sometimes actually guaranteed by express con- 
firmation, as already noticed. The sole legislative act that 
can be certainly traced to Henry I. is the “ Charter of Liberties,” 
issued at that King’s accession: in this were promised the 
abolition of unlawful exactions, the maintenance of clerical 
privileges, the indulgent treatment of vassals, Creasy has 
shown that the collection of laws ascribed to this monarch is 
not of royal authority.* Stephen, a more complete foreigner 
than Henry I., and with a still weaker title, was fain to give 
the English two Charters, and to confirm the laws of his prede- 
cessor as also those of Edward. This stage of development 
attained its climax under Henry II. That King not only issued 
the usual Charter, but laid the axe to the root of the feudal 
system by establishing a standing army and founding a fiscal 
system in which personal service was commuted for money 
payments. Under this King the land-tax and the tax on move- 
able property became organised. The immediate result, neces- 
sarily, was to strengthen the power of the Crown, and to 
weaken that of the nobility, as happened again at the begin- 
ning of the Tudor dynasty. But in both cases the ultimate 
consequence—seeing that the asssessments could not be made 
but by public inquest—was an enlargement of popular power. 
The tax on land, in commutation of personal services, had 
the appropriate name of Scutage (or shield-money). From 
the inhabitants of cities and towns, who were tenants of his 
demesne, Henry II. took a property-tax, somewhat akin to 
what was called “ ¢az//e”. in France down to the Revolution, 
and in Norman England became known as éZalliage. The in- 
habitants of other towns were originally talliable to their res- 
pective lords; but by various means the rights over this class 
gradually accrued to the Crown. As for the clergy—who, both 
in England and France were exempt from this burden— Henry 
made some attempts to bring them into subjection; and his 
action in submitting the Constitutions of Clarendon to a council 
of vassals is, perhaps, the first instance of what we now call “Par- 
liamentary Government,” as it is certainly a first step in the direc- 
tion of the Reformation. 

His absentee son and successor had to leave the administra- 
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tion to others. He had less temptation to interfere with the 
liberties of the English, and more occasion to demand their 
money. To feed his foreign wars, every known fiscal resource 
was employed, taxation being extended to the property of 
lessees and sub-tenants, and to all personal property. A great 
step towards the merging of the clergy in the community 
was taken; gold and silver plate being taken out of the 
churches, and the members of the clerical body compelled to 
submit to taxation by threats of outlawry. The direct 
tendency of such measures was towards the development 
of administrative machinery, while the constant and universal 
assessment of taxation must have brought out and strengthened 
the representative element in towns and counties. In the time 
of Richard I., the Mayor and Corporation of London make 
their first positively certain appearance, and we meet with 
professional statesmen who are not clerics. Most important 
of all changes is the amalgamation of the Conquered and Con- 
querors referred to in Scott’s Jvanhoe, The Norman warriors 
and their sons had died, many of them having married Saxon 
wives. Their successors had become English country-gentle- 
men, who, in the rising reign of law, were tending to side against 
the Crown, and therefore with the purely native community. 
At the accession of King John, England was consolidating, and 
no intelligent observer could have doubted that she was likely 
to become either a despotic monarchy like France, or an 
aristocratic anarchy like Poland. Few could have then dream- 
ed of the latent principle which was to determine the ultimate 
result in a third, and widely differing direction. 

John, Count of Montaigne, ascended the English throne in 
the last year of the twelfth century. It was a period of general 
movement in Western Europe : but, as a Norman noble and the 
son of a French potentate, John was ill-prepared for the posi- 
tion in which that movement involved the King of England. 
Moreover, when all allowance has been made for the enmity of 
clerical chroniclers, there can be still no reasonable doubt that 
he was both a weak and a wicked man ; while his early training 
had not been such asto fit him for his new duties. Not only 
so, but the English nobility had grown to be quite unlike the 
setgneurs of Normandy with whom he had been chiefly engaged. 
Accordingly, after vain attempts to keep him to the observance 
of the ancient laws, they had to undergo the humiliation of 
seeing him lose all the Continental possessions of the Plantag- 
enets save the Duchy of Guienne, and all the Duchy of Normand- 
ly but the Channel Islands. Thus provoked, they resolved to 
compel him to give guarantees for the welfare of the kingdom 
that remained under his rule. Headed by Cardinal Langton, 
they extorted from him, in 1215, that GREAT CHARTER which be- 
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came the foundation of our national Constitution: We should ? 
err in supposing that this famous instrument contained an im-:‘ 
mediately practical body of Government policy. It must rather 

be regarded as an ideal plan, expressive of the beliefs and as- ) 
pirations of its originators. Yet it has, beyond doubt, an in- 
trinsic interest, as showing the ideas of the greater minds of the’ 
age, and the direction which their thoughts were taking. No. 
Scutage was to be taken without the consent of the general- 
council of the kingdom—except in three particulars, too in-) 
herent in the feudal system to be at once excluded.. This: 
“commune concilium regnz” whose co-operation was needed for : 
the taxation of the tenants-in-chief, was not, of course, anything » 
like the modern Parliament of Great Britain ; but it was the > 
only substitute for that assembly which then existed. Cities) 
and boroughs were, by the Charter, to have their ancient rights 

and customs, including access to the Council for purposes of. 
assessment : and that was a further step towards the national, 
enfranchisement. The constitution of the Council was also pro-. 
vided for ; the Prelates, Earls, and Barons were to be summoned. 
in writing, for the assessment of Scutage, which varied from. 
twenty shillings per knight’s fee upwards. And all tenants-in- 
chief were to be summoned toa fixed place of assembly, at least 

forty days before the date fixed for the meeting, the returning offi- 

cers being the Sheriffs of counties; the Bailiffs in towns reporting 

to the Sheriffs. The nature of the business to be brought before 

the assembly was to be declared beforehand, and the said busi- 

ness was to be transacted, at the time and place appointed, 
even although all those summoned should not be present.. 
It is difficult to-avoid-the conchision that these principles were: 
intended to lead to the establishment of a national control over. 
the Crown, however rude might be the machinery provided for 
the purpose. 

Parliamentary Government did not, as we know, immediately 
follow ; but a further development took place in regard to the 
representative principle already operative in the election of 
Grand Jurors. By Art. 48 of the M. C., Knights of the Shire 
were to be chosen for the purpose of discussing evil customs 
concerning forests and game-preserving, with a view to their 
correction. Moreover, the Third Estate received recognition in 
other ways. Knights, who were tenants of the Crown, had 
already been summoned to Oxford two years before “ ad 
loquendum nobiscum de negotits regnit.” This process was now 
declared perpetual in respect of assessment. The distinction 
between the greater barons—the holders of groups of Knights’ 
fees—and the mass of tenants-in-chief who met at the County- 
Courts, was made out clearly. The inhabitants of chartered 
towns were accorded. a similar position ; it may almost be said 
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that the principle of elective representation was involved by 
implication. 

Such was the ideal of Langton, who was thus the father of 
the English Constitution. But that Constitution was a pos- 
thumous child. Parliaments long continued to be much 
the same as in Bourbon, France ; Supreme Courts of Registra- 
tion and Appeal. It was not until June 1264, nearly fifty years 
after the date of Magna Charta, that the Commons are known 
to have been admitted to the deliberations of this Council ; and 
the representation even then was confined to a partial deputa- 
tion from the “ minor barons,” or holders of one knight’s fee 
each : a circumstance in which we may perhaps recognise the 
origin of the title “ Knight-of-the-shire ” afterwards given to the 
County Member. 

At last occurred the great epoch of 1265, when a complete 
summoning of representative deputies was ordered by Simon 
de Montfort. Yetthis movement was hardly less premature 
than that of Langton: fantae molts erat condere gentem. In 
conditions of trial and difficulty, the great leader of the 
13th century conceived the idea of carrying out the 
principle of his predecessor in reform, by calling in the represen- 
tatives of cities and towns to broaden the basis of his Govern- 
ment: and for this full credit has been deservedly given to 
him, If he did not actually establish the House of Commons, 
he observed the raw material, and showed how it could be 
molten and moulded into an implement of State. Indications 
of this possibility were, doubtless, afforded him, not only by 
the conceptions of Magna Charia, but by the already existing 
institutions of the Grand Jury, and possibly by the representa- 
tive committee of demesne towns in the County Court ; and 
thus the Third Estate came into organic existence, though 
only in a state of helpless infancy. For some time yet the 
Great Council monopolised the title of “ Parliament,” though 
its functions were not confined to what is now termed Par- 
liamentary work. 

The King-in-Council still initiated and granted the few legis- 
lative measures that seemed requisite, just as—within recent 
times—the Viceroy did in British India ; and when the re- 
presentatives of the Commons attended, it was for the purpose 
of distributing assessments already determined. 

A closely similar process was, about the same time, commenc- 
ing in France, with which England was still closely con- 
nected by language, manners, and the possession of Guienne, 
Suddenly, in 1302, the growing difficulties with the Church in 
France led Philip the Fair to assemble the States General of 
his Kingdom to consider the Papal Bull “ Ansulta nujfili.’ 
But, while the French, in their headlong way, were thus hur- 
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rying on an institution for which the time with them was not 
prepared, the happy mixture of Teutonic phlegm in the 
English character was causing the slower growth of an or- 
ganism that was to continue suitable to itsenvironments. The 
Three English Estates did not meet, in those days, at the same 
time or place. For instance, the Great Council attended the 
king’s person, and, continued to be spoken of as “ The Parlia- 
ment.” It was employed, judicially, and quasi-judicially, in 
receiving petitions, alike from individuals as from the town- 
deputies. Private bills were passed there almost like decrees 
in Chancery ; while public business consisted chiefly in fiscal 
appropriations, The members of the Council taxed themselves 
separately, and ata lower rate than that imposed upon the 
citizens and burgesses, From a number of entries on the Rolls 
of the period, we infer that this Chamber was still attended by 
the knights-deputies, who thus had the benefit of the more 
lenient assessment for themselves and their constituents, the 
townsmen being compelled to tax themselves at a higher rate. 
The clergy, who had now been brought under the fisc, were 
allowed to tax themselves, apart, in their own convocation. 

But, in 1295, Edward I. called a general assembly of all the 
Estates, enunciating his well known maxim that “ what touched 
all ought to be approved of all.” This, therefore, is commonly 
regarded as the model Parliament; but it must not be forgotten 
that there was no immediate effect upon procedure. Each 
order was still taxed separately ; thus there is a patent roll 
(24 Edw. I. m. 22) in which are found the words :—* The 
Earls, Barons and Knights . . . . havegranted an eleventh 
of all their moveable property, and the citizens, burgesses, etc., 
a seventh.” - The clergy voteda tenth. About this time the 
town committees appear to have generally usurped oligarchic 
authority—often, as in the Channel-islands to this day, bearing 
the title of “ Bailiff and Turats.” The result was chiefly ob- 
tained—it would seem—by turning election first into co-opta- 
tion and appointment for life, and then in many cases—by 
making the corporation-offices hereditary. The Act of 1835 
restored the old democratic principle (v. Aug. Hust. Rev. No, 
20, Vol. V. art. 76 Mr. C. W. Colby), Whenever the post of 
Parliamentary representative became valuable, these usurping 
bodies would monopolise the elections, 

In any case we are forced to conclude that the model set by 
the Great Plantagenet was not by any means complete. After 
his death, under the weak and frivolous rule of his unhappy 
son, the English estates were less logically organised than 
their French contemporaries, though—as it was to turn out— 
they were upon a more practical track. In 1322 the right of 
the communitas to assist in legislation, was indeed recognised 
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in express terms by the English Government : but before that 
date the French estates had already, on several occasions, 
deliberated and decided upon matters of high import ; while 
even after it the town-deputies in England long continued 
to adopt a posture of extreme dependence. So late indeed as 
the “ good Parliament ”—whose acts were what we shall pre- 
sently see—we still find an assumption of humility by the 
Commons : they “ pray the King and his wise Parliament.” All 
through the troubled reign of Edward II., this was much more 
than a form: the Commons came to Parliament hat-in-hand, 
petitioning for various favours and content with any instal- 
ment of theirdemands Thus, in the eighth year, when,the Com- 
mons prayed that writs of Oyer and Terminer should be re- 
strained, they were told by the Council that such writs would 
not be issued save in cases of extreme gravity. In the sub- 
sequent crash the king was overthrown by his wife’s friends, 
probably without any active participation by the Commons. It 
is true that, at the deposition, Archbishop Reynolds delivered 
a discourse in the Abbey ( January 20, 1327) on the text, Vor 
populi vox dei ;and, ten days later, when the new king was 
crowned, a medal was struck with the motto, Populi dat jura 
voluntas: but these sayings were premature. Even down to 
the middle of the reign of Edward III, we still find the Com- 
mons consisting of citizens and burgesses alone, and “ coming 
to the Parliament,” not as members, but as petitioners and 
fiscal delegates. The ¢al/tage of towns continued to be levied 
apart, while “ the knights, freemen, and communes of the coun- 
ties” were assessed along with the “ Earls and Barons.” * 
The first mention of a separate “ Lower House ” has been 
thought to be observable in the records of 6 Edw. III., but 
there is no clear statement of the distribution of the orders of 
that time. We only learn that the Bishop of Winchester 
opened Parliament with a speech, in which he inquired of the 
young king whether he would accept the ‘counsels of “ the 
Earls, Barons, and other Grandees then present in Parliament ;” 
where the word “ Grands ” probably means either the Prelates 
or the Knights—or both. Measures for the general welfare, 
endangered by recent events, were then read and approved by 
the said magnates, and afterwards adopted by the King, 
the Prelates, the Knights of Shires, and the “ genty du Co 
mun ; and, finally, we seem to have all the orders givin 
unanimous vote (&. P. II, 65). This is like a statute 
pared by the Privy Council, and then passed by a confer¢nce 
of king, convocation, knights and burgesses ; but it doeg not 
answer to any established or recorded form. In the j same 








* In feudal law “ communauté” applied to the tenants of thé Crown 
not being Barons, j 
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session a Fifteenth was levied on “ the Commonalty ;” in addi- 
tion to a Tenth to be taken from cities, boroughs, and the royal 
desmesne ; while “ our lord the king, by request of the Prelates, 
Earls, Barons, and Knights of the Shire, and for the casing of the 
people,” re-called the Commissioners who had been sent to 
assess Talliage. Whatever may have been the exact nature of 
these proceedings they show that the urban deputies were not 
yet in full possession of their seats as Members of Parliament: 
and it may be presumed that the “ Court of Parliament” still 
consisted of the King and Great Council, before whom the 
citizens and burgesses appeared as suitors, and concerted their 
petitions as they walked about the Abbey precincts. In 1341, 
however, when he French war was causing anxiety, and the 
king had thrown his ministers into prison for not providing 
funds for his military expenses, “ the Grandees” were com- 
pelled to furnish an “ Aid,” while the “ knights, citizens, and 
burgesses ” were assessed separately. And ten years later, we 
find these three classes meeting in one Assembly, that is to say 
that, while in the Rolls of 1350, “ Parliament ” is described as 
still consisting of “the Prelates and other Magnates with the 
Knights,” in the following year the knights and townsmen are 
recorded to have sate together in the still existing Chapter- 
House.* 

In the previous session a commission to the Duke of Clarence 
had been read to“ the Knights and the Commons who were 
present ;’ which seems to show the very beginning of the 
fusion. 

A sample of the procedure and principles of this, the first 
session of the actual House of Commons, will also show the 
original attitude adopted on the still burning question of labour- 
strikes and combinations. It is further interesting as illustra- 
ting the difference between Acts of Parliament and Orders in 
Council, or Royal Ordinances, and the favour with which the 
last-named species of legislation was then regarded, In R&R, 
P, 25 Edward III, is this record :— 

“A quen Vendredi les Prelates et autres Grandz ove les Chiva- 
lers des Countiez somonez au dit Parlement si fut lue la com- 
mission, . . . Quelle commission lue, fut dit as dits chivalers 
et Communes que, etc.” ‘The opening speech was read by the 
Chief Justice to “ les Chivalers des Countiez, citoyens, et Bur- 
geys qui adongs furent presentz.” A petition to the King in 
Council was then brought up from the Commons, to this effect :— 

“ Prie la comne, pur ce qua les labourers puis la pestilence 
(the Black Death’ ne voloient oairer penant pour leur travail 
come acorde estoit p. filu Seigneur le Roi et son conseil, ne_ ils 
out regard a Fynes ne a Redemption, mes font de jour eu autre 


_ 





* V. Note at end of this paper, 
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de pise, etc,” that the King and Council, with the advice of the 
Lords, would order corporal punishment in addition to fines for 
such behaviour. This was, in fact, a demand for an order in 
Council on the subject, on the part of the knights and burgesses, 
But at the close of the session, it was met on the part of the 
Crown, by a reference to the statute lately enacted (25 Edward 
III. C. 47, in which fine and imprisonment were provided as the 
appropriate penalty for those who would not work at the rates 
fixed without any mention of corporal chastisement. This 
transaction exhibits the Commons as an assembly of employers 
whose selfish hardness was mitigated by royal clemency ; and of 
this we shall meet with fresh instances in later history. 

The explanation of this apparent hostility to labour on the 
part of what was supposed to be the organ of popular represen- 
tation, is far from obvious. We are unable to discover the 
exact mode in which the Sheriffs took the opinion of the con- 
stituencies : but it seems likely that the labouring classes were 
too depressed and too disunited to have either the power or the 
wish to influence the elections The nomination and the show 
of hands took place on the same day in the County-Court, and 
the returning officer thereupon declared a certain person duly 
elected, and took an indenture from some of the inhabitants 
which was sent to Westminster asa record of the result. It is 
easy to see how much power this system must have given to 
Sheriffs and Mayors, on the one hand, and to influential resi- 
dents on the other. The deputies, at first, had—as has been 
hinted above—nothing in common excepting indeed the manner 
of the election, Thus the towns, when once they had become 
exclusively dependent on the king, were at first represented in 
a separate chamber, which got the name under which it was 
hereafter to become so famous, from the humble nature of its 
origin. The term “ House-of-Commons” indicates no more 
than a gathering of delegates from the‘ Communes,” represent- 
ing the Urban Corporations, or Managing bodies, by the presence 
of some of their members ; often, it may be, a most unwelcome 
procuration, only compensated to an imperfect extent by the 
daily wages paid during the session. 

But when the idea occurred to the knights that it was better 
to be the top of one assembly than the bottom of another, all 
the representative delegates sate and voted together ; and the 
Third Estate of England became an oligarchic organ in the 
State, For years to come the mass of the hand-workers re- 
mained in the condition of helots. Meanwhile the Chamber of 
Representatives continued to grow in power, while the French 
Tiers Etat, more logical and popular in constitution, gradually 
lost power, and decayed for want of the aristocratic element so 
wisely and fortunately adopted on this side of the channel. 
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Originally an assembly occasionally convened to say how the 
Crown tenants could be most usefully and conveniently taxed, 
the chamber was doubtless but little regarded by a Council of 
nobles entitled to advise and control the king. When, however, 
those functions got into the hands of a smaller inner Council, 
the Lords may have been more disposed to consider their own 
House as a legislative body and the taxing chamber as another ; 
and we may be sure that this view would be quickened by the 
integration of all the representatives in that chamber, so that 
many of its members were now their neighbours, friends or 
kinsmen. The initiation of money-bills, once a burden, would 
thus grow into privilege ; and foundations would be thus laid 
for a House of Commons in the modern acceptation. 

The House acquired a iocal habitation and a name in 1351, 
a date to be earnestly noted, albeit, one not usually marked in 
our books of history. The next important epoch is eleven 
years later, when the Parliament showed a new sense of 
earnestness and nationality, by begging leave to conduct its 
business in the English language. This seems to have been 
allowed as a special favour, and to have been extended to all 
the orders : the “ bill” or prayer of 1362 being to the following 
effect :— 

‘©The Prelates, Dukes, Counts, Barons and all the Commons having shown 
the great mischiefs which had happened because the Jaws, customs and statutes 
of the kingdom are not commonly known therein. being in the French language 
which is too foreign, the king for these and other causes ordered the use of 
the English. ” 

What the “ other causes” of the order may have been, was 
perhaps, not clear even to the perfunctory pedant by whom 
the record was made. The change was a serious, though most 
wise innovation ; and the scribe hastens back to the beloved 
vehicle which he was wont to. employ, and which he firmly 
believed to be a far more refined and courtly one than the 
tongue of his native land. 

The last step in the final evolution was taken in 1376, when 
the “good Parliament,” under the inspiration of the Heir- 
Apparent, the famous “ Black Prince, ” allowed its policy to be 
entirely coloured and controlled by the Lower Chamber. The 
last years of the warrior king were darkened by many losses, 
The impossibility of maintaining any sort of struggle in France 
had long since compelled him to conciliate the Commons, 
and now his heroic eldest son, in rapidly sinking health, was 
driven to lean still more upon the support of Parliament by 
the intrigues of the king’s younger son, John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, a quarrel destined to endure to the next genera- © 
tion. 

In 1376, then, a great Parliamentary campaign took place, 
in the course of which the audacity of the Commons was 
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stimulated by the Heir-Apparent—who had led the opposition 
to the Court for some years. Aided by a delegation from 
the Lords, they attacked the male and female favourites of 
the king, and procured their arrest and impeachment. They 
also sent up to the Royal Council several bills for the redress 
of particular grievances. But, before any of these measures 
could be brought to completion, the Prince died (June 8, 1376.) 
The Parliament was dissolved: and in the next, which met 
in the ensuing January, the Lower House was found to have 
been elected in the Lancastrian interest. The work of the 
“good Parliament” was at once undone, and the impeached 
Ministers were enlarged. 

In the good Parliament of 1376 the speaker had been 
Sir Thomas Hungerford, who is believed to have been the 
first regular President of the House. Altogether, the latter 
part of this reign may be taken as the epoch of the origin of 
the House of Commons, as it has since been known ; and it is 
accordingly to be taken heedfully, as the close of the old 
Franco-English monarchy and the point of departure of the 
existing Constitution, 

From about 1351, when the knights finally amalgamated with 
the burgesses and citizens, to form the still existing fiscal and 
legislative body, to 1547, when the House moved into the palace, 
its meetings—when at Westminster—always took place in 
the room off the cloister of the Abbey, which had been built 
by Henry III. for the use of the abbot and monks assembled 
for business. With the exception of Lincoln alone, it is the 
largest Chapter-House in the kingdom; and, with the sole 
exception of Worcester, it is the only instance of a round 
(or octagonal) Chapter-House, instead of being quadrangular, 
as usual in Benedictine Convents. It was intended for the 
transaction of judicial and penal business in connection with 
the domestic discipline of the society, but it was not often 
used, and lay mostly open and vacant, as it does to this day, 

But the extravagant expenditure of Henry III., of which 
the rebuilding of the Abbey and its Chapter-House had been 
a memorable item, was one of the causes out of which grew 
the fiscal powers of the Commons. From the time when they 
ceased to attend as suppliants in Westminster Hall (1282) 
the deputies began to assemble in the Abbey precincts when- 
ever the Parliament met in the Metropolis: sometimes in 
the Refectory, often constrained to content themselves with the 
half-open cloisters. But, when the seventy-four knights had 
joined the hundred and twenty urban deputies, it would 
naturally occur to a body conscious of increased dignity, to 
ossess themselves of a more dignified and permanent abode, 
In the Rolls (II. 237) the first mention of the Commons sitting 
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in the Chapter-House is the 25th Edw. III. But this is not 
mentioned as if it were a novelty; and it is possible that a 
number of persons assembled for business, in a cold day of 
January, may have before this found the door open, and availed 
themselves of shelter from the exposed cloister out of which 
the large and empty building opened. For several years before 
and after this, the cloisters were under repair, and the presence 
of workmen and materials would impede their occupation, 
All that can be said is that the year indicated coincides with 
the date of the first positive record of the amalgamation with 
the knights, and thus marks the beginning of the House as 
now constituted.—[v. Dean Stanley’s Westminster Abdbey.] 


H. G.- KEENE, 
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Art. IV.—SOME OBSERVATIONS ON PROBLEMS 
OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


HE problems of modern India, the India of 1894, present 
features of unexampled interest, both to the practical 
administrator and the political philosopher. They are com- 
plicated by the existence of elements altogether unparalleled in 
the history of political growth in the Western world. The 
position of England in India, a position uniquely splendid and 
invested with correspondingly great duties and responsibilities, 
is in many respects highly anomalous, and its very anomaly is 
the primary cause why the attempt to apply to it principles 
which have been found unexceptionable elsewhere, is surround- 
ed by so many unexpected difficulties. To construct theories 
adequate to the solution of all those problems which are to- 
day of pressing urgency, is an undertaking probably beyond 
the power of any single mind. Far more must everyone who 
looks into the distant future, recognise the limitations imposed 
upon the character as well as the value of his speculations. If 
it is difficult to deal consistently with the features of the situa- 
tion which have already acquired some definiteness of outline, 
it is a hundred-fold more difficult to forecast the developments 
which are yet in store for this remarkable experiment in Im- 
perialism. 

I am not sanguine enough to think that the observa- 
tions I wish to offer upon one or two aspects of this great 
subject, will amount to anything approaching a synthesis of 
essential principles. Much that needs to be said, must have oc- 
curred over atid over again to that body of intelligent and highly 
trained opinion which is embodied in the official classes. But 
since the reiteration of unsound doctrine is a characteristic 
feature of a certain class, no great harm can result from the 
occasional reiteration of truth. The opinions of the masses 
are not usually reasoned opinions; they are adopted 
ready made in proportion as they coincide with the popular 
bias. Hence it has happened signally, in the case of Imperial 
India, that political agitators, playing upon the predilections of 
the Radical party in English politics, have succeeded in 
disseminating many false and dangerous ideas on the subject 
of the Indian Empire. These ideas may easily be shown 
to be false; I call them dangerous, because they operate 
in a two-fold manner against that freedom of Government 
which, temporarily, at any rate, is, speaking broadly, a necessary 
condition of every effective administration, and more especially 
so in the case ofa foreign despotism. That our Government 
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in India is at root a foreign despotism, is a fact which I assert 
here without pausing to supplement it by an obvious demon- 
stration. Thetwo-fold manner in which these ideas work pre- 
judicially is, first, by directly fettering the Viceroy’s Government 
through the meddling and generally uninstructed intervention 
of partisan members of Parliament ; secondly, by the reactive 
tendency they show to reproduce themselves in this country 
and to propagate a spirit of disloyalty, and harassing, because 
captious rather than patriotic, criticism. It may, therefore, be 
sometimes a duty, though the duty must always be irksome, 
to endeavour to correct these undesirable results by repeating 
ancient truths. They are specially apposite in dealing with 
certain theories which are gaining a wider currency than they 
intrinsically deserve, explanatory of the true ends of our Govern- 
ment in India. 

The experienced eye, ranging over the whole field of Indian 
affairs to-day, is arrested by several points which, under the play 
of special forces, social, moral, or political, have come pro- 
minently to the surface. It does not follow that these points 
merit the importance they have assumed ; some of ‘them are 
probably wholly ephemeral. But, as onan Atlantic steamer 
a passengers attention is more likely to be riveted on the 
stormy surface of the sea, than to dwell upon the fact—a fact 
surely more enchaining toa mind touched with the glow of 
imagination—that, but a few fathoms below that mass of tumb- 
ling waves, the body of the ocean sleeps in eternal and imper- 
turbable tranquillity ; so it may be well to remember, though 
it is hard to fix the attention of Englishmen on the fact, that, 
below the shallow demagogic agitation of India in Parliament, 
young India, and such recognizable forces, lies the solid mass 
of the people, almost as torpid now as in the days when 
Englishmen were skin-clad savages. It is possible that a 
submarine upheaval might stir the great Atlantic depths, and 
bring into a sudden and terrible activity forces, of the im- 
mediate consequences of whose action, we can but faintly con- 
ceive. It is possible that the sleeping millions of India may 
awake, and that that day of awakening may be fraught with 
unanticipated peril. But, when that day comes, its signs will 
be as different from the surface ebullitions of to-day, as the 
consequences of an upheaval of the bed of ocean would be 
from the waves of a common storm. There is a menace in 
that profound and unintelligible apathy ; but it is hardly 
within the range of practical politics. There it lies, however, 
as the root of the Indian problem ; and he who allows himself 
to speculate, not only upon India as she is and has been, but 
upon India as she is yet to be, cannot, if he would, escape the 
fascination of this remarkable and unique phenomenon. Prac- 
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tically, too, feelers are being constantly thrown out ; curious 
eyes are peering into the abysses; tentative efforts are being 
made to vitalise the inert mass. Upon the manner in which 
that vitalisation is finally effected will depend the future of 
India. Our experiments may leave us in the unenviable 
position of Frankenstein. The new birth may be cataclysmic, 
On the other hand, it is remotely possible that artificial stimulus 
may coincide with the progress of orderly development ; and 
that we may bring the great monster by gentle stages intoa 
condition of animated docile domesticity. Such a consumma- 
tion, even if devoutly to be wished, is a little beyond the limits 
of reasonable expectation. 

Leaving out of account, for the present, the bulk of the peo- 
ple. who, under the influence of fusing causes over a great ex- 
panse of time, might conceivably become, in the remote future, 
a Nation, there is no fact more obvious to the candid observer, 
none which has been more frequently and unanswerably assert- 
ed, than the fact that India never has been in the past, is 
not in the present, nor yet shows any signs of becoming, a 
united nation. It would be superfluous to insist upon it, were 
it not that most of those native pretensions which especi- 
ally catch popular favour at home and are specially em- 
barrassing to the Government here, because cloaked under 
principles generally received as sound in themselves, but wholly 
inapplicable to the case in point, rest upon the assertion that 
Indians, as members of the Indian Nation, possess many politi- 
cal rights from which they are excluded in the interests of a 
selfish and foreign bureaucracy. The Parsee, the Hindu, the 
Mussulman profess, in the debating clubs which they adorn in 
London, a bond of common brotherhood, a common national 
interest, a common claim to the sympathy of all Liberal poli- 
ticians, on the ground of exclusion from the birthright of poli- 
tical man, viz. equal weight in the administration of the country 
with the members of the alien administrative class ; a common 
object in raising their fictitious Indian nation out of its state of 
servitude or tutelage to a position of glorious independence, 

No one who is even superficially acquainted with the 
history of India, the deep-rooted prejudices of its peoples, and 
the philosophy of national development, can feel much 
sympathy with these ad capftandum professions. Under the 
powerful secularizing and solvent influences of London, these 
young reformers may for the moment be really sincere, or 
at any rate a great deal more sincere than we are, as a 
rule, inclined to allow. But, as soon as they are brought 
once more under the grinding and uncompromising forces 
of their own people, their exotic notions of common patrio- 
tism over-leaping all barriers of caste and creed are destin- 
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ed to be exceedingly short-lived. If it were necessary to 
adduce instances of striking divergences between the theories 
of young India and the ingrained tendencies of the peoples of 
whom young India claims to be the spokesman, recent melan- 
choly events in the Bombay Presidency speak too eloquently 
of the survival and general diffusion of a spirit which is wholly 
incompatible with national development. Although I speak of a 
‘survival’ of that spirit, because in this connexion I do not wish to 
press too hardly on the weakness of the Indian reform party, or too 
rudely dispel their illusory visions of an impending millennium, 
it must have long been perfectly patent to all competent ob- 
servers, that there was no movement in the people corresponding 
with the movement of the intellectual party, The spirit which 
dominates the former and must, until modified, render com- 
pletely nugatory all the efforts of the latter (assuming for the 
moment that those efforts contain other elements of success, 
such as sincerity, persistency and disinterestedness), has not 
at any moment, up to the present day, shown the slightest 
signs of weakness, much less of surrender. And while this is 
plain to be seen by foreign eyes, it is impossible to credit those 
leaders of the intellectual party in India with a whole-souled 
sincerity in the protestations they are so fond of making from 
Congress platforms. It is idle to spin phrases and coin 
sentiments : it is idle to talk of a common Indian brotherhood ; 
a spirit of national freedom and tolerance leavening the ancient 
prejudices and bigotry of the Indian peoples: idle to talk of 
Hindu and Mahomedan laying aside their ancient animosities, 
and working hand in hand for the glorious cause of freedom ; 
it is idle and worse than idle to found a movement, as these 
orators would found it, upon an entirely imaginary basis, and 
adorn its programme with maxims of moral and political philo- 
sophy which have no influence over, and find no echo in the hearts 
of the people. The leaders and the spokesmen know this ; no 
one can suppose that men so shrewd and gifted are alone igno- 
rant of that which all the rest of the instructed world readi- 
ly perceives, Either they are uniquely wanting in political pene- 
tration, or it suits them to fight under false colours, and to 
press into the service of their manifestoes principles which they 
know to have no application, and facts which they know to have 
no existence. 

They may object that, while they are aware that the time 
is not yet ripe for that universal brotherhood which is at 
the root of their propaganda, they, as the guides and instruc. 
tors of the people must preach their gospel, or the people must 


for ever remain in darkness. Because the Hindu and the. 


Mahomedan have not yet risen superior to their ancient hatreds, 
is that, they ask, any good reason why men of light and leading 
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in both those communities, should cease from telling them that 
they ought to do so? Unquestionally not. But this reasoning, 
with its analogues, which probably does obscure the minds of 
the leading native agitators to their moral delinquencies, js 
obviously fallacious. No reasonable man would object to the 
formation of any number of peace societies and organisations 
for promoting a better understanding between Mussulmans and 
Hindus on the beef-eating question ; but we have a right to 
complain when a few Anglicised specimens of these two vast 
races, taking their own avowed sentiments as the gauge of pub- 
lic opinion, first announce their superiority to racial prejudice, 
their willingness to sink it in the interest of national develop. 
ment, and then claim for these purely personal views an exten- 
sion over the whole Hindu and Mussulman communities, which 
warrants the reform propagandists in pressing their claims, as 
claims supported bya united and homogeneous nation, The 
level of the individual is not the level of the people : indivi- 
dual aspirations may have risen high and may be infused with 
a vital sincerity—-we very much doubt whether in the move- 
ment now being examined they are so—but they ought not 
on that account to be put forward as representing the people’s 
aspirations, or as the ground of a great popular movement. 
In point of fact I shall try later on to show that, in the first 
place, the more pretentious features of the reform programme are 
of questionable sincerity ; in the second place that the entire 
movement is of foreign origin, and has, as yet, no root whatever 
in local soil. At present I content myself with pointing out the 
fatal defect in their methods, known to the ancients as votepov 
mpotepov, and in the homely English phrase, as—* putting the cart 
before the horse.” The natural course of this movement should 
lie through the hearts of the people and their intellects, Be- 
fore they can be represented as clamouring with their leaders 
for a measure of popular reform, it is indispensable that they 
should have been taught the practical application of those 
principles upon which the reform is based, and should be pre- 
pared unanimously to accept them. At present no one can 
seriously argue that there is an energizing spirit of brotherly 
love abroad between Mussulmans and Hindus. And until 
there is, the petty declamations of Hindu and Mussulman 
orators may be interesting as the vehicles of the most en- 
lightened views yet held by members of those races, but are 
not enforced by the solid weight of a great popular opinion be- 
hind them. 

Without homogeneity there can be no substantial national 
progress, In the preceding remarks I have dwelt upon the 
huge cleavage between Mussulman and Hindu, because it is in- 
comparably the largest and most insuperable objection to any 
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scheme resting on a theory of united India. But it is hardly 
necessary to add that this is not the only race distinction in 
India. India, indeed, is in no sense a country, if by that word 
we understand a division of the earth’s surface appropriated by 
a single people. It is a Continent in the true sense, just as 
Europe is a Continent; and the Slav does not differ more widely 
from the Frenchman, than the Todas and the Telugus do from 
the Rajputs and the Pathans, It lies heavily therefore upon 
any person claiming that this vast and heterogeneous mass of 
men may be welded by artificial forces into a nation, and may 
develop all the attributes essential to normal national progress, 
to prove that such an unexampled departure from all known 
rules is possible or desirable. There was nevera time in the past 
when India presented the faintest symptoms of national growth 
as a whole, and, from the principle I have asserted, it is @ prior 
certain that there never could have been, The Mussulmans 
founded a huge and unwieldy empire in the Continent which, 
under the later and ablest of the Moghuls, contained some 
elements of stability. But if evidence were needed that 
artificial restraints cannot long bind natural causes, the total 
collapse of the great fabric, upon the death of its last great 
architect, proves conclusively that the Moghul dominion was 
the work of individuals, and was not rooted in the national 
soil. This is such atruism, that I should be almost ashamed 
to repeat it, if it were not that we are ourselves trying 
the same experiment on a much larger scale, and that it is a 
useful illustration of the truth of my general proposition. It 
was quite impossible for an alien people like the Mussulmans, 
to blend with the much older civilisation of their conquered 
subjects ; it was equally impossible for them to force their sub- 
jects to blend with them. There was no homogeneity, because 
while, on the one hand, the conquest was fairly complete, on the 
other it left untouched all those disintegrating forces, rooted 
in national differences, which sooner or later must prove strong 
enough to overthrow any artificial combination, If it had been 
possible for all the Mahommedan conquerors to assimilate 
completely with all their Hindu subjects, or for all the Hindu 
populations to become in reality Mussulmans—contingencies 
which the nature of things peremptorily rejected,—the great 
Moghuls would assuredly have succeeded, as by their great 
abilities they especially merited success, in laying the founda- 
tions of a permanent empire. In the absence of homogeneity, 
an absence as conspicuous to-day as at the time of Alexander's 


invasion, national integration and progress was impossible. It is » 


as impossible still: it will remain impossible so long as 
India consists of an agglomeration of peoples whose deep- 
rooted prejudices preclude all sympathy, all true fusion, all 
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corporate action. And India is likely to present that pheno- 
menon so long as she remains under the protection of a vastly 
superior power. It is because the India of to-day presents the 
most striking instance, the world has ever seen, of arrested 
natural development, that her condition has such a potent 
fascination for the political philosopher. 

Under normal conditions, nations, like individuals, develop 
normally. There are disturbing factors traceable in the growth 
of all societies, but they recur with something like regular 
periodicity, and belong rather to the study of normal develop. 
ment. It is true that their effects are more permanent and 
blighting in some countries than in others, as, to take a 
notable instance, in the Spain of to-day. The Spaniards, in 
spite of an enlightened administration, which was so _ far 
ahead of the popular sentiment as to lose touch with it 
altogether ; an administration which extended over a long 
period. have proved quite incapable of freeing themselves 
from the sterilising influences of a grossly superstitious religion, 
The torpor into which they fell, as a natural consequence of 
their abject surrender of reason to the teachings of an infallible 
priesthood, sapped the vitality of the. nation and brought to 
ruin and decay a country upon which Nature has lavished 
every gift essential to the highest national prosperity. The 
same causes have operated, no doubt, in much the same way, to 
devitalise the Indians A nation collectively more ignorant, 
more superstitious, and more priest-ridden, is not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. And they suffer from additional dis- 
advantages as compared with the Spaniards: for while the 
Spaniard was constitutionally brave and chivalrous, and the 
punctilious honour of a Spanish Grandee is proverbial, the 
Hindu is conspicuously wanting in these redeeming character- 
istics. Therefore it is not unreasonable to conjecture that, even 
had no other causes, belonging to a totally different category, 
operated powerfully on the development of the country. the 
Indian people, or such aggregates of them as might have suc- 
ceeded in forming and retaining a national existence, would 
have been as backward as they still are in comparison with the 
typical instances of political progress in the West. 

But whatever might have been the course of Indian develop- 
ment if the country had. been left to itself, a speculation to 
which very little practical importance attaches, since it was, in 
fact, constantly under some foreign yoke, it is certain that, 
when the British power established itself on the ruins of the 
Delhi Empire, it found the Continent a prey to anarchy and the 
internecine conflicts of predatory tribes and petty kings. Less 
than ever at that momentous epoch had the Continent of India 
any claiin to national cohesion. We did not subvert a rule of 
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popular Government ; we banished anarchy. We did not sub- 
stitute for national freedom the rule ofa foreign despot ; we 
bade a host of marauding tyrants and common thieves stand off 
and give the groaning country breathing space. The most 
prominent element in the really Indian forces at play over the 
length and breadth of the country, was the Mahratta 
power ; and it scarcely needs serious argument to prove how 
very shadowy were the claims of these energetic Deccan 
robbers to represent a hypothetical Indian nation. But, al- 
though we did not destroy the liberties of a people, it is im- 
possible to deny that our advent, with its consequences, preclud- 
ed all possibility of further normal development. Out of the 
storm and stress of those turbulent days, it is quite possible 
that, but for the arresting influence of a power far too mighty 
for any of them to cope with, one or more Indian peoples 
might have struggled into existence and entered upon the 
path of national development. Those nations must necessarily 
have been homogeneous ; the conditions under which they 
took form and commenced to grow must have differed widely 
from the conditions under which we now find the subject races 
of India. But, as events happened, no such possibilities opened 
before them. In the midst of their struggles and radical differ- 
ences, a mighty hand was laid upon them, and they were sternly 
bidden to be at peace. From that day forward all the inhabi- 
tants of this large land have been compelled tocherish their 
animosities and prejudices in secret, and conform, outwardly at 
least, to the manners and amenities of a united nation. In thus 
suddenly stereotyping a group of antagonistic communities, 
subjecting them to a common superior, and suppressing the 
natural consequences of the causes at work in their organisms, 
the British unquestionably conferred upon the country imme- 
diate benefits which, owing to the disorganisation and embryo- 
nic stage of its indigenous forces, it could hardly have obtained 
for itself, But, from the point of view of the politico-biologist, 
these immediate benefits ought to be ultimately outweighed by 
the disadvantages which follow every encroachment upon the 
free operation of general laws. Our position here, anomalous 
in its inception, becomes more anomalous every day. We 
have cheerfully elected to supplant natural forces, and we have 
been remarkably successful. But. in the long run, the natural 
has always hitherto overturned the artificial, and the retarda- 
tion which we have occasioned by our beneficent interposition, 
will then be seen to have been accompanied by those results 
on national character which all such protective retardations 
produce. It is yet early to guess what form the compensation 
will take. The general current of our political theories at pre- 
sent, however, suggests that, pushed to their logical conclusions, 
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they contemplate the manufacture under our auspices, of an 
Indo-British nation. That would probably be tantamount to 
the extinction of British supremacy in the East. For such a 
nation, except for the purposes of protection in its infancy, 
could have no need of England. All that can safely be hazard- 
ed here is, that there is an antecedent improbability that the 
present system will prove permanent, though it may be long- 
lived ; nor are there yet apparent any adequate materials for 
supplying its place by an Imperial Indian federation. Since, 
however, our present efforts seem to be mainly directed to the 
creation of a kind of branch Indo-British nation out of India, 
very largely out of deference to the demands of the Reform 
Party in India and England, it is pertinent to enquire, 
in the present connexion, upon what theory of nationality 
the demands of that party rest? It has been shown that 
there is no foundation in fact for the hypothesis that such a 
nation existed before our rule. It is not, therefore, a natural 
nation ; nor, on account of the manner in which we have 
effectually arrested natural development, is it possible that, for 
the immediate present, at any rate, it should become a natural 
nation. The claim is then reduced to this, that the heterogene- 
ous peoples of India are, under British supremacy, an artificial 
Indo-British nation, and, as such, entitled to all the political 
rights which an Englishman enjoys in England. The reformer 
cannot fairly be accused of a love of accurate definition. For 
obvious reasons such an one might find it more convenient 
to take refuge behind broad generalisations and highly coloured 
eclectic patriotism. It is also a matter of considerable uncer- 
tainty whether the most distinguished orators of the Reform 
Party are as capable of accurate analysis as they certainly 
are of clothing their ideas in exuberant language. Before, 
however, pronouncing for or against the merits of a large claim, 
such as that put forward by the so-called Indian patriots, it is 
just as well to have a clear understanding of what is the 
precise nature of that claim. I think I have stated it fairly: 
it seems to me that it admits of no other definition. But if 
that is so, it is plainly a claim to which no exact parallel can 
be found. 

Not even the most ardent reformer would, I presume, 
contend that the Indian nation ought to be admitted to an 
equality with the English nation in respect of any other part 
of the affairs of the empire than the Indian. For, although 
a native Indian, like Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji may, under excep- 
tional circumstances, obtain a seat in the English Parliament, 
that is obviously very different, both as a fact and as an illus- 
tration of a theory, from the assertion that the whole popula- 
tion of India ought to be admitted on an equality with 
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Englishmen to a participation in the management of English 
affairs. It follows, then, that the Indian nation is said to have 
aright to share in the management of Indian affairs. But 
if that be conceded, it would be tantamount to conceding 
that the British ought to be totally excluded from all manage- 
ment in India, Since it is obvious that any such extension 
of the franchise in India, in the present state of intellectual 
development, would result in returning to office and power an 
immense majority of Brahmins. I do not say that any such 
result would truly reflect the sentiment of the masses; on the 
contrary there are solid grounds for believing that they infin- 
itely prefer an English to a native superior. But, owing to 
their apathy, ignorance and credulity, it is unquestionable 
that the more actively ambitious section of native society 
could manipulate a popular vote very much as they pleased. 
But a Biahmin administration could not survive for twenty- 
four hours unaided. Its authority would have to rest on 
British bayonets ; and the practical outcome of the clamour 
for concessions to the rights of the Indian nation seems to be, 
that the classes from which political agitators come almost 
exclusively, think that they are entitled to be kept in offices 
of emolument and dignity at the expense of the people and 
by the agency of English troops, ‘“ Well,” they will probably 
reply, “if the people choose to elect us and send us into office, 
“why should we not be there as well as Englishmen? Your 
“rule is foreign and supported by the army. Why should not 
“our rule be supported by the army, too, since, instead of being 
“foreign it would be-popular ?” 

That line of reasoning involves the whole question of our 
power, in the first place to create an artificial nation, and in the 
second place of the expediency of doing so, even if we were able. 
Though it bears a very specious analogy to Home Rule, it can- 
not be scientifically parallel. Else where would be the need of 
the army,—an army under such conditions purely mercenary ? 
While we are here avowedly in the character of conquerors, con- 
querors whose mission it is to repress the innumerable elements 
of lawlessness seething below the quiet surface of Indian affairs, 
and to maintain a reign of peace and order, the need for armed 
support is an inseparable factor of the situation, and we can 
frankly point to it as the ultimate sanction of our authority. 
But, if we attempt to work upon any other hypothesis, espe- 
cially upon any such hypothesis as that of popular representa- 
tive Government,we shall see at once that it is fallacious. Because, 
if it were sound, it would have no need of a mercenary army; 
Whereas it admittedly could not stand for a day if that mer- 
cenary army were withdrawn, and this brings out, again, the 
radical fallacy in the claim, vez., that there is, or can, under 
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present conditions, be a nation. The so-called cry for popular 
representation is not a natural outcome of national growth, 
When those who use it, are pressed to define their ‘ nation,’ 
they can only suggest an artificial nation, of which the only 
national characteristic is that all its members have a right to 
expect equal justice from the paramount British power. They 
cannot claim to be an Indian nation: still less can they reason- 
ably affiliate themselves to the English nation. Subjects of 
that great nation they certainly are: but it is precisely because 
they do not constitute a nation that they ave British subjects, 
There is, of course, a plain distinction between this illegitimate 
demand for national recognition and the legitimate demand 
to be heard within very well defined limits on subjects falling 
within the sphere of their special knowledge or interests. So 
long as the latter topic is kept in careful subordination to the 
doctrine of English supremacy, its exploitation is sure to be 
beneficial The danger lies in extending the analogy by 
illicit reasoning to other spheres, in which the local knowledge 
or interest of one class might diametrically conflict with the 
local knowledge or interests of another. Under the kind of 
popular Government demanded, such a conflict might produce 
disastrous results: under the existing scheme the Paramount 
Power authoritatively decides, and the danger is averted, 

I have, in discussing this, constantly reiterated assertion of 
the existence of an Indian nation, insisted upon the impossibility 
of any such evolution occurring except under conditions of 
homogeneity. If there are any exceptions to that rule which 
might suggest themselves to an opponent, I am convinced that 
they are unimportant, and do not materially invalidate the 
truth of my proposition. Those gentlemen who are interested 
in advocating the possibility of a complete fusion for political 
purposes of heterogeneous races under one Government, may 
point to the absorption of the Scandinavian, French, Canadian, 
German and Irish immigrants in. the body politic of the United 
States. It is true that the phenomenon is interesting and 
novel. But any one who has studied the subject must see 
at once, that there is absolutely no parallel between that set 
of facts and the hypothetic possibility of converting the 
200,000,000 or so of India into a branch of the English people. 
Comparatively insignificant as the problem is in the United 
States, under the very different conditions which exist there, 
it is annually being felt to grow in difficulty and danger. So 
far, however, the incalculable solvent power of the great Ame- 
rican democracy has early proved equal to the task of assimi- 
lation imposed upon it. But it may not always be so; and 
even an American would ‘wilt’ (to use his own pet phrase) 
at the suggestion of swallowing a population about four times 
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as large as his own. A much more instructive illustration is 
that of the enfranchised negroes of the South. But, from 
a political point of view, the experiment must be condemned as 
a failure. The negro vote, which once counted for a good deal, 
is now entirely managed by the Southern politicians, and used 
by them against the party to which the negro owed his enfran- 
chisement. Under pressure of a more energetic civiliza- 
tion, the negro, who was never politically very important, 
is dying out. If there had ever been the slightest pro- 
bability of the negro vote predominating in Congress, 
as the vote of an ‘Indian nation would certainly do in 
India, it is questionable whether even the American’s de- 
votion to his belief in the abstract equality of man, would 
have carried him the length of conferring the suffrage upon a 
race to which he has refused the civil right of free marriage 
with the white American. So, too, in dealing with the problem 
of Chinese immigration, which has long since reached an 
acute crisis in California, we do not find the American over- 
anxious to extend equal rights to his Mongolian rival in the 
labour market ; the fact of the matter being, that every nation 
which values its national independence, must be sensible of the 
absolute necessity of preserving at least a preponderant element 
of homogeneity. Without it the door is at once opened to 
every form of race animosity ; the centripetal force yields to 
the centrifugal ; where there was union and progress, there arises 
disunion ; the disintegrating action of unsympathetic elements 
in the body politic forced into unnatural juxtaposition very 
soon makes itself felt, and the imposing fabric crumbles into 
rapid and complete decay. How gravely the operation of 
heterogeneity towards breaking up a composite body is in- 
tensified by the co-existence of religious antagonism must be 
immediately apparent. Whereas in India the inhabitants not 
only consist of two different races, but profess two different 
religions—the one organically unreceptive, the other organically 
proselytizing, while both are equally rigid and bigoted, and 
each contains cardinal points singularly abhorrent to the other, 
nothing short of a miracle such as the history of man has not 
yet exhibited, would effect the fusion of these two peoples into 
one nation, infused with a true national spirit, and keeping 
steadfastly in view the true ends of national greatness. 

By a large and growing class of English and Indian politi- 
cians and thinkers, England is constantly being called upon to 
show cause and justification for her present proud pre-eminence 
in the East. The simplest answer, perhaps, would be “ S3 
monumentum queris circumspice.” But the ethical side of the 
problem is always increasing in complexity and being brought 
more prominently forward, I must pass lightly over the tan- 
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gled considerations in the question of how far our moral obli- 
gations to our subjects ought to take precedence, if at all, of 
our regard for exclusively British interests. For, whether 
our rule is referable ab origine to selfish or altruistic motives 
(a question tn answering which the historian and the student of 
national growth can find little difficulty), it seems to me to 
be one of the proudest boasts of England, that she has been 
able to make her own interests coincide for so many years with 
a policy which could not have embraced more comprehensively 
effective means for developing the moral and material resources 
of the enormous and diversified population entrusted to her care, 
even had it not had its origin in, and had paid no attention to, 
interests exclusively her own. England’s standard of political 
integrity is so high ; her instruments for carrying out her policy ? 
are so carefully chosen ; her devotion to ideals of incorruptible 
justice and inflexible impartiality is so complete and energizing, 
that, in pursuing her own end in her own way, she has inevi- 
tably imparted to her subject peoples benefits corresponding in 
their quantity and their quality with the magnificent scale upon 
which her operations have been conducted and the magnificent 
sweep and compass of her own political vision Yet, out of defer- 
ence to that speculating and inquisitive spirit which will insist 
upon having the causes and tendencies of things, and is dissatis- 
fied with mere concrete and unexplained results, I must notice, 
as briefly as may be, one or two of the main elements of this 
problem of composite Government. As we find it to day, our 
power in India is attributable to two sets of causes,—the one 
intrinsic to itself, and principally moral; the other extrinsic 
to itself and in the main politico-biological. ‘To the former 
class belong the qualities of our administration which has for 
many years displayed an example of public justice, impartia- 
lity, promptness and efficiency, such as the Eastern world had 
never yet imagined. Between all the warring tendencies of 
race and religion between the tendencies which make for law- 
lessness, and those which make for peace and progress, we hold 
the balance even. The roots of our rule have struck deeply 
because they are seen to lie in the immutable principles of 
national justice. It is seen to be as capable of curbing the 
licence of oppression as it is humanely ready to help the help- 
less. Its maxim is to do right without regard to personal in- 
fluences, and to do right promptly and fearlessly. The ex- 
trinsic causes to which we owed the opportunity of establishing 
ourselves in the Indian Continent were: (a2) that absence of a 
united nation which I have already discussed : (4) the anta- 
gonisms of races and religions: (¢) the natural opposition 
which has always existed in India between the two classes into 
which almost the whole of the Indian peoples can be divided, 
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viz. (1) the warlike and predatory and (2) the cowardly and 
industrial : (dz) and lastly the extreme ignorance, and apathy 
in which the mass of the people is still enslaved. 

The third and fourth of these causes are very significant. and 
interesting. Ifthe industrial classes, such as the peasantry and 
the traders, had not been cursed with the pusillanimous spirit of 
slaves ; if the warlike races, instead of playing upon that spirit 
and regarding those under its domination simply in the light of 
so many sources of plunder, had conciliated their sympathies and 
secured their support, it is easy to imagine that the history of 
India might have been very different, and that our power would 
have found it impossible to establish itself on the necks of the 
Indian peoples The fighting classes, however, made themselves 
hated by their rapacity and lawlessness : the industrial classes 
never had an idea beyond serving the least tyrannical master 
available; so that, by the interaction of these causes, the En- 
glish were enabled to overcome the former with very little 
difficulty and to step at once into the position of lord over the 
latter. Apart from consequences, the phenomenon of a nume- 
rically enormous people, incapable of physical courage, is in 
itself deserving of curious attention. Its idiosyncracy can only 
be brought out sharply by contrast. A historical comparison 
between the conduct of English and Dutch burghers and yeo- 
men, when their liberties and their property were put in peril, 
and the conduct of Banias and ryots under similar circum- 
stances, emphasises the extraordinary physical degradation and 
moral enervation which has been the radical cause of the con- 
tinued servitude of India. Slaves they were, slaves they are, 
and slaves they must remain ; until there is generated among 
them a spirit of liberty and a spirit of manhood. How long it 
may be before that occurs, no one can yet say. But to-day any 
one acquainted with the country would be as much surprised 
by the display of physical heroism in a Bania, as by a deter- 
mined and sanguinary assault by a rabbit. 

So long as these causes, intrinsic and extrinsic, continue to 
co-operate in our favour, there seems no reason to anticipate any 
revolutionary movement. The former will surely last as long 
as we deserve to govern ; of the latter the most effectively opera- 
tive appear at present to be ineradicable. It is true that the 
whole tendency of our policy is in the direction of generating 
forces of unknown volume and intensity. The constant play 
upon the Indian executive of English opinion constantly reminds 
us that we are in a partially false position. In deferring to the 


pressure which is being constantly put upon us to consult the ~ 


popular voice, we begin to pay the penalty of playing the part 
of nature as a developing agency. For the purposes. of legis- 
lation we are obliged to assume that we are legislating for a 
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nation. Our close connexion with the English Parliament and 
the English democratic element, quite as much as reasoned 
policy, is answerable for many of our more recent experiments, 
In conducting them, we reason from syllogisms of which we 
know the premises to be false : but we must console ourselves 
by reflecting that, if it were not so. we should not be here to 
syllogise at all. The influence of uninstructed opinion in 
England, often manipulated by mere party wirepullers, or In- 
dian demagogues, upon the Indian executive, is one of the 
greatest immediate dangers with which we are menaced. 

In estimating the materials available for the justification of 
our present position in India, we must set first on the credit side 
of the account the unquestioned advantages we have conferred 
upon the country. We must then examine the charges which 
our bitterest critics are able to bring against us. These are 
reducible to two main heads, (a) that we are pauperising the 
country, (4) that, in a spirit of race prejudice, we wrongfully 
exclude the native from his legitimate share in the administra- 
tion. It is obviously impossible, within the limits of an article, 
to examine all the data upon which a refutation of the first 
charge ought to be based, But, in view of the fact that, 
under our rule, the material resources of the country have been 
untiringly developed, it is @ prtort improbable that thee ncr- 
mous resultant stimulus to all productive industry has, instead 
of enriching the producers, impoverished them. It is undeni- 
ably true that there are in India, asin every country, inequa- 
lities in the distribution of wealth. It may happen that a 
particular class is not as well off as, under existing circum- 
stances, one might expect it to be. But if that is so, the cause 
is more likely to be found in the hereditary proclivities and 
the ingrained improvidence of the members composing it, than 
in the policy of the Imperial Government. It is also well to 
remember that, for the purposes of fixing this charge specially 
upon us, the much lamented poverty of the people is to be 
regarded relatively. Those who are most vociferous on the 
subject are the Brahmin leaders of the reform movement. Of 
them we may pertinently enquire whether the condition of 
the people has really deteriorated under our administration ? 
In order to institute a fair comparison from their point of 
view, we must look for an instance of Brahmin rule, and en- 
deavour to ascertain whether under it the condition of the 
people was any better than it is now. The instance which 
most readily suggests itself is the period during which the 
Mahrattas, whose counsels were swayed by Brahmins, were 
predominant. And the results of that comparison are conspi- 
cuously to our advantage. No one who is acquainted with the 
condition of the people under Sivaji and his immediate suc- 
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cessors, can deny that, of all the Governments India has yet 
groaned under, the Mahratta despotism was, from a popular 
point of view, incomparably the worst. 

As regards the other charge, al] that I intend to say is that 
it is preferred upon an incomplete basis, It is not solely, or 
indeed principally, because Englishmen belong to the dominant 
race that they are preferred to natives in the higher walks of 
administration. It has been said that one of the most solid 
bulwarks of our power is the high standard of purity main- 
tained in the public services, as well as the public confidence 
that our officers will be above the influence of race or religious 
animosity. Even if it be thought invidious to suggest that 
that noble guarantee of stability, in so far as it restson a 
reputation for incorruptible honour, would be impaired by the 
too general admission of natives into the administration, it can 
scarcely be denied that the introduction into the executive and 
judiciary of a large numerical majority of Hindus of the higher 
castes, would be viewed by the resicue of Hindu society and 
the Mussulman community with grave and well founded appre- 
hension. Other considerations upon both these topics must 
suggest themselves at once to all who are vitally interested in 
the subject, but I should exceed all reasonable limits if I 
attempted to exhaust each and all of them. 

Whatever, then, may be the destiny awaiting our Imperial 
Government in the future, it seems to me that at the present 
day it stands on a solid basis. After all, the indictments 
brought against it are not very serious; and, in spite of the 
fact that it originated in conquest, and is dependent, as it pro- 
bably always must be in the last resort, upon British arms, it 
may, I think, at the present stage of its progress, fearlessly 
challenge a comparison, even on ethical grounds, with any ana- 
logous foreign despotism the world has yet seen. 

The causes, tendencies and characteristics yet examined 
are general, continuous and fundamental. In contrast to these, 
there are surface manifestations of the trend of public policy 
and public opinion. Of such, probably, the most generally 
conspicuous is the Congress movement. Its real importance 
depends entirely upon the nature of its causation. If it is 
a symptom of some movement in the hidden depths of the 
mind of the people, it would be impossible to study it too 
carefully. If, on the other hand, it is entirely of exotic growth, 
the product of a few easily definable influences from without 
upon an extremely limited section of the upper class of native 


society, its career can be predicted and its political value ap-. 


praised with comparative ease and certainty. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for the stability of our Government there cannot now 
be, if indeed there ever was, the slightest doubt that the 
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Congress movement was of foreign origin and aimed at secur- 
ing objects to which no national or even large share of public 
enthusiasm attached. If its dependence upon foreign, vz, 
English stimulus needs demonstration, it ought to be enough 
to point to the facts that an Englishman, Mr, Hume, was, with 
one or two other English co-operators, the true founder of the 
Congress ; that it flourished so long as it engaged the support of 
men like Bradlaugh and the mass of English opinion he could 
influence, and that it has steadily decayed with the withdrawal 
from it of that large share of English attention, partly specu- 
lative, partly sympathetic, with which its opening campaigns 
were watched. Its pretensions to be the true expression of a 
national movement are exploded. If it was ever thought to 
be a sign, as well as the concrete embodiment of a new spirit, 
born in the peoples and uniting them in a common struggle 
for corporate political recognition, it must have long since been 
discovered to be nothing more than the nvuisy and exaggerated 
presentation of the very natural ambitions of a very ambitious 
class. When we compare the Congress of to-day with the 
Congress as she figured herself in the early days of her exist- 
ence, we can scarcely fail to be struck by the portentous shrink- 
age which her amply inflated proportions have undergone. 
We can scarcely fail to be struck by the diminution of public 
interest attaching to Congress Meetings, which seems to pro- 
ceed exactly part passu as the programmes put forward at 
these meetings become more reasonable, practical, and intelli- 
gible. Asa collection of elders and representative men of the 
literary, the ambitious, and the intellectual classes, avowedly 
devoted to the furtherance of class interests and the acquisi- 
tion of as large a share of the powers of Government as they 
can obtain for themselves, the Congress party falls within a 
category full of instances familiar to all students of history. 
But in their claim to be representative of a much wider and 
deeper spirit, a spirit stirring vaguely in the myriad hearts 
of the people, they are detected to be little better than im- 
postors. Their voice is not the voice of a nation; it is the 
voice of a class. The forms in which that voice finds expres- 
sion are not national or natural: they are artificial, exactly as 
they owe their creation and manipulation to the forceful 
personalities of a few Englishmen, Their aims, (and this is the 
real canker at the root of their life as a regenerative political 
agency) are purely selfish, There is constant talk of the 
over-taxation of the people and of schemes for ameliorating 
the common lot. But when these phrases and schemes 
come under a pitiless analysis, their constant precipitate is 
found to be the employment of the native—that is the: member 
of Congress—in place of the Englishman, No national need 
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called forth the party : the party is seeking to create a national 
need in support of its own peculiarly class interests. So far 
the attempt has not been attended with much success. Nor is it 
easy to understand how any one could have expected a different 
result, so long as the ardent advocates of reform exhibited 
in their own social beliefs and practices a barbarism and a ves 
inertice aS inveterate as that which has lain upon the rest of 
the Indian people since time began, and repressed every 
possibility of spontaneous development. In such principles 
as lie at the root of all true progress, the large majority of 
the Congress Party (I except the Parsi element, which is rapidly 
evolving the robuster qualities of mind and body on which 
Western supremacy rests) are as hopelessly uninstructed as 
the masses they aspire to lead. They are as enslaved to 
superstition ; they are as priest-ridden ; they are as incapable 
of solving problems practically by a regard to abstract right; 
they are as much the prisoners of caste and custom as the 
most ignorant peasant at his plough tail. Intellectually they 
are cultivated and very highly cultivated, but with limitations. 
Intellectual cultivation in the East, so far from necessarily 
implying intellectual freedom, seems destined to co-exist with 
intellectual and moral slavery. Whether this defect is constitu- 
tional and ineradicable in the Hindu race, is a question to 
answer which in the affirmative would be to blot them out 
for ever from the book of national life. It is incredible that it 
should always be so. Even now, here and there, one man 
amongst millions shows sign of breaking the bonds of 
sacerdotalism and caste But the instances are too rare and 
isolated to excite more than a kindly interest in the individual 
and occasion a brighter enquiry for the future. But I am 
now speaking of the present, and no one who has studied the 
incompatibility between the professions (for purposes of 
advertisement) of the leading native reformers, and their 
practice, can seriously believe that they exercise a force upon 
public opinion sufficiently energetic and wide-spread to call 
for political recognition. Indeed, it is altogether misleading 
to speak of them as influencing public opinion at all; since 
in the common acceptation of these terms in political con- 
troversy, they are public opinion; there is no other; the 
educated classes speak for themselves, and would have us 
believe they are speaking for the people. But the people 
has not spoken yet. We have yet to find out what public opinion 
in India is ; and when we have found it, we shall be in a 
position to judge, with much more clearness than is yet possible, . 
of the utility and durability of our relations to it as a control- 
ling, developing and educative power, 

One singular and by no means encouraging result of our 
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experiment in training an artificial free opinion, is that, in 
proportion as we enlarge the limits of licence and multiply 
the educated classes without employing them, we find thata 
spirit of rancour and seditious criticism develops itself in our 
Indian subjects. The truth of this proposition can, I think, 
be proved at once by a reference to the general tone of the 
native press to-day, compared with its tone a dozen years ago, 
But, though it would be easy to accumulate instances, it is 
simpler to treat the proposition deductively and assert that the 
result which we deplore is perfectly natural, and the only result 
that we had any right to expect. Inasmuch as unquestioning 
subordination to any foreign power, or, for that matter, to 
any State rule, foreign or native, depends upon the governed 
being in a state of greater ignorance and more backward 
development than the Governors, it is inevitable that, by 
removing these causes, by fostering free intellectual growth, 
and by setting up standards of advanced morality, political 
and social, we undermine the foundations upon which that 
apathetic and servile obedience rests. It might be objected 
that gratitude ought to exercise a predominating influence 
upon the direction taken by the new energies we have brought 
into play. But gratitude is a weak determinant, when it is 
opposed by race prejudice and self-interest. Faintly outlined 
in the back-ground of these remarks, is that tremendous 
problem in political morals with which our Government has 
always been confronted, and in solving which it has risen to a 
height of national disinterestedness perhaps without a parallel. 
If the stability of our rule could be greatly confirmed by repress- 
ing all native intellectual growth. and by fomenting those race 
and religious animosities which contain very vital principles of 
virulent activity, it would be the part of English selfishness 
to use all its weight to keep the people in darkness and to 
encourage them to cultivate their ingrained hatreds. By so 
doing we might without difficulty have freed ourselves from 
serious embarrassments, at the sacrifice of those great ideals 
ef noble unselfishness, for our devotion to which we alone merit 
the pre-eminence we have so far retained. 

So far from this, the Government has never spared its 
energies in promoting the spread of knowledge, and in repress- 
ing every outbreak of sectarian animosity. With a proud 
disdain of consequences, it has elected to display its confidence 
in the people by giving them education and the amplest liberty 
of expression. The native papers and the inferior sabhas 
show how that liberty is abused, and teach, if there were any 
need for the teaching, that the best established maxims of Gov- 
ernment, where the people and the Government are at bot- 
tom the same, cannot be expected to apply unmodified where 
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the Government is answerable for avast and heterogeneous 
alien people. It is true that, as a general proposition, no harm 
can accrue to the people from the wider diffusion of knowledge. 
It is not necessarily true that, where the interests of the 
Government and the interests of the people are possibly not 
identical, from the same cause no harm can accrue to the 
Government. In the application of these generalisations from 
experience in homogeneous societies, we are too apt to over- 
look the possible absence of an essential condition, vzz., that 
the Government is through and forthe people. In India it is 
not so; and until the main features of the problem are 
altogether changed, it cannot ever be so. To put it broad- 
ly, in the case of a foreign despotism, that which is true 
from the point of view of the subject may be totally false from 
the point of view of the Government. These considerations 
raise the eternal, and, I fear, unanswerable, question, whether 
and to what extent our exclusive duties and interests, as Eng- 
lishmen, correspond with the needs and the interests of the 
mixed and alien population under our dominion. 

There is one distinction which those who talk so constantly 
of an Indian nation are apt to overlook. For, though there 
is no Indian nation, there are nations or the remnants of nations 
in India. Such are the Mussulman survivors of the Moghal 
Empire ; though it is obviously as misleading to speak of a 
Mussulman nation (except by way of implying that a certain 
nation professed the Mussulman faith) as it would be, subject 
to the same exception, to speak of a Christian nation. It is 
more convenient, however, to put the distinction to which 1 
allude in this way, that there are many instances of peoples 
who are not nations. The Parsees, like the Jews, are distinc- 
tively a people ; but they are in nosensea nation. Asa force at 
work on the surface of current Indian politics, they are inter- 
esting in themselves, and, from an English point of view, are 
always sure of a large measure of appreciation and sympathy. 
The qualities which have enabled them to come to the front 
in all large cities ; their ability, business capacity, and physical 
superiority to the ordinary Hindus, are qualities which are 
rather English, in their vigorous modern growth, than Oriental. 
As a class, they deserve the same kind of curious atten- 
tion as the Jews. The foundations of their social eminence, 
foundations entirely modern and laid under the _ protec- 
tion of the English power, are to be looked for in the 
humbler walks of trade. But their ubiquity, and their adap- 
tability to every kind of condition ; their readiness to turn 
their hands to any thing out of which profit can be obtained, 
and their faculty for doing what they undertake to do thorough- 
ly, are racial characteristics which have brought them in from 
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the outlying corners of the empire to the great capitals: 
have planted their sumptuous residences on the most beautiful 
and expensive sites, have procured for them the unique dis- 
tinction of sending the first native into the British Parliament, 
When the visitor to Bombay sees the monopoly of Malabar 
hill, which this enterprising people have created for themselves, 
and compares that striking achievement with their lowly origin, 
he is irresistibly reminded of the lines :— 

Hic alta sicyone ast hic Amydone relicta 

Hic Andro, ille samo, hic Traelibus aut Alabandis 

Esquilias, dictumque petunt a vimine collem. 

Viscera magnarum domuum, dominique futuri 

Yet they are in no sense a nation, nor, except by incorpora- 
tion with the English—an incorporation which in their case is 
quite conceivable—could they ever become one. So, also, for the 
most part, the Hindus of India are peoples rather than nations, 

In computing the general cause which contributed 
to the establishment and permanency of our Rule, I did 
not mention the paralyzing influence of caste, because that 
is a feature limited to Hindu communities, and was not 
essential to my previous demonstration. How _ incalculably 
large its effects have been, however, in sterilising the soil of 
national growth can only be faintly comprehended. Deduc- 
tively, the results which we find to exist might have been pre- 
dicted with confidence from the operation of such a system. 
To caste, more than to any other single cause, probably more 
than to all other causes combined, the Indian people owe their 
present state of servitude and degradation. But for the caste 
system, there might have been a Hindu nation: if the caste 
system is ever destroyed, there may yet be a Hindu nation. 
But, under its blasting influence, it is impossible that there 
should ever be anything more than a Hindu people, and a 
Hindu people at the very bottom of the scale of popular 
growth. I throw out these remarks on the distinction between 
a nation and a people by way of suggestion. They may 
contain the germs of some instructive thought in an exhaustive 
analysis of all the forces with which the British Government 
has to contend in its colossal enterprise. 

I find that the design I had contemplated would involve 
the pursuit of so many lines of enquiry upon so many topics, 
that space compels me to abandon it. But the position of the 
Native States is a factor of consequence in Anglo-Indian 
policy, and this paper, necessarily fragmentary, would be unpar- 
donably so if it contained no mention whatever of our feuda- 
tories. Mr. Tupper’s admirable and exhaustive book, “ Our 
Indian Protectorate”, contains, perhaps, all that could 
possibly need to be said upon their constitution by treaty, 
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their historical antecedents, and the maxims of political law 
upon which our official intercourse with them is regulated. It 
is not, however, superfluous to point out, even after directing the 
reader to Mr. Tupper’s invaluable thesaurus, that, as we arrest- 
ed the natural development of the Continent generally by our 
intervention, so, in a singularly special and impressive way, 
we arrested and stereotyped for ever these petty native 
sovereignties. It is not that they possessed any special merits, 
or any special claims to permanency. On the contrary, their 
constitutions were pre-eminently ephemeral and kaleidoscopic. 
Compared with the vitality of the settled Western Govern- 
ments, these Rajput, Mussulman, and Mahratta Kings were 
mere butterflies. Their power rose with the sun, and had set 
for ever before evening. In the manner in which they swallow- 
ed each other, suddenly emerged into animated existence, 
collided with a neighbour, coalesced, took on new shapes, in- 
creased or dwindled, without any apparent.consistency of life or 
movement, or any predominant principle beyond robbing or 
being robbed, eating their fill and perishing, they resembled 
those amorphous animalcules we see in a drop of water micros- 
copically magnified. And, in the midst of this roystering 
carnival of rapine plunder and annihilation, the British Govern- 
ment, with its chilly want of sympathy for irresponsible and 
exuberant disregard of the rights of meum and tuum, placed its 
iron hand upon them ; gave to each his boundary and his treaty, 
and converted the ephemeral creature into an everlasting in- 
stitution. 

In them we have useful object lessons: they present 
convenient specimens for the study of the comparative value 
of native administration. But conclusions drawn from such 
observations must take into account the vigilant eye of the 
political agent and the restraining influences of the Government 
under whose mighty exgis the feudatories live their artificial 
lives and play out their simple farce of kingship. We gather 
from them how infamously bad native rule, if left unchecked, 
would be. We perceive in them all the elements of instability, 
and we are impressed as much by the strength of the Gov- 
ernment which has perpetuated them, as by its forbearance. 
They owe their preservation, not to any merits of their own, but 
to the sacredness attached by England toher promises. View- 
ed upon their merits they excite a feeling of wonder and 
admiration for their exceeding good fortune, tempered by a 
feeling of the different point of view from which that good 
fortune may be regarded by their subjects. They are intensely 
interesting, as relics of a past which the country has happily sur- 
vived : they are intensely interesting to the antiquarian, and 
the student of oriental habits and ways of thought, But it is 
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iipossible to take them seriously, as it seems to be the fashion 
to do now ; and to gravely propound the need of framing an 
Imperial constitution in their interests. The mischievous ana- 
logies which are drawn between their relations to the Para- 
mount Power, and, e.g, that of the German States of the 
Empire, or the American States to the federal Government, are 
so ludicrously false that they scarcely need refutation. Our 
feudatory states are accidental survivals : they have no poli- 
tical importance. In the whole vast stream of progress they 
stand isolated and wonderful. They are the flies in the 
amber of our Anglo-Indian polity, and in their proper sphere 
they serve many useful and more ornamental purposes. In so 
far as they possess any political weight, it may, I think, be 
reckoned upon always in favour of maintaining the status quo. 

In putting together these observations upon some of the 
more important factors of a problem of great political magni- 
tude, a problem no less than that of adapting our Government 
in India to all the forces, natural and artificial, making for and 
against its stability, while keeping in view the ethical elements 
in each measure taken for the purpose of making that adapta- 
bility more effectual, I have found it impossible to deal with 
more than one or two out of the topics I had proposed to my- 
self for discussion. And, asa result, there is an air of discon- 
nectedness between those topics which I have noticed. No one 
can be more sensible of that than myself. My object has been 
rather to indicate the darkness over-shadowing many of those 
paths of policy upon which we are entering, than to dispel it. 
To have attempted more, would have needed more space than a 
Review can afford, and more arduous and elaborate speculation 
than I am yet prepared to lay before the public. 











ArT. V.—THE SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


HEN eiumerating the advantages of British rule, Sir 
Auckland Colvin describes India as “taught for the 
first time that the end and aim of rule, is the welfare of the 
people and not the personal aggrandisement of the sovereign.” 
Such is, no doubt, the prevalent idea in many quarters ; but it 
is entirely due to ignorance of the system of Government in 
Ancient India. The history of Ancient India, as at present 
written, confines itself mostly to Puranic mythologies, which 
have more a religious than historical significance; matters of 
real interest, showing the political development of the people, 
are entirely overlooked. 

I have attempted an account of the ancient system of Gov- 
ernment in this paper, based on original texts, to which refer- 
ence has been made, and of which translations have been 
given. We will first consider the Constitution of Government 


in the Puranic period. 
I. THE CONSTITUTION. 


In order to a better understanding of the Constitution of Gov- 
ernment in Ancient India, it will be necessary to take a view of 
ancient Hindu Society There were the learned class (the Brah- 
mans;, the military class (the Kshatriyas), the trading and the 
agricultural class (the Vaisyas), and the servile class (the Sudras), 
Another class-was fast growing up, the mixed class (Varna 
Sankaras); but before they could assert their importance, the 
sun of ancient India sank low. The Kshatriyas led a military 
life; princes and soldiers came from their ranks, and they 
were well-versed in military science and the laws of the land, 
Impulsive by nature, they were not fit to be entrusted with 
the power of making laws; but were eminently fitted 
for enforcing them. The Vaisya class formed a peaceful 
and peace-loving community, with a smattering of letters and 
strong practical instincts. Of abstract principles they had 
hardly any conception, nor were they given to deep thinking. 
They cared very little for the higher concerns of life, and re- 
mained perfectly content if their interests were protected. The 
Sudras were the lowest in intelligence and formed an ignorant’ 
class. The highest amongst the Varna Sankara communities’ 
had not then taken up their present position in society, while 
the majority of that class were engaged in rather low occupa- 
tions. The Brahmanas stood in marked prominence over the’ 
Other classes, and were remarkable alike for their learning and 
their intelligence. They cultivated pious habits of life and’ 
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devoted themselves entirely to the pursuit of knowledge. Their 
ideas were far in advance of those of the other classes ; and 
they commanded the respect and confidence of all Varnas, 
They were, by general consent, the leaders of the people, and 
they were undoubtedly the wisest and the best amongst them. 
The power of codifying the laws rested solely and entirely with 
these Brahmanas. Their power, however, was not arbitrary, 


The laws were to be for the good of the people (q*fs c*lq8 


myheee cxcate SI"a Aw. (Bhavisya Purana) and they were 


to be based on the injunctions of the Srutis and Smritis, the 
customs prevailing among good people, and the standard of 
individual happiness (Manu-Sanhita, chapter II, Slokas 6 and 
12). 

When a new code was made, it was therefore to follow the 
spirit of the old laws, and was to be in conformity with such 
customs as were approved by good people, so as to secure 
the happiness of the people. Rigorous legislation was thus 
prohibited, and it was only when change of circumstances gave 
rise to new customs, that general legislation was called for. 
Special legislation, as we shall see hereafter, was in the hands 
of the King and his Council. Among the Brahmanas the power 
of codifying did not rest with all, but was delegated to one 
in an assembly of sages, or the code was confirmed in such an 
assembly. There are twenty Brahmanical codes of authority 
at the present day, besides commentaries and compilations, The 
enforcement of the laws as laid down in the codes, rested solely 
with the king, who was taken from the warrior class. The 
king had no hand in making code-law. He came into exis- 
tence with the code, typically called Danda, or sanctional 
sceptre. Without the code the king was nobody. It was the 
code which the people had to fear, not the person of the 
king, whose duty was to enforce the code. If he failed to 
do his duty, he was nota king, and could be removed. The 
codifiers, or the Brahmanas, were superior to the king, and were 
always to be respected by him. There was also a Council at- 
tached to the king for the making of administrative rules in con- 
formity with the code-law. The Council was also associated 
with the king in all matters of home and foreign administration, 
and had to perform important legislative functions. For the 
code mostly dealt with general principles, except on questions 
of inheritance and succession. It gave some details as to the 
constitution of the Bench, the law of evidence and procedure, 
and some minor matters as well; but many details were left to 
be settled by the King and his Council. For instance, as re- 
gards taxation, the Manu-Sanhita did no more than lay down 
certain general principles, corresponding to the four laws of 
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taxation propounded by Adam Smith. The Council in Ancient 
India was, no doubt, another name for the ministry, and its 
nomination was in the hands of the king. But the king under 
the code could not do without the Council. He was bound to 
appoint Councillors of certain necessary qualifications. The 
Government of the land was actually in the hands of the Coun- 
cil; and the proper constitution of the Council therefore was 
the prime political need of the people, The relation between 
the King and his Council and the expansion of the latter, so as 
fully to represent all classes of the people, were matters which 
needed reform and improvement, and the people of Ancient 
India were not forgetful of this. The pages of the Maha- 
bharata describe a Council which fully represented all classes of 
the people and which is a decided improvement upon the 
Council of Manu-Sanhita. 

The Code, the King and the Council completed the constitu. 
tion of Ancient India, An account of all the texts bearing on 
the subject would be tedious to most readers of the “ Review.” 
I shall therefere refer only to some of the most important 
passages. 

“For his (the king’s) sake, the Creator had first created 
Danda, the protector of all beings out of the rays of the 
Supreme. . . . . Through fear of this (Danda), all sentient 
and fixed or moving beings are fitted for natural enjoyment 
and swerve not from duty. When the king, therefore, has fully 
considered place and time and his own strength, and the divine 
ordinance, let him inflict just punishment on all those who act 
unjustly. Danda is the real king; Danda isthe real man; 
Danda is the leader and governor, too ; Danda is the represen- 
tative of the duties of the four Asramas. Danda governs all 
people. Danda only preserves them. When all the rest are 
asleep, Danda only keeps watch. The learned know Danda to 
be Dharma.”—Manu, Chapter VII, Slokas 14-18. , 

To turn from the Manu-Sanhita to the Mahdbhdrata. The: 
Santi Parva, orthe Book of Peace, in that grand work consists 
of two parts. The first part is the science of politics, and the 
second part theology. People may laugh incredulously when‘ 
told that there was any such thing as political science in An- 
cient India. Buta cursory glance at the Santi Parva would 
satisfy them not only of the existence of that science, but also’ 
of its development in a high degree. I will give a few ex- 
tracts in the hope that they may serve to stimulate enquiry.’ 
Yudhisthira asked Bhisma :— O grandfather! How did the 
word Rajah come into existence. The Rajah has the same 
hands, the same shoulders, the same back, the same face, the 
same belly, the same fluid, the same bone, the same fat, the 
same flesh, the same blood, the same breath, the same life, the- 
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same body and the same intellectual faculties, as his subjects, 
and he is as much subject to pleasure and pain, birth and 
death, as his people. How is it, then, that the Rajah is able 
alone to reign over innumerable highly intelligent and highly 
powerful persons and thus to govern his kingdom ?’—Santi 
Parva, Chapter 59. 

Bhishma went on describing how there was anarchy and 
confusion when there was no code and no king. The gods 
went to Brahma and asked him to think of some remedy. 
Brahma thought over the matter and then wrote a social, 
moral and political code, consisting of one hundred 
thousand chapters. Then, addressing the gods, he said: 
“Here is the code I have written. This will keep all 
people in the right path, I therefore call it Danda, or Danda- 
niti.” Siva made an abstract of that book containing ten 
thousand chapters. Indra made an abstract containing five 
thousand chapters. Brihaspati made one containing three 
thousand chapters. Then the gods and Brahmanas gave the 
Code to one whom they called ‘king. The chapter ends 
thus :—“* O Maharaj! it is by means of Danda that morality 
and virtue have spread in society. . . . It is by the injunc- 
tions of that Code that the word ‘king’ came into existence and 
the sages described the king as godlike.” Then, in-Chapter 67 
—‘ Those who seek their well-being should place some one over 
them as Rajah. When the country becomes kingless, no one 
can enjoy his wife and his riches in safety. Evil-minded 
persons even cannot be happy in a kingless country. For two 
evil-doers will rob the wealth of one evil-doer, and more:of such 
men will rob these too. A powerful man will enslave a weak 
man and take another’s wife by force. For the prevention of 
these evils, the gods made rulers of the people.” Slokas 12—15, 

In the next chapter Yudhisthira asks why Brahmanas describe 
the king as godlike. Bhishma answers by saying that such 
description is necessary to enable the king to discharge his 
duties properly and to make him respected by all people. 

In the 69th Chapter, there is a graphic description of the 
mutual relation between the King and the Code and the respec- 
tive functions of each. I can do no more in this paper than 
simply make a reference to that chapter. There are passages in 
the Santi Parva which clearly show that the Government of 
Ancient India was based on Utilitarian principles, and that the 
doctrine of Utilitarianism was fully understood and acted upon 
in India, centuries before Bentham preached it. 

. In the Vedic period a sort of patriarchal Government pre- 
vailed which developed’ into the monarchies of later ages. The 
codes relating to that period are merely compilations: of duties 
and practices of domestic life as enjoined in the Vedas. — AS- 
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valayana, Bandhayana, and others were the Code writers-of this 
veel They did not much concern themselves with the duties 
of citizenship and with civil and political rights, Manu Sanhita 
is the first attempt at a general and exhaustive codification, with 
a full statement of objects and reasons. It recognised the 
changes brought about in society, the evils of the Brahminical 
system, the distortion of the social fabric brought on by a 
scrupulous adherence to the Vedas, and the inadequacy of the 
existing codes to meet the requirements of changed times. 
The small monarchies that grew out of patriarchal collections, 
the unsatisfactory state of their relations with each other, the 
relations between the Brahmanas and the kingly -caste, the 
unsettled state of society, all attracted the keen attention. of 
the compilers of the Sanhita, and the outcome was as com- 
plete a code as the world ever witnessed. 

The origin of the code is thus given. All the great Rishis 
went to Manu and asked him for a code. Manu told them that 
the code had been given to him by Brahma, and he had ex- 
plained it to Marichi and other sages. Bhrigu, who was present 
in the assembly, had also learnt ‘the code from him and was 
well-qualified to expound it. The task was then delegated to 
Bhrigu who gave the Code to the assembly of sages. Again, in 
Atri Sanhita, the following story is given :—*“ The Rishis saluted 
Atri who had performed Agnihotra (a kind of Yajna,) who was 
most learned in the Vedas and who knew the injunctions of all 
holy scriptures.” Having saluted him, the Rishis said “ O Lord! 
for the good of all people speak to us,” Atri then gave the 
Code. The story is similarly given in the Yajnavalka, Harita, 
Usanas, Apasthamba, Samvarta and Vyasa Sanhitas. It is 
evident, therefore, that the sages or Rishis used to assemble 
and to elect one among their number to write the Code. 
That the Rishis used to assemble on great occasions, there -is 
ample evidence in the Puranas. But it would be outside the 
scope of this paper to enter into the subject. With the spread 
of education and lapse of time, other castes than Brahmanas 
were admitted into the rank of sages, or Rishis. Viswamitra, 
though a Kshatriya, becdme one of the greatest of Rishis. 
Janaka, Yajati, Ambaris,-Uddalaka and. several other kings, 
though Kshatriyas, were reckoned as sages. It is fruitless. 
at this distance of time to speculate upon the changes that- 
might have occurred in India under favourable circumstances ;. 
but we find that the Rishis, mostly consisting of Brahmanas of. 
pious habits, given to contemplation and learned in the Vedas, 
had the exclusive franchise of electing the Code-makers of 
Ancient India. In the degenerate Hindu period no new code 
was compiled, but changes seem to have been silently brought 
about by means of commentaries and compilations which be- 
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caine authoritative by general consent. We may gain some 
idea as to how this was done from the practice at Banaras 
amongst the Pundits, of inviting free criticism upon a work, 
and subjecting it to the closest scrutiny, that it might be gener- 
ally approved and accepted. 

Next we come to the Council. According to Manu, the 
Council was to be composed of seven or eight persons. “ Let 
him (the king) perpetually consult with those Councillors on 
peace and war, on his forces, on his revenues, on the protection 
of his people, and on the means of bestowing aptly the wealth 
which he has acquired.” Manu, VII—s6. The Chief Coun- 
cillor was to be a qualified Brahmana. The respective duties of 
the Councillor are also specified in Manu Sanhita. Reforms in 
the constitution of the Council were, however, deemed necessary, 
and we have the following remarkable passage in the Maha- 
bharata :-— 


warifa | Vatasrngy aeates faz fo ty 
Beet Siarty caariq eta sty atoata_epla 
wares SUtotey afaas *aRATARE I 4 | 
tagta Facer waters facts Acazat i 

Hea WTA faalotes eodla_erifa ahcs Iv i 
Saifexs wragee Bee coilatfrse Set | 

AVTIAZ TAAL MASA BAST Wd 1 

wpfs aie matyee fates aanfeay 

ies fataatatats eqetecrigeryt se 
Afeweet aatas weateas asfes=a_| 

watate afaats aces wae atcHt rata bss 
SSS ACAAAMIS, MBAS WACHS | 

Heraq Waatca Warts eH: Agt v sz 


athe as ve wezty | 


“TI shall now tell you what. Councillors you should engage 
and how. Four pure and clever: Brahmanas, well read in the 
Vedas, having their teachings fresh in their minds, eight strong, 
and armed Kshatriyas, twenty-one rich Vaisyas, three mild and 
pious Sudras, regular in their daily prayers, and one duly quali- 
fied Suta*, well read in the Puranas—these should be engaged 
as Councillors. They must all be of the age of fifty, clever, 
void of jealousy and avarice, well read in the Srutis and Smritis, 





® The Sutas were a mixed caste, begotten of Brahmana mothers and 
Ksbatriya fathers. They were the Court Historians of Ancient India, 
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humble, impartial, capable of settling disputes, and not addicted 
to hunting. gambling and the kindred vices. Of these Coun- 
cillors the King should himself deliberate with a sub-committee 
of eight and settle rules, Then these rules should be pro- 
claimed in the kingdom and shown to all citizens. By such 
means we should always look after the well-being of your sub- 
jects."—Santi Parva, Chapter 85. 

The Council was thus to consist of thirty-seven members 
representing all classes of the people. The predominance of the 
Vaisya class was probably a recognition of the importance of 
the mercantile and agricultural interests in the land. The pub- 
lic revenue was mainly contributed by the members of this 
community, and they were largely concerned in the discharge of 
the administrative duties of Government. There was also some 
representative of the Sudras. The Varna Sankar community 
was represented by the Suta. The king was thus surrounded 
by Councillors who were well acquainted with the wants and 
aspirations of all classes of the people, who represented the 
best intelligence, ability, and culture of the kingdom, and who, 
on account of their high character, enjoyed the confidence of 
their fellow subjects. There is another peculiarity in the above 
description which requires notice. The king held his deliber- 
ations with only eight of his Councillors. These eight, how- 
ever, took part in the proceedings of the general Council, and the 
king had the advantage of the counsel of all his Councillors 
through the eight. There was the Upper House and the Lower 
House, so to say, without the objectionable features of the Eng- 
lish House of Lords, Unfortunately the records of the old 
Indian dynasties are soincomplete aud inaccessible, that it is 
difficult to trace out-this-elaborate plan in actual history. 
A glimpse, however, may be obtained in the following ac- 
count of one of the oldest of Hindu principalities, extracted 
from Tod’s Annals of Rajasthana :—* During the period, 
still called ‘the good times of Mewar,’ the prince, with the 
aid of his Civil Council, before ministers of the crown and 
their deputies, promulgated all the legislative enactments, in 
which the general rights and wants of the community were in- 
volved. In these the martial vassals or chiefs had no concern, 
A wide exclusion, comprehending also their immediate depen- 
dence, military, commercial and agricultural. Even now the 
little that is done in these matters is effected by the civil ad- 
ministration, though the Rajpoot Pradhans have been too apt 
to interfere in matters from which they ought always to be 
kept aloof, being ever more tenacious of their own rights than 
solicitous for the welfare of the community.” 


II.—HOw DID THE CONSTITUTION WORK ? 
When the different political elements in a country begin to 
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settle down, it is natural that there should be,disputes as to the 
position to be assigned to them. And when power is by 
general consent given to one party, that power is sooner or 
later abused, and has to be checked by force or device. The 
adjustment of powers between the king and the people tooka 
long time in Europe, and it is still neither final nor complete 
in many European countries. India had also her struggles 
for free Government. In some cases the code had to be forced 
upon the king; and in extreme cases he was even killed. 
We shall here give some of the instances. Vena was killed 
by the Rishis for having persistently refused to allow the per- 
formance of Yajnas. The memorable fight of Parasurama, a 
descendant of Bhrigu, with the Haihaya dynasty, is related in 
most of the Puranas. He established the supremacy of the 
Brahmanical Code on a firm basis. The Mahabharata has the 
following passage :—‘“ The Brahmana, with his own power, can 
repress the might and energy of the Kshatriya. Look! the 
sons of Bhrigu defeated the Talajanghas, the sons of Angiras 
put down the Nipas, and Bharadvaja suppressed the Vaitahav- 
yas and Ailas. These Brahmanas also defeated the Chitrayu- 
dhas,.” There is also this remarkable passage in the Anusasana 
Parva, or the Book of Injunctions. “The king who cannot 
preserve his people, who extorts money, and is without the 
guidance of his Council—the people should combine and kill 
such a disgrace of a king. The king who, saying, ‘I am your 
preserver, does not preserve the people, should be killed by all 
means, as a mad and diseased dog.”—Chap. 61. 

No doubt, such an extreme course was meant as a mere 
deterrent, and the history of Ancient India shows that it was 
rarely adopted. The welfare of the people was the sole concern 
of the Indian Rajahs. They were taught from their child- 
hood that for them there was no religion higher than securing 
the well-being of their people. The Raj Purohit, or family 
priest, had charge of the young princes, and his chief occu- 
pation was to impress upon them an idea of their duty. 
Thus trained, the ancient Indian Rajahs had scarcely any 
friction with their subjects. Their love for the people was 
great and spontaneous. The self-sacrifice of Rama, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the people, is too’ well-known to be 
mentioned here. “ King Sagar, son of Bahu, abandoned his 
eldest son Asamanja, to secure the well-being of his people. 
Asamanja used to seize the young children of the citizens and 
drown them. For this king Sagar reproved his son and 
banished him from the kingdom. The saint-like king, Udda- 
laka, forsook his dear son, Svetaketu, who was great in his 
penances, for having played false with the Brahmanas.”—Santi 
Parva, Chapter 57. 
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The history of Hindu kings teems with instances of great 
sacrifices made at the altar of the public good. Their love for 
the people was as great as the people’s regard for them. The 
kings could not, and would not do anything contrary to law. 

To sum up, there was limited monarchy in Ancient India. 
The limitations were imposed by the Code and the Coun- 
cil. The only justification of monarchy was the enforce- 
ment of Code law for the good of the people. The codes 
were given to the king, not made by him. In the work 
of administration, which included legislation to a certain extent, 
the king was bound to consult his Council. The consti- 
tution of the Council was subject to reform, so as to include 
in it the element of popular representation. If the king 
acted contrary to law, the people could remove him. .The 
Brahmanas, as the most advanced representatives of the people, 
had to fight several times with the kings to establish the 
supremacy of the Law. As a general rule, however, the 
kings, being trained to their duties from childhood, had no 
friction with their subjects, and they sometimes made great 
personal sacrifices to please their people. Such was the Gov- 
ernment of Ancient India, and I] reserve further comments on 
the constitution till an account is given of the Home and 
the Foreign Administration in subsequent papers. 


PURNENDU NARAYANA SINHA, 
Bankipur. 








AxT. VI—THE BEGUM OF SARDHANA. 


Fe the present moment I sit in one of the lesser drawing- 

rooms, in the Palace at Sardhana. The punkah swings 
over my head with persistent monotony ; but the noises out- 
side are not at all consistent with laboured thought. 

Green parrots fly in and out of the large and lofty verandah,with 
constant piercing cries ; two crows, perched on the rail of a 
side verandah, where my bearer and khidmatgar, Chutan Khan, 
keeps his provisions for the day, utter longing and admiring 
caws at the good things which they know are concealed there ; 
Sugannu, the sweeper’s bashful wife—for she draws her sari 
when I come near—grinds corn in her stone hand-mill, in one 
of the cellars beneath, making a noise like distant thunder 
for magnitude, and, in the large gardens all round the palace— 
for it is the time of the ripening of the fruits—anxious and 
attentive ma/zs make the air resonant with the sharp crack of 
the /udoora,* to keep off the piratical birds from the well-laden 
trees, 

But the thoughtful reader, having come thus far in my narra- 
tive, will naturally ask the question: Where is Sardhana, and 
what palace is there there? 

The mind of the untravelled Englishman is delightfully 
vague as to places in the Eastern dominions of the Queen 
Empress ; but to be ignorant of the whereabouts of Sardhana 
is no sign of ignorance, 

If there is one place, however, in the whole of India which 
appeals to the mind of an Englishman, with a melancholy 
memory, it is the town of Meerut in the North-West Provinces ; 
for there it was that, on Sunday evening, the roth of May 13857, 
the Mutiny broke out. While the faithful were assembling 
for the worship of God, the men of the 20th Native Infantry 
took to their arms ; the spirit of disaffection soon spread, while 
cries of Adi, alt ; Din, din: Ya [llah, proclaimed a religious war. 

Some twelve miles from Meerut lies the town of Sardhana, 
at the present time presenting a very poor and dilapidated 
appearance—its glory having departed since the death of its 
mistress, Begum Zeeb Al Nissa (Ornament of the Sex), 

A contemporary historian thus describes the place :—*“ The 
town of Sedhanna, where the Begum generally resides, is of 





* The /udoora is a curious instrument for frightening away birds. It is really 
a whip, without a handle, :some four or five yards long —thick at the end which 
is held in the hand. The way to use the /udoora is to take it in both hands, and 
to swing it round the head twice until it looks like a serpent in the air; it is then 
swung Sharply in the opposite direction, and suddenly hrought up with a jerk— 
giving Out a sound as sharp as a pistol shot. 
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considerable extent, pleasantly situated, and commanding a 
fine view of the mountains of Himmeleh to the north-east. . . 
While the surrounding lands exhibit the effects of desolation 
and distress, the flourishing appearance of this Jaghire im- 
presses the mind of the traveller with sensations most grati- 
fying; and it is upon the principle that, deviating from the 
rigid line of historical precision, we embrace the opportunity 
of paying a tribute deservedly due tothe spirit, activity and 
talents of this noble lady. Endowed by nature with masculine 
intrepidity, assisted by a judgment and foresight clear and 
comprehensive, Begum Sumroo, during the various revolutions, 
was enabled to preserve her country unmolested, and her 
authority unimpaired.” 

At any rate it is the memories of the past which make 
Sardhana what it is to-day in the minds of those who makea 
pilgrimage there, 

lt was at the latter end of July, when the rains had begun to 
fail, and the sun was beginning again to assert his unwel- 
come self, that three of us, a lady and two men, rode out one 
early morning, with our faces Sardhana-wards, 

There was a sense of relief in the fact that our backs were 
turned upon work and worry for at least one day ; and the soft 
coolness of the morning tended somewhat to revive our languid 
energies, considerably abated after the intense heat of a Meerut 
summer. We cantered along the well-made road—bordered 
for some miles of the way with trees on either side—, until we 
came within sight of a small village. Here the road loses its 
leafy border, and, instead, at this time of the year, the surround- 
ing fields are covered with many a broad lagoon. 

We met the usual travellers along a fairly well frequented 
Indian road,—the lumbering bullock carriage, with its dome- 
like curtained top, in which reposed the zenana of some 
zemindar, the cart itself gorgeous in red and green, while the 
bullock bells tinkled the approach of such a precious load ; 
dak-gharis full of passengers passing us at intervals, loaded well 
within and without, trying the strength of the wretched pair 
of tats to the utmost; parties of ryots, men, women and 
children, starting on their journey after a night’s bivouac by 
the road-side—all displaying a prodigality of the natural state 
of the human form—delightful to the student of anatomy ; 
nor must we forget one passer-by—a lady on a pony, sitting 
astride, who in her bashfulness at our presence, carefully drew 
her sév¢ over her face, at the same time displaying a length 
of leg and limb which positively made us blush, Ten miles 
from Meerut we reached the canal, over which there is a sub- 
stantial bridge. Turning sharply round to the right, we rode 
along the canal bank, and under the welcome shade of many 
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trees, for two miles, until we sighted the Sardhana bridge ; from. 


this point to the Palace is but a matter of a mile, alonga 
broad and shady road—passing on the left the Cathedral 
Church of S. Mary, built by the Begum in 1822, and, on the 
right, S. John’s College, the old residence of the Begum. 

We found the gates to the grounds of the palace closed ; 
but the sight of the magic card of the obliging Agent of the 
Estate at once caused them to fly open, and we soon found 
ourselves at the foot of the grand flight of steps which led to 
the Palace of the Begun of Sardhana. 

On the following day we made an exploration of the palace, 
which, erected in 1829, is nothing more than a_ well built 
gentleman’s house of that day. Indeed, there is very little in 
it or outside it which speaks of Eastern ideas and associations ; 
the only part which made us think we were in a Begum’s 
palace being the Begum’s bath-room in the southern wing of 
the building. This really consists of two little rooms, marble- 
floored, with marble baths in the innermost one. The walls are 
adorned with painted designs ; and there are some glass mirrors 
let into the walls, which have a not uncommon Eastern 


peculiarity, as you gaze into them, of making you look totally 


unlike yourself. 


The Begum’s chair of State, in which she appears in her 


picture, is still kept in the (now) unused room in which she 
died. Underneath the palace there are three deep vaults, with 


steps to the bottom, in which the treasure was kept; a trap- 


door leads from a room in the palace down to this attractive 
spot. Right at the top of the palace, there is a small room, 
so low that it is impossible for any one to stand upright in 
it; and here I am told refractory servants were imprisoned 
until they came to a better mind. 

Most of the pictures in the palace are interesting, and all 
have a history, representing as they do people and events which 
played an important part in the life of a wonderful woman. 


In the large drawing-room, facing you, as you enter, is a 
picture of the Begum, sitting in her chair of State, with her’ 
favourite hookah by her side; on the opposite wall is one of the’ 


Begums, presenting a chalice to the clergy of Sardhana ; and to 
the right of that is a curious picture of “ Her Highness the Begum 
and Dyce Sombre * asa boy.” The Begum here has a per- 
fectly white face, and she is holding her hookah. The only other 
picture of interest in this room is that of “John Thomas, in 
the service of Her Highness during Mr. Dyce Sombre’s time ”"— 
aruffian in native costume. He lies buried in the neglected 
cemetery of Sardhana hard by, and was the son of the adventurer 
George Thomas, one of the Begum’s ablest commanders. 





“e Dyce Sombre, as we shall see later on, was the adopted heir of the Begum. 
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In the smaller drawing-room to the left are various pictures 
—among them one of “ Dr. Thomas Driver, Physician to Her 
Highness the Begum, and Mr. Dyce Sombre’s faithful friend, 
one of the best and most honest of men,”’—worthy testimony in 
times when these virtues were at a discount. In the end room 
of all, there are two very large and well-painted pictures, one 
of “General Sir David Ochterlony, Mr. Dyce Sombre’s god- 
father,” and the other of “ Mr. Dyce Sombre, painted at Rome.” 

Underneath this last are three engravings, autographed— 

“The Right Hon’ble Edward Jervis, Viscount St. Vincent, 
1856 ;” “ D. O. Dyce Sombre, Esq., 1842,” and “ The Hon'ble 
M. Dyce Sombre,” with the following, in Lady Forrester’s hand- 
writing, “To be placed in one of. the rooms at Sardhana 
between the engraving of my husband and father, M. A. Dyce 
Sombre,” * 
' There is also a painting in this room of Fr. Julius Cesar, 
first and last Bishop of Sardhana, and a very curious one, 
representing the Begum and the British Officers at Bhurtpore. 
In this picture Lord Combermere has his head at right angles 
to his shoulders, and the Begum has a white face, all the 
others, who are Europeans, having dark ones. 

During my stay in the palace, 1 occupied Mr. Dyce Sombre’s 
bed-room, which overlooks the Zenana and the Zenana garden, 
and, while I was there, many were the visions of past greatness 
and Eastern splendour which flitted before my eyes, surround- 
ed as I was by the relics and associations of a most wonderful 
personality. | 

Within a stone’s throw of the palace are two monuments 
of the Begum’s generosity and Christianity. The one is St. 
John’s College for the-education of Priests, of which more by 
and bye.; and the other, the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, 
with its lofty spires and domed-shaped tower, “The foun- 
dation of this splendid edifice” (I quote the words of the 
inscription on the Plan of the Cathedral} “was laid on the 
5th of December 1821; and on Sunday the 20th of December 
1829, it was consecrated by the Right Revd. Father in God, 
Antoninus: Pezzoni, Bishop of Erbone (in Africa) and pre- 
siding over the Capuchin Brethren in India. 

On Christmas Eve of the same year the Cathedral was 
first opened for public worship, and the Right Revd. was 


assisted on the occasion by the very Rev. Fr. Adedate, Vicar 
General, and by the Rev. Fr, Gaetano, Her Highness’ Domestic 


Chaplain. The British Resident at Meerut (Mr. T. Hawkins) 
and suite,.and a numerous party from Meerut, were present 





® Lady Forrester was the daughter of Lord St. Vincent, and the wife 
of Mr. Dyce Sombre.. After Mr. Dyce Sombre’s death she married Lord 
Forrester. © oe a ee | pir ns te 5 ee ae 


‘ . 
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at the ceremony. The Begum left Rs. 10.000 for the main- 
tenance and support of the Cathedral—Rs. 15 weekly being 
the sum devised “ for the purpose of saying prayers for the soul 
of Her Highness the Begum Sumroo,” 

The two chief objects in the Cathedral are the high altar 
—and the monument in memory of the Begum. The former, 
of white marble brought from Jeypore and inlaid with 
mosaics of cornelian, jasper and other precious stones, is sur- 
mounted by a marble canopy with fluted columns, Underneath 
the canopy is a life-sized figure of our Lady and the Holy 
Child, while two silver lamps, one only of which is lit, hang 
before the altar-throne. 

The monument of the Begum is unique of its kind and is 
of Carrara marble, with life-sized figures of the Begum; Mr. 
Dyce Sombre; Fr. Julius Cesar ; Diwan Rae Sing, the Begum’s 
Prime Minister, and six emblematical figures. The Begum, 
attired in the native dress she always wore—the trousers and 
short muslin petticoats of the native women of the northern 
part of India—, is seated aloft on a chair of State. She holds in 
her right hand a folded scroll, the Emperor’s Firman, confer- 
ring on her the Jaghire of Sardhana. Mr. Dyce Sombre is 
represented in the “attitude of grief,” with his elbow resting 
on the monument and his plumed hat in his hand, the whole 
figure suggesting the comic rather than thetragic. At the 
base of the monument are three panels carved in high relief. 
The front one represents an incident at the consecration of 
the Church—the presentation of a chalice to the Bishop of 
Sardhana by the Begum. The Bishop is sitting, vested in 
cope and mitre and attended by two of his clergy. The Begum 
in her short petticoats, and surrounded by four of her Euro- 
pean officers, has in her hands the golden chalice she is about 
to offer. 

The panel on the right of the throne pictures the Begum 
holding a Durbar, that on the left a triumphal procession, 
the Begum mounted on an elephant. The following is the 
inscription (in Latin on one side and in English on the other) 
on the monument: “Sacred to the memory of Her Highness 
Joanna Zibalnessa, the Begum Sombre, styled the distinguished 
of nobles and beloved daughter of the State, who quitted a 
transitory court for an eternal world, revered and lamented 
by thousands of her devoted subjects, at her palace of Sir- 
dhanah, on the 27th of January, 1836, aged ninety years. 
Her remains are deposited underneath, in this Cathedral built 
by herself. To her powerful mind, her remarkable talent, and 
the wisdom, justice and moderation with which she governed 
for a period exceeding half a century, he to whom she was 
more than a mother is not the person to award the praise, 
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but in grateful respect to her beloved memory is this monu- 
ment erected by him who humbly trusts she will receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


DAVID OCHTERLONY DYCE SOMBRE.” 


We were shown over the Church by one of the Sisters 
of the Community of Jesus and Mary, from the Convent 
attached to the Cathedral. This Convent was founded 
before the Mutiny; and, at the time of that revolt, a 
body of volunteers rode out from Meerut to take away the 
Sisters. The Rev. Mother, however, refused to go, and re- 
mained at her post during the whole of that most terrible 
time. The Sisters of this Community at Sirdhana are in 
charge of an Orphanage of native Christian girls, who number 
some gc children of all ages, from 18 months to 18 years, 

The Rev. Mother (Saint Dorothy) was away at the time 
of my visit; but the other two European Sisters, Mother St. 
Epiphania and Mother St. Joachim, became my great friends 
Mother St. Epiphania is a bright and lively French woman 
from Lyons, and Mother St. Joachim, an Irish woman, who 
has not visited her native land for fourteen years. There are 
also some tertiary Sisters (natives of India), Sisters Leochadie, 
Paulina, Bonaventura, and Pelagia, and they all looked so 
bright and happy in the white habit and badge of their Com- 
munity—the latter a silver cross with a crown of thorns and 
the letters J and M engraved thereon. 


One day, after we had got to know each other well, and I had 
shown my appreciation of their work, and my reverence in their 
Sanctuary, I endeavoured to explain to the good Sisters the position 
and doctrine of the Church of England—concerning which there 
seems to be almost as much ignorance among foreign Roman Catho- 
lics as among many English Church people themselves. The result 
of our conversation was the exclamation on Mother St. Epiphania’s 
part ; ‘“* We are so glad that you also are Catholic.” : 

There is another little story of the Sisters which I raust bring in here, 
During one of my longer stays at the palace, the Sisters heard that 
the Lord Padri Sahib had arrived. I should explain that Lord Padri 
means a Bishop, and that the Chaplain of Meerut went by that name 
among the native community, although there were three other Euro- 
pean Clergy, viz., the Roman Catholic Chaplain, the Presbyterian 
Chaplain, and an English Priest belonging to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. The only reason I can give for this exaltation to the Episcopal 
dignity is that the principal people in the station go tothe Station Church, 
and that, in native eyes, position and numbers mean a very great 
deal, At any rate the report at Sardhana was that the Lord 
Padri had arrived and was staying at the Palace. Soon after my 
arrival a party of visitors came to see the Palace, escorted by two of the 
native Sisters, and they carried back the news to the Europeans Sisters 
who the Lord Padri was. The next day I went to see my friends, and 
almost the first words of Sister Epiphania were : * We heard that the 
Lord Padri had arrived, and it is only you.” 
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We were shown all the Begum’s gifts to the Cathedral, among 
which are a gold chalice set with precious stones, three sets of 
most beautiful vestments of velvet heavy with Delhi gold 
embroidery ; acrozier for the first and only Bishop of Sardhana ; 
a silver holy water basin, a silver Lavabo, and a magnificent 
antependium for the altar. The Cathedral also contains two 
reliquaries of silver gilt, presented to the Begum by Pope 
Gregory XVI. On the larger of the two is the following in- 
scription: “ Gregorius XVI, Pont. Max. Johanne Sumrou 
Begum, Principi Sirdhunensi Piae Liberali Benemerenti, 
MDCCCXXXIV.” 

This reliquary contains, in the centre, a piece of the true cross, 
and relics of S. Paul, S. Thomas, S Gregory (Pope), S. Francis 
Xavier and S, Francis of Assisi. The smaller one has a relic of 
S. John the Apostle and Evangelist. 

Within a few yards of the Cathedral is S. John’s College— 
once occupied by the Begum, and given by her to the Capuchin 
Fathers as a Seminary for the training of Priests ; and I believe 
some priests were trained and ordained from this College. Now- 
a-days it is used as an Orphanage for native Christian orphan 
boys. We paid our promised visit there in the cool of one 
evening late in the rains ; and, as we drove up to the door, we 
found Brother Gratian, with his smiling face, waiting to wel- 
come us, and, in the little sitting-room, Father Julius and 
Father Gomez. 

The Capuchins have been for three centuries in this part of 
India ; and it is to this Order that Father Julius and Brother 
Gratian (both Italians) belong. Father Gomez is a secular 
priest of the Goanese jurisdiction. Father Julius wears the 
medal for the Afghan war of 1879, having served in that cam- 
paign. He has a bright happy face, and our first conversation 
was a very pleasant one, in which I am afraid laughter predo- 


minated. 
Dear good Father Julius could not quite understand why I was not 
able to come to his Mass the next morning—and did not seem to 
know that we Anglicans regard schism as a sin as much as our Roman 
brethren do. I was much tempted to go to the Friday Mass. however, 
especially as afterwards there was to be Benediction with the Ciborium, 
of which I had never heard before. It seems that it is the custom, in 
the Rule of Jesus and Mary, in which the Sisters belong, to have this 


Benediction on Fridays. 

We went to explore the Orphanage, and first the little Chapel 
at the end of the verandah—the verandah itself forming a 
convenient nave—the Chapel being capable of holding’ but 
few of the boys, The altar and its surroundings struck me as 
particularly gaudy, but no doubt they did not seem so to the 
worthy Fathers.and their congregation of little ones, 

Outside, in the courtyard, we found all the- boys, to the num- 
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ber of 59, drawn up in a line, most of whom had on a crucifix 
or a medal. The Director of Public Instruction does not think 
it necessary that the boys should be taught English—a wise 
rule as I also think, It was on this account, and also because 
my Hindustani was not of the Higher Standard, that I could 
not do much more than smile benignantly on them all. 

We went through the various little workshops, and saw, in 
order, the boys weaving mats, carding wool, printing books, 
making garments and shoes, and doing blacksmith’s work. The 
two industries which interested me most were the flower-making 
and the manufacture of maccaroni. During the rainy season 


the latter is not made; but we saw the machines and various 


chests of different kinds of maccaroni in all kinds of shapes. 
Brother Gratian informed us that the boys like the rainy season 
for the simple reason that, as there is no sale for maccaroni, 
they come in for a large share of it. 

In the flower-room we found three or four hard at work under 
the direction of the ‘ master.’ 

The flowers were really beautifully made, and are chiefly used 
for the altar, although Father Julius gravely informed me that 
sometimes ladies buy sprays for their hair ; and, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he laughingly placed one of the sprays on his 
grizzled tonsured head, to show the effect. The effect wasa 
burst of laughter from all around. I am afraid we were nota 
very solemn conclave, 

It is time, however, that we say something concerning her 
without whom Capuchin Fathers, Sisters of Jesus and Mary, 
magnificent Cathedral, and Christlike homes for the destitute 
and orphan—as far as Sardhana is concerned—would have no 
existence, Steer eae 

/The history of the Begum of Sardhana is one full of romance, 
—one well worth rescuing from obscurity and yet one surround- 
ed with great difficulty. The little authorized story of the Be- 
gum’s life, published by the Capuchin Fathers at Sardhana, makes 
her a very saint ; other accounts credit her with far different qua- 
lities—“ all that is hateful in a woman.” 

In order to begin at the beginning, we must look back over 
the vista of more than one hundred and thirty years, to the time 
when British India was hardly made, and French influence was 
still a power in Hindostan.. 

Walter Reinhardth was a French man who came to India in 
the French East India Company’s service in the middle of the 
eighteenth century—a man of some ability, but altogether un- 
principled, and it was to her marriage with him that the Begum 
of Sardhana owed her position and title. Reinhardth was ori- 
ginally a butcher, and rose to be a general and ruler of (practi- 
cally: an independent State. He assumed the name of Sum- 
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fer, which his friends, on account of his swarthy complexion, 
changed to ‘Le Sombre ’—and the natives to Somroo. He had 
been at one time in the British service, and rose to the rank of 
Sergeant ; but he afterwards deserted and rejoined the French at 
Chandernagore. In 1757, on the surrender of that Settlement 
to Clive, he was one of those who fled with M. Law to Moorshe- 
dabad andremained with him in the service of the Nawab of 
Bengal, Shah Alum, until that prince was defeated in 1760, by 
Colonel Carnac in his attempt to reconquer Bengal from the 
Nawab. Sumroo then served under an Armenian General, 
Gregory Khan, in the service of Meer Cossim, whom the English 
had made Nawab of Bengal. In this service he rose to favour 
and distinction, disciplining and training the Nawab’s troops 
and bringing them to a high state of perfection. It was when 
he was commanding these troops in 1763, that the English met 
with the most severe check they have ever experienced at the 
hands of a native army. 

Later on in this year the English prisoners captured in the 
Factory at Patna were all brutally murdered, with the excep- 
tion of Surgeon Fullerton, by the Nawab’s orders, and all 
authorities agree in ascribing the massacre to Sumroo, with the 
exception of the little account published at Sardhana, which 
says, “ There is no trustworthy evidence to support the odious 
charge.” Sumroo succeeded in escaping to Oude and re- 
mained there, fighting in the Nawab Vizier’s service until 
the disastrous defeat of the Oude troops at Buxar in 1765, 
which placed the whole of Bengal in the possession of the 
English. A demand was made for Sumroo’s surrender, but he, 
with 300 men of all nationalities under his command, marched 
to Bhurtpore, as to a country then far removed from British 
influence. 

The Nawab’s answer to the English demand for the surren- 
der of Sumroo is an illustration of the curious composition of 
the Indian mind on the question of right.or wrong. Shujah- 
00-Dowlah could not wth honour surrender his friend ; but, in 
order to show his goud will towards the English, he was quite 
willing to procure his assassination ! 

At this time Sumroo raised a _ body of troops on his own 
account, consisting of four battalions of infantry, one of cavalry 
and six guns, all officered by Europeans, This force he lent 
on hire to the various native chiefs; but it was chiefly employed 
in the service of the Rajah of Jeypore, and the Jat chief of 
Bhurtpore. 

During the time that he was Commandant of Agra (in 1769), 
he rebuilt the Church of the Roman Catholic Mission there 
(founded in the days of Akbar); and a Latin inscription on 
one of the inne: arches records that fact, 
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In 1777, Sumroo entered the service of Mirza Najf Khan, the 
general and minister of the Emperor Shah Alum II, and was 
given, for the maintenance of his troops, a Jaghire, in the 
Meerut District, which yielded an annual revenue of six lacs of 
rupees. 

He fixed his residence at the village of Sardhana (after which 
his State was called), and such was the origin of what was after- 
wards known as the Principality of Sardhana. Sumroo died 
the year following, and was buried in the Roman Catholic 
cemetery at Agra, Over his grave is erected one of those ugly 
and un-Christian monuments, more like a Mahommedan mosque 
or Hindu temple than anything else, which are so common in 
the earlier Indian Christian burying-places. 

Sumroo was succeeded in his Principality by his son, and 
a ‘ favourite concubine,’ so says one historian, but a prejudiced 
one I am afraid. Colonel Franklin, who had associated person- 
ally with the Begum, is much more likely to know the truth, 
and he states that she was the “daughter of a Mogul nobleman” 
and the wife of Sumroo, 

There is no doubt that, before becoming his wife, she was his 
mistress, in spite of the very definite details of the Roman 
Catholic story, that “ she was united to him in marriage by all 
the forms considered necessary by Mahommedans when married 
to persons of a different religion from their own.” 

The son of Sumroo, mentioned above, was his son by another 
Mahommedan woman. Both the Begum and her husband’s 
son were baptised, three years later (1781), at Agra, by the 
Rev. Fr. Gregorio, a Carmelite—the Begum taking the name 
of Johanna, and Sumroo’s son that of Walter Balthazzar Rein- 
hardth. wee ae 

Whatever may have been the pedigree of the Begum, she was 
a woman of bold and masculine spirit, and a most successful 
ruler. The paintingin the Palace at Sardhana, although repre- 
senting her late in life, shows that she was a woman of great 
beauty and determination of character. A contemporary 
writer* speaks of her as’ “a young and beautiful girl whom 
General Sumroo contrived to steal from her friends, marry and 
educate in the Romish faith,’ and the same account states 
that ‘‘ Her features are.still handsome, although she is now 
advanced in years. She is a small woman, delicately formed, 
with beautiful hazel eyes, a nose somewhat inclined to the 
aquiline, a complexion very little darker than Italian, with the 
finest turned handand arm [ ever saw. Zophany, the painter, 
when he saw her, pronounced it a perfect model. She is uni- 
versally attentive and polite. A graceful dignity accompanies 
her most trival actions ; she can be even fascinating when she 








* * A tour through Industan by A. D. 1804-14.” 
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has any point tocarry.” Some sixteen years later, a French- 
man, Victor Jacquemont “ travelling naturalist to the Museum 
of Natural History, Paris,’ is not so flattering. “ You must 
know, then,” says the ‘travelling naturalist, “that Colonel 
Arnold introduced me to Her Highness one Sunday morning 
in the month of December last, while I was at Meerut with him. 
I breakfasted and dined with the old witch, and was even 
gallant enough to kiss her hand. Like a true John Bull, I had 
the honour of drinking wine with her at dinner. On mv return 
to Meerut, on the following day, I received an invitation to 
dine with her on Christmas day. She must be an hundred 
years old. She is bent in double, and her face is shrivelled 
like dried raisins, she is, fn fine, a sort of walking mummy.” 

However, as M. Jacquemont goes on to give two outrageous 
acts of cruelty on the part of the Begum, one of which, at 
least, is not substantiated by any other writer, I must put down 
his description of her personal appearance as the outcome ofa 
warped mind. 

In 1787 the Delhi Emperor, Shah Alum, bestowed upon the 
Begum, who had previously been honoured with the title ‘Zeeb- 
al-Nissa,’ or Ornament of the Sex, the title ‘the most beloved 
daughter of the Empire.’ This was on the occasion of her dis- 
persion of the troops of the rebel, Gholam Kadir, who had actu- 
ally taken the palace ane held the Emperor prisoner. The next 
year her troops rendered still more excellent service at the 
battle of Gokalgarh, The Emperor, who was besieging that 
place-—its chief Nujjuf Kolee Khan having rebelled against his 
authority—, was in imminent danger of being captured, when a 
charge of Sardhana troops, personally led by the Begum and 
the celebrated adventurer Thomas, saved the fortunes of the 
day. At a Durbar held after the battle, the Emperor publicly 
thanked her for her timely aid, invested her with a tnagnificent 
dress of honour, and conferred upon her the large Pargana of 
Badshahpore. 

In 1790 there occurred an incident in the domestic administra- 
tion of the Begum which, looked upon in the most favourable 
light, does not reflect much credit upon the authorities con- 
cerned in it. 7 

“ Stripped of fictitious circumstances,” says the Roman 
Catholic historian, “ the following is the true version.” 

We should remember that the Begum was a Christian and 
had been one for nine years. ‘‘ While she was encamped with 
the army of the Prime Minister at Muttra, news was brought one 
day, that two female domestic slaves had set fire to her houses 
at Agra. The houses were large, had attached roofs, and con- 
tained all her valuables, as well as the wives, widows and 
children of her principal officers. Much property was destroy- 
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ed; and, had the fires not been put out, a great many lives 
must have been lost. There were many old people and young 
children who could not have escaped, and many respectable 
females, who would rather have perished in the flames, than 
expose themselves to the gaze of the crowd that assembled 
to see the fires. The women were discovered in the bazar of 
Agra, and brought to the Camp at Muttra. The affair was 
remitted for investigation to her officers, who were Europeans 
and Christians ; and, their guilt being proved and established 
to satisfaction, they were ordered to be flogged and then buried 
alive, It is to be borne in mind, that, among natives, there is 
no particular mode of execution prescribed for those who are 
condemned to die; and in the present instance, the criminals be- 
ing women, burying alive was deemed a decent mode of carry- 
ing the sentence into execution, Their punishment was not 
greater than the crime deserved and the occasicn demanded.” 

M. Victor Jacquemont, no doubt, had this story in mind, 
when he states :—‘“ It is related of her (the Begum) and the 
story is true, that about 60 or 80 years ago she ordered that 
a young female slave, of whom she was jealous, should be 
buried alive, and she gave her husband a nautch (ball) upon 
this horrible tomb;” another version is that she placed her 
own charpoy over the living tomb. 

There are many dark tales told of her Zenana ; and, as the 
one just narrated has never been contradicted, there is no 
doubt that it is substantially true. 

It was not an easy thing for a woman, although endowed 
with such determination and good sense as the Begum was, 
to govern a principality in which the revolt of troops and 
intrigues of officers played an important part, and so in 1793, 
at the instigation of some, the Begum married M. Le Vaisseau, 
a Frenchman and the commandant of the artillery in her 
service, Fr. Gregorio, who had baptized her, performed the 
marriage service. 

This was a most unpopular marriage, the officers and men 
in her army pretending to see in it an insult to their old com- 
mander, General Sumroo; and, as a result, George Thomas, 
the officer who led the charge of the Begum’s troops at the 
battle of Gokalgarh, resigned—there is no doubt that he aspired 
to her hand—, and retired to Delhi, where he persuaded the 
Sardhana battalion there, under Sumroo’s son, now styling 
himself Nawab Moozufferool Dowlah, to revolt, promising 
to place him on the throne. Le Vaisseau and the Begum were 
forced to fly, and had reached Kirwa, three miles from 
Sardhana, when they were overtaken by a detachment of their 
own troops sent in pursuit. | 

In the confusion that ensued, the Begum’s palanquin got 
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separated from her husband, who was on horseback, and she, 
hearing the fire of musketry, and imagining that Le Vaisseay 
was killed, stabbed herself in the breast with a dagger. 

Immediately one of the attendants bore to the distracted Le 
Vaisseau the news of the Begum’s death, and her veil stain- 
ed with blood in confirmation thereof ; and he, believing the 
Story, forthwith shot himself. The Begum’s wound, however, 
was a very slight one, and only enough to send her into a state 
of unconsciousness. The rebels now treated with great indig. 
nity the dead body of their old officer. The Begum herself 
they took back to Sardhana, tying her to one of her own guns, 
in which position she remained for some days. Nawab Moo- 
zufferool Dowlah, having arrived in the meantime, assumed the 
reins of Government. 

Other historians, however, give a very different account of 
the revolt, and of the Begum’s motive and action in the matter. 
According to them, she grew tired of her husband, and arranged 
a little revolt among her troops. On the alarm being given, the 
Begum pointed out to Le Vaisseau that their only safety lay 
in immediate flight; and they accordingly left Sardhana in 
separate palanquins, having previously agreed that, in the event 
of one being killed, the other should commit suicide. All 
being thus arranged by the fickle lady, the proce ssion set out, 
and in the confusion and scuffle of the pretended attack the 
palanquins of husband and wife were separated. The story 
from this point follows the first account. There was the blood- 
Stained garment of the Begum, the messenger bringing word 
that she had been shot and had sent this as her last dying 
tcken,—and then the immediate death of the despairing 
husband. 

Another still more apocryphal story is that Le Vaisseau 
(or L’Oiseaux, as this account calls him) was “ enjoying him- 
self at one of his country seats,” when the Begum caused 
herself to be made a prisoner. “ Her emissaries immediately 
conveyed the tidings of it to L’Oiseaux, and this account was 
immediately followed up by another, purporting that the 
Begum had destroyed herself by swallowing a large diamond 
that she usually wore on her finger. She foresaw the effect 
this intelligence would produce on the timid mind of the French- 
man, who immediately became so alarmed, that, with a pistol, 
he put an end to his existence. No sooner was the Begum in- 
formed of the event, than she quitted her prison, resumed the 
reins of Government, and every thing again wore the face of 
peace.” * 

There is no doubt, however, that the true story is that of a 
real revolt. These events took place in October 1795. The 








* A tour through Hindustan 18¢4-14. 
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Begum, in the meantime, although a prisoner, had found 
means to communicate with Scindia, and with George Thomas, 
her old general, who was now in the service of the Mahratta 
Governor of Delhi. Both these listened to her appeals for aid, 
and a counter-revolution resulted ; Nawab Moozufferool Dowlah 
was dethroned and made a prisoner, and the Begum restored 
to her rightful inheritance. 

For Scindia’s aid the Begum paid a fine of Rs, 1,50,000, 
and to George Thomas was given in marriage one of the chief 
maids of honour with a considerable dowry. This George 
Thomas was an extraordinary character. He was an Irishman, 
who came to India as a sailor in a British man-of-war, and, | 
having deserted his ship, took service with a native chief, 
south of Madras; from there he worked his way into Upper 
India, and, reaching Delhi in 1787, obtained a commission» 
in the Begum Sumroo’s army. Here he served faithfully and 
well, and the power and prestige of the Sardhana forces owe 
much to his skill and generalship. 

Thomas left the Begum’s service on her marriage with — 
Le Vaisseau, and, after a short time in the pay of Scindia’s 
Governor of Delhi, he resolved to cut out an independent 
principality for himself with his own good sword. This he: 
did in 1798, having seized the town of Hansi, conquered the 
surrounding districts, and added them to his principality. At 
Hansi he issued his own coinage, cast guns, and established a 
factory for ammunition and military stores, and was able to 
bring into the field 6,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and fifty guns, 
His life was a continual conflict with his neighbours, until he 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Mahrattas under 
General Perron. 

In the end, being déserted by most of his followers, he es- 
caped into British territory with the wreck of his fortune, and 
— at Berhampore in 1802 at the comparatively early age 
of 46, 

His children and wife were left in the care of the Begum 
at Sardhana, and she was their kind benefactor until her death. 

But to return to the Begum :—in 1802 the English having 
declared war against the Mahrattas, the Sardhana battalion, 
under the command of General Saleur, proceeded to the Deccan, 
to the aid of Scindia, and took part in the battle of Assaye, 
The British troops were commanded by Major-General Welles- 
ley (afterwards Duke of Wellington), and it is worthy of record 
that the Begum’s*troops were the only part of- Scindia’s 
army which went off unbroken from the field of battle, 
although repeatedly charged by the British cavalry. In 1804 
the territory of Sardhana came under English protec- 
tion, and the Begum entered into a treaty with the: 
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British Government by which her dominions were guaranteed 
to her for life, to this treaty she remained faithful, and “by her 
sagacity and ability preserved her principality during a period 
of storms and convulsions that shattered old and powerful 
thrones.” Only once more were the Sardhana troops called to 
foreign service, and that was in 1825, when they joined Lord 
Lake in the war against the Rajah of Bhurtpore. From that 
time until her death, in 1836, the Begum was engaged in 
the peaceful government of her own principality. 

Remembering the times in which she lived, and her surround- 
ings, the Begum Zeeb-al-Nissa was a_ wise and enlightened 
ruler of uncommon sagacity and masculine resolution. 

Her Christianity was quite as good as, and better than, that 
of many professing Christians now-a-days, although a writer 
does hold up his hands in horror at the bare idea that, one 
Christmas Day, he was among her guests, and that “in the 
morning the Catholic service was performed in the Church 
at Sardhana, in the evening a dinner was prepared for all 
comers, during and after which nautch girls sang and danced 
for the amusement of the company—a heathenizing of our 
most sacred Christian festival that cannot be too much 
reprobated. ” 

A lady, ‘A. D.’ visited the court of Sardhana between the 
years of 1804 and 1814, and she gives minute details, some of 
which we have already quoted, of the life there. We learn 
from her account that the Begum adhered to the Mahommedan 
way of living as far as food was concerned, but no further ; 
indeed she had no taste for the seclusion Easterns imposed 
on their women, but on the contrary was in the habit of giving 
sumptuous banquets to English officers and residents ; and at 
these she appeared “ always wearing a turban, generally damson 
colour, which becomes her very much, and is put on with great 
taste, and when the ladies of the party retired she would 
remain smoking her hookah, for she made a point never to 
leave her pipe half smoked.” We also learn something of 
the personal appearance of her troops. “ Her soldiers are tall, 
stout, with light complexions, being principally Rajpoots, who 
are the best soldiers, but much addicted to chewing opium, 
generally proud, and often insolent. Their uniform is a dress 
of dark blue cloth reaching to the feet, with scarlet turbans 
and waistbands.” The writer, too, had the pleasure of a ride in 
the Begum’s Calcutta-built coach, a vehicle “painted in bright 
yellow, with silver mouldings. The window frames of solid 
silver; the lace and hangings of silver ribbon wove in a 
pattern, and very substantial, with silver bullion tassels. The 
wheels were dark blue, to match the lining. The postilions 
wore scarlet jackets and caps, almost covered with silver lace.” 
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The Begum certainly showed her faith by her works 
for she was a devoted daughter of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and her name has come down to posterity as a generous 
benefactor, 

Her great work was the erection of the Cathedral at Sardhana 
already described? and at Sardhana the Capuchin Fathers of 
the Thibet Mission found a home. The Begum also built a 
Roman Catholic Church and Presbytery at Meerut for the use 
of the British Roman Catholic soldiers stationed there. By 
her will she left Rs. 100,000 for the maintenance of her 
Cathedral ; Rs. 100,000 to her Seminary for Priests at Sardhana, 


' and Rs, 50,000 for the poor. To the Roman Catholic Missions 


of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras she gave Rs. 100,000 each; 
to that of Agra Rs, 30,000 and to the Church at Meerut 
Rs. 12,000 

She sent Rs. 1,50,000 to Rome to be employed in charity, 
at the discretion of the Pope, and for the same _ purpose 
Rs. 50,000 to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Rs. 50,000 
to the Calcutta poor. Her contribution to the Church of 
England, which is now administered by the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and is known to the ecclesiastical authorities as the Begum 
Sumroo Fund, is a sign of her wideness of views in religious 
matters. 

On the third anniversary of her death, the 27th of January, 
183h6Mr. Dyce Sombre, her heir, had a Requiem Mass sung 
for the repose of her soul, in the Church of San Carlo in the 
Corso, Rome, and the ‘Funeral Oration’ was delivered by 
Cardinal Wiseman, then Principal of the English College there. 
He afterwards erected, in 1842, the marble monument to her 
memory in the Cathedral at Sardhana. 

The story of the dispersion of her Principality and wealth, 
and the end of “the luckless heir, who ‘would a wooing go’ 
and had bitter cause to lament the ambition that led him 
beyond his own kith and kin,” is almost as romantic as her 
own life story, though much more tragicinitsend. Here it 
is in brief. Nawab Moozufferool Dowlah (Walter Balthazzar 
Reinhardt was his Christian name) was the son of the Begum’s 
husband, Walter Reinhardt Sumroo by a Mahommedan woman, 
He died in 1803 leaving a daughter, Julia Anne. who married 
Colonel Dyce, afterwards put in command of the Sardhana 
battalion ; the issue of this marriage was two daughters and 
a son. The daughters, when grown to womanhood, were 
married to two European gentlemen,—Georgiana to M. Solaroli, 
an Italian, and Maria to Mr. Rose Troup, an Englishman ; and 
both received very handsome dowries from the Begum. 

There is an amusing story told of M. Solaroli. These two- 
daughters of Colonel Dyce, although Christians, preserved a 
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strictly Asiatic seclusion, at least while they remained in India, 
Some one at Mussoorie asked the Italian gentlemen, whether 
his lady, when she accompanied him home, would not adopt 
European habits and costume? ‘Ah! mais non—never, Sir, 
Imagine he in stay,’ replied the well judging husband. The 
son of Colonel Dyce and brother of these ladies, David 
Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, the great-grandson of the Begum’'s 
first husband, was adopted by her and made her heir. 

Mr. Dyce Sombre went to England, and married,in 1840, the 
Hon’ble Mary Anne Jervis, daughter of Viscount St. Vincent. 
Mr. Dyce Sombre was possessed of those curious ideas that 
the natives of India have with regard to their women; he 
pretended to see, in his wife’s ordinary. social relations with 
other men, something beyond propriety, and so charged her 
with conduct unbecoming a true wife. Mr. Dyce Sombre 
was undoubtedly mad, at least on some points, and his wife 
obtained an order for his committal to a Lunatic Asylum, but 
the “ luckless heir” fled to France, where he lived on a certain 
allowance from his enormous fortune. While in Paris (in 
1849) he wrote a book,—“A refutation of the Charges of 
Lunacy brought against him in the Court of - Chancery,” 
This book consists of 589 pages, and no one can wade through 
it, without coming to the conclusion that the writer wasa 
lunatic. 

Mr. Dyce Sombre died in 1851, and his body, sixteen years 
later, was carried to Sardhana, and laid by the side of his 
benefactress in the Cathedral there. 

It is surely a curious irony of fate that the wealth and 
estates of an Indian princess, won by the power of the sword 
in so many battles, and under so many varying circumstances, 
should now be the property, through legitimate descent, of an 
English lady,* who has never set foot on Indian soil,—and 
that the Palace of Sardhana, the scene of many a military 
council and Eastern festivity, should now resound to nothing 
more romantic than the sharp crack of the /udoora, the shrill 
screeching of Indian parrots, or the loud laughter of soldier 
pleasure-seekers from the neighbouring garrison of Meerut. 


A. SAUNDERS DYER, 
(Late) Chaplain of Meerut, 














* The late Lady Forrester, who died a few months ago, 
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IBET is being attacked on every flank by explorers and 
adventurers of various European countries. At each point 

of the compass an entrance has been many times attempted 
and often just effected ; but, until very recently, these efforts 
have proved practically vain. On the Lacak and S. W. fron- 
tiers the borders of Tibet had, indeed, been partially surveyed 
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ary lady just mentioned, who reached Uhina trom the interior 
of Tibet only last April. Yet, in spite of the fact that these 
travellers have completely eclipsed the attempts of their pre- 
decessors in the adventure, it will be really found, on examina- 
tion, that the results of their successful exploits have—with the 
exception perhaps of Mr. Rockhill’s laborious tour—failed to 
increase, in any important degree, the sum of our knowledge 
of the country. Nevertheless, beyond information more or less 
valuable accruing from such travels, the mere circumstance 
that at length Europeans have gained access to, and passed 
right through the heart of this enchanted realm, has an interest 
and importance of its own. However, setting aside all dis- 
coveries resultant from these expeditions, our acquaintance 
with the geography, physiography, and ethnology of Tibet 
has, during the past few years, grown very full and fairly 
accurate, mainly through the trained hill-men who have been. 
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European habits and costume? ‘Ah! mais non—never, Sir, 
Imagine he in stay,’ replied the well judging husband. The 
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ART. VIIL—THE EXPLORATION OF TIBET. 


IBET is being attacked on every flank by explorers and 
adventurers of various European countries, At each point 

of the compass an entrance has been many times attempted 
and often just effected ; but, until very recently, these efforts 
have proved practically vain. On the Lacak and S. W. fron- 
tiers the borders of Tibet had, indeed, been partially surveyed 
and reported on by professional topographers ; nevertheless 
since Streachey’s visit—now 50 years’ back—no one (not even 
Mr. Ryall) has been able to operate so far inland as the sacred 
margin of Lake Ma-p’ang (Manasarowar). Again, in the last 
few years, the Chinese verge has been penetrated by two or 
three to a considerable distance. Prjevalski, also, from the 
N. E., examined the Tsaidum and part of the debateable terri- 
tory S E. of Khokho Niir. But no European traveller can 
claim to have made any real advance into Tibet Proper—into 
the actual ‘ Forbidden Land”—since Huc and Gabet journey- 
ed to Lhasa, until, as we say, very lately indeed, From the 
year 1889, however, the spell appears to have been broken to 
some extent ; and since than three sets of explorers—together 
with a fourth, in the person of the famous Miss Annie Taylor, 
who modestly disclaims such a title—may be allowed to have 
made extensive excursions into and across this fascinating 
region. We allude to the journeys of Mr. W. W. Rockhill in 
1889, Mons. Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans in 1891, 
and the feat of Captain Bower, who, in 1892, traversed Tibet 
from west to east, keeping mainly to the 32nd parallel of lati- 
tude. Then, lastly, we include the enterprise of the Mission- 
ary lady just mentioned, who reached China from the interior 
of Tibet only last April. Yet, in spite of the fact that these 
travellers have completely eclipsed the attempts of their pre- 
decessors in the adventure, it will be really found, on examina- 
tion, that the results of their successful exploits have—with the 
exception perhaps of Mr. Rockhill’s laborious tour—failed to 
increase, in any important degree, the sum of our knowledge 
of the country. Nevertheless, beyond information more or less 
valuable accruing from such travels, the mere circumstance 
that at length Europeans have gained access to, and passed 
right through the heart of this enchanted realm, has an interest 
and importance of its own. However, setting aside all dis- 
coveries resultant from these expeditions, our acquaintance 
with the geography, physiography, and ethnology of Tibet 
has, during the past few years, grown very full and fairly 
accurate, mainly through the trained hill-men who have been. 
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despatched as secret surveyors of the unknown tracts. But no 
systematic analysis or assimilation of the valuable details thus 
procured seems as yet to have been attempted, or put on 
record. We hear the old fables concerning the Jand repeated ; 
and the most recent maps and geographical text-books fail 
to embody the new and curious information accumulated in 
both secret and published reports of the Indian Trans-frontier 
Survey Office. 

It is our purpose, accordingly, in the present article, to deli- 
neate, as clearly as the available space of this Review will per- 
mit, the advance made in later years in our knowledge of the 
geography, ethnology, natural history and commercial indus- 
tries of Tibet. At the same time may conveniently be summed 
up the performances achieved by both survey explorers and 
our European adventurers. 

Thanks to the powers of careful observation evinced by the 
semi-Tibetan emissaries of the Survey Department, who have 
made quiet invasion of the great mystic land, the major por- 
tion of the southern districts has become familiar ground to 
those who have studied their reports and collated their obser- 
vations. The latest batch of Reports practically completes 
the orographical delineation of Ui and Tsang, the two chief 
provinces of Central Tibet ; and at length has been unfolded a 
veritable bird’s-eye view of the very heart of these remote 
regions. Thus we can now map out rivers, mountains, and 
towns, which no Englishman has ever seen, and set forth even 
a plan of the streets of Lhasa. Europeans, however, may claim 
some share in the triumphs of discovery in the more acces- 
sible parts of the country. In this our geographical 
summary, we shall deal with these expeditions first. And, as 
we read such a scholarly record as that of Mr. Rockhill, we be- 
comes conscious how superior in worth is the view of things 
taken by an educated and intelligent European traveller, to that 
of an Asiatic, however observant and carefully trained. 

The Kok6 Niir district, the country of old belonging to the 
Khalkha Tartars, lies far up in the North-Eastern corner of the 
Grand Lama’s territory : and there is the most valuable part in 
the barrier of glacier, mountain and gorge in which Tibet has 
been encased. Notwithstanding the proximity of the Chinese 
town of Sining, the residence of an Amban, the country here 
is practically in the hands of Tibetan tribal chiefs, defiant 
of Chinese control, whose pursuits are mainly brigandage. 
Through this troubled district trends the official route from 


Peking to Lhasa. Skirting the Biue Lake (K6k6 Niir) it takes 


a general S. W. course, threading the swamps and hill-spurs 
and nitrous lakelets which there give birth to the streams that 
eventually develop into the monster Yellow River of China. 
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It was by this route that Fathers Everiste Huc and Gabet 
succeeded in reaching I.hdsa, and this was the way by which 
Mr. Rockhill, of the American legation at Peking, sought to 
accomplish the same exploit. Mr. Rockhill started from Peking 
in December 1888, reached Sining in February, whence he 
visited Kumbum, the great monastery of N. E. Tibet, his 
notice of which is a valuable complement to Huc’s graphic 
description, and by April 1889 was well on the road to Lhasa. 
But the fates, which have hitherto governed Tibetan travel, 
ruled this journey likewise. Want of guides, of beasts of bur- 
den, and of means to purchase a further passage, obliged him to 
abandon his plan when he had advanced a little further inland 
than Prjevalskii Yet our American determined to continue 
in the country ; only changing his route from the Lhasa road 
to one in a due southerly direction. Thence he opened out 
much new ground, though in the main he traversed the course 
which A. K. had taken in 1882. His accounts of the more 
easterly sources of the Hoangho, and of the busy centres, 
Derge and Gye-kundo, are new and of value ; and when he 
reached Darchendo, he could boast of having journeyed 650 
miles through the heart of the province of Khams, whither no 
European had ever preceded him. 

Turning to Mons. Bonvalot’s performances, we have a flight 
through the country of a more pretentious and startling charac- 
ter. This gentleman, together with Prince Henry of Orleans 
anda Belgian priest, claims to have accomplished a journey 
both unique and stupendous. They entered the desolate 
steppes of the extreme north of Tibet in the depth of winter ; 
traversed a course due south, somewhere about longitude 91° 
E, for 600 miles, where neither food nor fuel was obtainable ; 
crossed two of the loftiest ranges of mountains in Central Asia, 
namely, the Altau Tag and the Kuen Liin, with the thermome- 
ter from 29 to 40 degrees below zero; and in three and a half 
months after quitting the Gob Niir district, north of the Altau 
range, they camped on the shores of Namts’o Chhyidmo, only 
75 miles N. W. of Lhasa. Mons. Bonvalot, when interviewed, 
explained that the real reason he did not visit Lhasa itself— 
Lhasa, the El Dorado of all modern travellers—was merely 
that “ he did not care to do so”! His published narrative, 
however, tells a different story ; recounting that a band of 
officials from Lhasa forced him to turn away totheN E,, 
whence, by a subsequent course due E and then S. E., the party 
at length made Batang, where they were hospitably received by 
their countrymen, the Missionaries. The track taken by these 
Frenchmen, through the untrodden wilds just south of the 
Kiien Liin mountains, was certainly both new and bold. Un-— 
fortunately, of the topography, ethnology, or resources of the 
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novel territory traversed, nothing is recorded. It is the narra- 
tive of achild. Perhaps it is this deficiency which has caused 
many critics in England to doubt the doxa fides of the recital, 
and to assert that the route really followed to Ba-t’ang was by 
no means so near to Lhasa as alleged, but one v@ Khamil, 
Sachu, and the Tsaidam. Accepting the narrative faithfully, 
at best the journey seems to have been but a wild gallop, and in 
no sense an exploration, The incidental metrological infor- 
mation is alone of any value ; but amid so much loose and 
random writing, is it sufficiently reliable ? 

Taking Captain Bower’s feat, we have a very different kind 
of achievement. This officer made his preparations for the 
journey very secretly, not informing even familiar friends, lest 
reports of his intention to enter Tibet should travel over the 
Himalayas, to those who are so jealously on the watch for intru- 
ders. Hewas accompanied by one of the Indian Survey native 
explorers, whose diary is at present our sole record of the 
journey. Starting from Ladak on the extreme western fron- 
tier in July 1891, and taking a N. E. course vzd the La-nak 
Pass, they soon found themselves in the great plains of the 
Jhang-t’ang. (to be described by us in these pages hereinafter) 
and in a week’s time were entering on the salt-lake region, which 
stretches its belt of innumerable saline lakes west to east for 600 
miles. It was in this unique portion of Tibetan territory, lying 
between latitude 31° and 33° N., that Captain Bower's track 
eastwards chiefly ran. Its saline nature by no means destroys 
the fertility of the ground, and although shrubs and trees are 
wanting, flowers and verdure lie thick over the lands around the 
lakes. At length, on the skirts of the lake Kyaring Ts’o 
(styled in the Report “ Garing Chho”), which is about 140 miles 
from Lhasa, their course was stayed. Some Dokpa nomads had 
reported the travellers to the authorities ; and orders were sent 
from the capital forbidding further advance. Accordingly, after 
nearly a month’s lingering round this huge salt-lake, Captain 
Bower, on October 4th, turned his course due north, reaching the 
unvisited Ts’a-gyud salt-lake in ivedays, Here he entered upon 
territory utterly unexplored, unknown even to our Survey spies. 
Still keeping north for ten days, he then boldly bent his track 
direct to the east ; and thus continued by a new route for veri- 
tably the space of 400 miles, surmounting mountain passes, 
skirting lakes, and fording wide shallow rivers. In longitude 
97° 45’ E. the travellers found themselves outside the walls of 
the important city of Chhamdo, the third largest place in Tibet. 
This, unfortunately, we think, they passed unvisited, though none 
of our native explorers have been there. And so, at length, by a 
well-known route, on 22nd January 1892, they were safe within 
Bat’ang, where so many less successful men have been fain to 
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find refuge. Captain Bower’s journey is chiefly of value 
geographically, in that he has filled up with the names of places 
and the positions of certain rivers and mountain-lines what was 
formerly a huge blank in the map of Tibet, namely the region 
between longitude 89° and 97° E. and latitude 32°—33.° It is 
stated that he took careful observations ; but none are given 
in this Report. As to the journey of Miss Anne Taylor during 
the present year, so far as romance and adventure go, it may 
be held to transcend all the others. She, a woman, has suc- 
ceeded in advancing nearer to Lhasa than any previous traveller 
since the days of Huc and Gabet ; and she seems to have 
followed mostly the arduous route which was pursued by those 
missionaries 48 years before her. We need not dwell upon Miss 
Taylor’s adventures, as they have been only so recently before 
the public. Her residence on the Tibetan frontier for a year, to 
perfect herself in the ways and the language of the people, her 
assumption of the garb of an auz, or Buddhist nun, her passage 
in winter over snow-capped heights, her Chinese servant’s 
treachery, her life in caves and semi-starvation, and finally her 
being sent back when so near the goal, form the most thrilling 
of stories. We may add that “ Najuca,” the name given of 
the place she attained to, is really Ngag-Chhukha, It is the 
“ Naptchu ” of M. Huc, and is 120 miles N. of Lhasa and only— 
as Miss Taylor rightly assets—three days’ easy journey from 
that city. 

Settling down now to our task, namely, a review of the geo- 
graphy and physical characteristics of Tibet, brought up, as we 
believe, to date, let us repeat that here, indeed, we have a land 
radiating with fascination to the intelligent mind ; and, from 
its physical marvels, as well as from the unique habits of its 
people, worthy of enthusiastic study. 

Picture this wondrous country, raised up, as it is, upon the 
shoulders of the most stupendous mountains in the world ! The 
giants of the Himalayas in serried ranks stand sentinel against 
intrusion along the whole southern border. The eternal snows 
are these giants’ helmets, glaciers are their shields, whilst for 
weapons they roll down gigantic boulders and the sudden roar- 
ing avalanche. As a south-western buttress to the Tibetan 
strongholds, the Himalayas, when north of the Punjab, trend 
up N. W. to expand into whole provinces of mountain—Spiti, 
Lahul, and Ladak. Here woods of shaggy pine are trimmed 
round the skirts of each mountain, girding it, flounce above 
flounce—pinus longifolia up to 5,500 feet altitude, pimus excelsa 
much higher, and higher still the squat junipers and dwarf rho- 
dodendrons. Far above are reared to the skies pile upon pile of 
crag and sheer precipice, like mighty ruins, with such depth of 
ravine and rocky fiords traversing in and between, that the 
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thunder of the powerful rivers which thread those darksome 
channels, can be heard indeed, though the rushing waters are 
unseen, This is the early home of the Indus, the Sutlej, and 
the Shayok. 

To the north-west of Tibet, above Ladak and east of Gilgit 
and Balti, loom the awful heights of the Kara Korum Range, 
Not a jumble of sharp-pointed peaks is there, but independent 
monsters—a weird, dark-robed, white-headed assemblage, stand- 
ing many in number, but separated respectively by valleys filled 
to the brim with snow-field and glacier. So great, so solemn, so 
deeply silent, they make as though they would advance pro- 
cessionally, but abide awe-stricken as it were by their own 
vastness and desolation. One huge phantom, towering in the 
rear above all his brothers, is celebrated now in the books. 
He is K* of the Survey maps, in height next to Mount Everest, 
to wit, 28,265 feet above sea-level. Hard by is the famous 
Baltoro glacier, 35 miles in length. Across this corner of Tibet 
travelled Hayward, Johnstone and Younghusband ; and in this 
neighbourhood the ill-starred Schlagintweit was murdered. 
The Kuen Liin mountains have been laid in zig-zag gulfs and 
bays to form the whole northern barrier of Tibet. Little is 
known of their height or course. At the westernmost end, 
which is the only part ever seen as yet by civilised man, the 
average height is 21 000 feet above the sea, but hardly 5.000 feet 
above the adjacent Tibetan tracts. In the middle of the range, 
undiscovered peaks may exist much loftier even than Mount 
Everest. At present all remains unknown. Of the Koko Niir 
region to the N. E. we have already briefly treated. As to the 
Chinese border, composing the eastern boundary of the territory 
under review, it is an indescribable medley : narrow mountain 
ranges running six abreast, salt lined deserts, and open valleys 
bearing on their sandy bosoms the broadest rivers. The 
Tibetan province of Amdo takes here a much deeper bight to 
the East, into so called Chinese territory, than our maps, found- 
ed on the official maps of China, have delineated. Lastly, to 
the S. E., we find the wild cafions, teeming with tropical vege- 
tations, and grooved by mysterious rivers with marvellous gra- 
dients of descent, where dwell the murderous tribes of our 
Assamese and Burmese border-lands. 

So much for the outer circuit of the country. Passing within, 
we must at once dispel from our minds the general idea that 
Tibet itself is one vast table-land, remarkable only for lofty 

altitude throughout. Great undulating plains are a feature in 
many parts, especially in the north, as we shall presently see, 
but even these desolate expanses are, at short intervals, crossed 
by long ranges of mountains, carrying peaks which in height 
exceed even the average of the summits of the Himalayas. 
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Doubtless the immense elevation of the general level of the 
whole country detracts from the apparent height of Tibetan 
mountains ; but, with an actual attitude of 24 to 26 thousand, 
feet above the level of the sea, these ranges of peaks are thus 
frequently 10,000 feet and more above the level even of such 
elevated plains and valleys as exist in Tibet. Interlocking 
lines of lofty mountains; mighty rivers ; extensive plains, some- 
times undulating and fertile, sometimes rugged and of awe- 
striking sterility and desolation ; together with many districts 
broken up into net works of ravine and gorge—all these features 
are comprised in the physical conformation of this uplifted land. 

Unquestionably the leading characteristic is the great eleva- 
tion of the entire territory. However, this elevation varies 
markedly ; not longitudinally, but running mostly in zones or 
belts which maintain an uniform altitude along the same 
latitude. The greatest height of the general superficies of Tibet 
is found ina broad band from west to east, occupying the 
northern tracts, and again in a narrow belt from west to east, 


running adjacent to the southern frontier. Between these 


elevated areas, and also following in the main this latitude, 


there occurs a long depression which is in fact the valley or. 


basin of the Yeru Tsangpo—the great arterial water-way of 
Tibet. Along the latitude of the main course of this river— 
not more than 80 miles north of the line of our Indian border 
—the plane of elevation sinks to an average of 11,150 feet 
above sea-level ; and this depression of elevation continues 
along the same latitude (29° to 29° 30’), even where further east 
the river leaves this~paralel-for its northward bend The 
northern tracts of this territory, which, from the steppe-like 
character of the more western parts, are known as the Jhang- 
t’ang (“ Plains of the North”), attain the loftiest general altitude. 
That portion skirting the base of the Kuen Liin Mountains is 
uniformly lower than the desolate plains stretching from west 
to east, some 50 miles further south. Here, keeping to the 
parallel of latitude of 35° N., the Jangt’ang reaches its highest 
level, that of over 17,000 feet above the sea In the Lingzhi 
T’ang, in this latitude, near the Karakorums, the altitude 
is 17,300 feet ; and 700 miles further east (longitude 89° E.) 
we find the plains and a‘lake in exactly the same latitude with 
a reported altitude of 17,400 feet, said to have been accurately 


measured. Further south of this parallel. the average elevation . 


of the Jhang t’ang decreases considerably ; and the regions 
of Tibet lying between the 31st and 34th parallels must be 
placed at an approximate altitude of 15,000 feet. East of the 
92nd meridian, however, our rule of latitudinal zones of ele- 


vation fails so far as the more northern districts are concerned, . 


In or about that meridian, a decided fall in height occurs, the 
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average altitude of the general plane of the country to the east 
being 13,500 to 14,200 feet in all latitudes N. of 30° and S. of 
36°. Further tothe N. E. the decrease in elevation is stil} 
more marked ; and thus, in the Tsaidan plains, west of K6k6 
Niir, and beyond the Tibetan confines, 8,000 to 9,000 feet is the 
usual height. So again, in those parts of Tibet, far to the S.E., 
there is likewise a fall, the descent being much greater, the 
valley-level between Zayul and Bat’ang being ordinarily under 
8,000 feet. 

Taken generally, the claim of Tibet to be deemed the loftiest 
country in the world cannot fail to be admitted. Its very 
valleys in the main territory scale 11,000 feet. Its people live 
and breathe and dance and sing and pray in towns and villages 
which rarely stand lower than 12,000 feet. The monasteries 
sheltering large communities of men or women, are, by choice, 
erected on picturesque ledges at an elevation as high as the 
summit of Mont Blanc. Shigatse, second city in Tibet and a 
great commercial mart, has been built 12,250 feet above the sea, 
and Lhasa, the capital, is laid out on an alluvial plain 11,600 
feet above the same level. And all this only concerns the 
general superficies of the country ; for where it has been flung 
up into peaks and mountain ranges, 25,000 feet is reckoned in 
this land no extraordinary elevation, whilst the Passes daily 
surmounted by man and beast scale anything up to 19,800 feet. 
Yet, in contrast to these immensities, we have one town in the 
south-east corner of Tibet, Shikha, capital of Zayul, pitched at 
only 4,650 feet. 

We have dwelt thus particularly upon the height of these re- 
gions for two special reasons. First, the general elevation re- 
veals to us why Tibet should be the reservoir of the principal 
rivers of India, Burmah, and China. That land of snowfield 
and glacier gives birth to most of the famous water-ways whose 
names, in their later courses, are household words. Thus you 
must penetrate Tibet if you would discover the secret sources 
of the Indus, the Sutlej, the Gogra, the Arun, the Manas, the 
Tista, and the Brahmaputra, in India; of the Irawadi and the 
Salwin, in Burmah ; of the Me- khong in Kambodia; of the 
Yang-tze-kiang and the Hoang-ho in China ; and finally, of the 
Kharakhash in Turkestan. The Ganges and the Jumna owe 
their origin to the innermost, or Tibetan series of the Himalayas, 
rising in Garhwal, on the very borders of Tibet. Although the 
peaks along the Indo-Tibetan frontier are much higher indivi- 
dually than any in Tibet, yet the general level of the valleys 
between them and at their southern base is lower than the 
ground to the north behind them. Thus the drainage from the 
watershed of several Tibetan ranges, accumulating in various 
channels in the basins lying at the back of the Himalayas, forces 
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its way, as sO many rivers, from the higher level of those basins, 
betwixt the great root masses in which the latter mountains 
are grouped, and debouches eventually on the Indian plains. 
So likewise the superior elevation of the Tibetan plateau to the 
east, causes the initial streams of the Burmese and Chinese 
rivers slowly but surely to take that general south-eastern flow 
which makes for the descending gradient, Thence guided, 
thwarted, pushed onward, by bounding hill-walls, and fed by 
innumerable accessory sources, they develope ultimately into 
the respective mighty highways to the ocean, 

Recent travel in Tibet has served to elucidate, in great mea- 
sure, questions as to the exact sources of most of these rivers. 
Beginning with the Indus, it must be admitted, nevertheless, 
that its points of origin are, so far, only approximately deter- 
mined. Streamlets from the northern slopes of the range to the 
west of Mount Kailas, as well as (it is said) a considerable 
feeder from a great glacier on the western face of that sacred 
summit itself, form the nucleus of the river. Wheeling first to the 
N. and then curving W., it is certain that, ere much western 
progress has been made, a branch as large as the main stream 
coalesces with it. However, this branch has as much claim to 
be deemed the main river as the other stream, and how far to 
the E, its source may lie, is not yet revealed. Later, the joint 
river unites further W. with the Gar-t’ang Chhu, an affluent 
rising to the south of Gart’ok with a N. N. W. flow. The 
course of the Indus, after entering Ladak, is accurately known ; 
but it is interesting to note that, while the level of the river bed 
is over 15,500 feet in Ngari Khorsum, yet when it has run as 
far as Gilgit, where it takes the sudden bend to the S., the al- 
titude has fallen to 4.920 feet. As tothe origin of the Sutlej, 
it rises in Ts’o Lagran, the western of the twin lakes conjoint- 
ly denominated Manasarowar. It starts from the northern apex 
of this lake, and is at once augmented by feeders flowing from 
the southern face of the same range, the northern slopes of 
which give birth to the Indus. So are these two mighty rivers 
softly and secretly bred from the same glacier fountains } and 
then, for hundreds of miles, how widely-separated and ap- 
parently irreconcilable their respective courses ; and yet, after 
full 1,000 miles has been traversed by the Indus, are the two, 
born in the one snowy cradle, destined to meet on the burning 
plains of Sind, and there, at length, lapped in inseparable em- 
brace, the parted waters, at last made one, die together in the 
great ocean. Messrs. Ryall and Kinney have in part explored 
the Tibetan course of the Sutlej. They describe the early 
surroundings as broad grassy uplands, through the soft soil of 
which the river has-eaten its way, forming cliffs overhanging 
from 1,800 to 2,500 feet high, 
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We do not propose here to trace the 800 miles’ course of the 
great river of Tibet, the Yeru Tsangpo, from its rise in the 
glaciers and marshes near Ts’o Ma-p’ang to its appearance in 
India as the Dihong and Brahmaputra, the subject having 
been lately so much discussed in the geographical journals, 
Accordingly, we turn at onceto the rivers of Burmah, the 
Irawadi and Salwin. Setting aside, as now completely dis- 
proved, the supposed development of the Yeru Tsangpo into 
the Irawadi, we are obliged to assign a very common-place, 
and by no means remote situation, to the head waters of the 
Burmese river. A zig-zag range of mountains running mainly 
N. E. and S. W. makes a southern boundary to the Zayul 
district of Tibet ; and A. K.’s survey shows that none of the 
Great Tibetan rivers penetrate this southern wall for at least 
the space of 50 miles to the right, and 80 miles to the left, 
of longitude 98°. Nevertheless, some 30 miles south of this 
range, in and about longitude 98°, is found the Irawadi 
making in full force due S.towards Bhamo. It was at one time 
supposed that the Gya-ma Ngul Chhu, which crosses these 
transverse mountain systems through a parting of the ranges 
in latitude 29° N. longitude 98°45’ E., and thence abruptly 
takes a southern course into Burmah, might prove to be the 
initial stream of the Irawadi. However, the investigations of 
the Jesuit Mission in these regions have revealed a lofty range 
of mountains running due S. along the western banks of the 
southern continuation of the Gya-ma Ngul Chhu, and separa- 
ting it impassably from the basin of the Irawadi and its petty 
tributaries, which thus lies altogether to the west, The in- 
evitable conclusion is that the Irawadi originates partly from 
the southern flanks of the great Zayul range, which is always 
heavily snowed, and partly from a ganglion of interlocking 
subsidiary offshoots massed together to the south of that 
range. Accordingly, it is the Salwin River which must be 
claimed as the continuation of the Gya-ma Ngul Chhu—a river 
which has its rise far to the north-west, in the interior of Tibet, 
namely, in the lofty mountains of P’enyul, only a few miles 
north of Lhasd. Thus the Salwin, which debouches in Moul- 
mein harbour, has a total length at least three times as long as 
that of the Irawadi ; its course from source to mouth travers- 
ing some 1,450 miles, 

The Me-khong river of Kambodia has really a longer and 
more erratic route even than that of the Salwin. We have al- 
ready pointed out that the general elevation of the Tibetan 
plateau makes a marked descent in the eastern districts of the 
northern territory, the fall in altitude (N. of latitude 30°) oc- 
curring abruptly along the meridian of 91°30’, or thereabouts, 
A range of lofty mountains, running mainly north and south, 
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traverses the meridian where this step-down to the east occurs. 
In this meridian, and about 100 miles due N. of Lhasa, there 
lies, at the eastern base of the mountain range, a hilly Dok dis- 
trict designated Ngag-Chhu Kha. It is so named because 
there appears here a river, seemingly formed from the drainage 
of the N. to S. range, which is called the Ngag-Chhu, or “ In- 
cantation River.” Most probably, however, the river only ap- 
parently takes its rise in the meridional range. The general 
plane W. of the mountains being at least 1,000 feet higher than 
the country to the E. of them, there is every likelihood that 
the main portion of the Ngag-Chhu has its origin on these 
higher tracts and much further tothe W. Possibly one branch 
of the river is an outflow from the N. E. corner of Nam-ts’o 
Chhyidmo. Much further to the north, another river cuts 
through this same meridional mountain range, having likewise 
descended from the more elevated western tracts. This river, 
flowing eastwards, joins the Ngag-Chhu in latitude 32° N., 
longitude 94°30’ E, czvca. Now, if we may place reliance upon 
Mons. Bonvalot’s narrative, it was the initial course, further 
west, of this latter river which he alludes to, as having its origin _ 
in his “ Dupleix mountains,” and as seen trending, frozen, to 
the south-east, through a vast plain. ‘‘ Can this be the Blue 
River of China?” he exclaims. Our reply must be that he saw, 
not the early course of the Yang-tse-Kiang, but the northern 
branch of the Ngag-Chhu, which eventually, after an eastward 
flow of over 500 miles (M. Bonvalot’s longitude at that time 
was circa 89° E.), reaches the important town of Chhamdo in 
Eastern Tibet. Here, under the new name of the Dza Chhu, 
or Chhamdo Chhu, it commences a direct flow to the S.S.E., of 
some 180 miles at least, until the Kha-Karpo Range is round- 
ed, in latitude 29°20,and then, through a funnel-like opening 
in the mountains, the river, now become the Me-Khong, in 
company with two other mighty streams, the Salwin and Kin- 
tsa-Kiang, rushes heavily down to flow S. E. into Kambodia. 
The Kin-tsa-Kiang, which soon changes its name into 
Yang-tse-Kiang, draws the drainage originally of a vast portion 
of Northern Tibet. For the greater part of its course through 
Tibet it is known as the Di Chhu : a river crossed in its upper 
course on the road to Lhasa by Huc and Gabet and by Miss A. 
Taylor. But far up in the north, between latitude 34° 30’ and 
35°30", the Di Chhu (really Bri Chhu, “ Bull-yak River ”) is 
formed out of four other fair-sized rivers, three of which descend 
from the upper heights of the Jhang-t’ang west of longitude 
92°, and evidently take their rise—the Chhu Dmarand T’okt’o 
Chhu inthe swamps and glaciers of the volcanic region; the 
Rma Chhu (not the river forming the Hoang-ho) in the Kuen- 
Liin range. The wide area drained by the river is therefore 
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evident. As the Di Chhu, many large towns of Tibet are 
seated on its banks. 

The Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, which, during the present 
generation, had so remarkably changed its line of route in the 
Chinese portion of its course, likewise takes its rise on the 
Tibetan plateau. Under the name of Rmd Chhu (sounded 
“Ma Chhu ”), or “ Peacock River,’ a name which it still bears in 
Tibet, it is mentioned in the Gya/rads, one of the earliest native 
Tibetan works. We have now, through the investigations of 
Mr. Rockhill and A. K., an exact idea of the locality of its 
sources, The river first takes definite form from large swamps 
and streams at the base of an offshoot from the Kuen Liin 
Range, somewhere about the intersection of latitude 35°40 with 
longitude 96° E. South of alow chain of hills known as the 
Akta Ri, where other tributaries coalesce with it, the Ma Chhu 
assumes the dimensions of a veritable river, as it crosses an un- 
dulating gravelly plain to the North-West of Lake Ts’akha. 
ring. Here, at an altitude of 14,500 feet, it was first seen by 
Mr. Rockhill, about Io miles west of the lake flowing “ina 
broad valley of sand and bright quartzite gravel, the stream not 
more than 50 feet wide, very shallow, and quite slow.” It turns 
at this point due east to enter the lake, whence it issues forth 
again at the easternmost shore, to flow still eastward towards 
China. A. K. forded the river thee miles to the west of its entry 
into Lake Ts’aring Kuring, and (in October) estimates its width 
there at 450 feet and its depth at fourfeet. After quitting the 
lake, the Yellow River is joined by a large affluent from the 
Lamatolha Mountains 20 miles to the south of the lake ; and, 
again, in a deep valley on the further or southern side of this 
range, we find yet another tributary, the Do-Jong Chhu, which, 
running first S. E., eventually turns up N. to swell the waters of 
the Ma Chhu _ It is not our purpose to trace further the eccen- 
tric course of this famous river. We may just mention, that, in 
the Tibetan principalities of the Amdo chiefs which lie to the 
far east of these initial streams, evolutions, first east and then 
deliberately north and subsequently E.S.E., are performed by 
it in territory as yet unexplored. At the point in this country 
where the course is deflected to the north by a barrier of snow- 
capped peaks, striking N. to S., there exists a shrine, where the 
ruling deity of those waters has been enthroned in material form, 
for worship under the name and style of J/d-Chhen Bomra, 
Tibetans apply this same name to the mountain-range also, 
which is said to bear the meaning, “Lord of the Great Peacock.” 

More or less, it is mountainous everywhere in Tibet ; even 
the great plains, of which so much has been written, being 
crossed at intervals by mountain chains both complex and lofty. 
Nevertheless the territory is not of one character throughout 
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Both climate and configuration vary in the different zones in- 
cluded within these regions. Speaking generally, Tibetans 
classify their country as divisible into three sorts. They dis- 
criminate the Zang districts, the Dok districts, and the Rong 
districts ; and this classification will be found a very convenient 
one. 

The Z’ang country is the region of the plateaux or steppes, 
those parts already alluded to under the specific name of Jhang- 
t’'ang, and restricted almost exclusively to the north, and more 
especially characteristic of the western half of the northern 
tracts. Rising to the summit of a low ridge you suddenly look 
athwart an immense plain which begins, perhaps a few hundred 
feet below you and stretches without a break, sometimes a dis- 
tance of 15 or 16 miles, to a bounding range of hills, sometimes 
uninterrupted to the horizon, a clear sweep of 50 or 60 miles, 
Many of these plateaux are bare and desolate toa degree 
hardly realisable. Undulating slightly, the whole surface seems 
strewn with flaky fragments of brown calcareous biscuit—mud- 
hardened and splintered by frost and by burning sun. In places 
the ground may be brown and white in alternate patches, ac- 
cording as the whitish clay, which in western regions is the 
foundation soil of the whole, is exposed, or is overlaid with 
caked-loam and stones. Where the 7’amg has any decided slope, 
in the lower levels are generally found shallow lakes, usually 
intensely saline, and with sodas and salts lying, a dirty white 
frilling, along the margin, Certain plains, especially the great 
tracts extending from west to east along the major axis of 
Tibet, between lungitude 82° E. and the mountainous country 
north of Lhasa; are distinctly salt deserts, holding huge reser- 
voirs of saline waters, where the drainage of the land has been 
massed into swamps and lakes. Much of this elevated region 
in the N. W. comprises sheer arid flats nearly devoid of vegeta- 
tion. A few scrubby bushes occur here and there, but very 
little pasture, and that only in the dips where water has 
been lying. However, east of the 82nd meridian, the Zang 
country assumes a very different aspect. Although the broad 
plains, or -flat open valleys, continue, they are now covered 
everywhere with verdure; and though the average altitude 
approaches 15,000 feet, the coarse thick-growing grass affords 
sustenance to troops of wild asses and deer as well as to 
the tame flocks of the Khampas and Jhyangpas—the only 
denizens of the Jhang-t’ang proper. This pasturage is most 
luxuriant in the broad belt, some 40 miles from N. to S., which 
stretches to the east, running between lat. 32° and 33°. North 
of the lake district, between those parallels, the lands seem — 
too dry and saline to yield much grass; the plains are covered 
with congealed lava and slabs of pure salt stand in piles ; but, in 
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certain districts much further to the north, extensive savannahs 
of such herbage occur. Beyond the abundant grass, nothing 
else seems to grow ; no crops will seed, and a few bushes of 
‘“camel’s thorn” and S£urotia are the only shrubs, and 
these are very rarely seen. Herds of wild animals of large 
graminivorous species, which feed here in the summer, supply 
manure for each season’s growth, as well as dung-fuel (argols } 
to nomads and travellers. East of the meridian of Namts’o 
Chhyidmo, the “avg country narrows up to the north, lying 
as a belt of some 150 miles along the base of the Kuen Liin 
mountains, and reaching as far to the east as the 96th meridian. 
Here the grass-land is reported to be still more fertile, and the 
animal life even more profuse than in the west. Frequent 
mountain ranges and many river-feeders, however, bring these 
eastern regions, in most respects, out from the Zang category 
into another class. 

The great upland pasture-grounds form the next feature 
in Tibetan cosmogony, and these are known as the Do lands, 
In some respects they resemble the moors and heaths of 
Scotland and Yorkshire. Bogs and swamps and gullies, with 
much broken country running up into shaggy ridges, and moss- 
covered knolls with a soft loamy soil, are characteristic qualities. 
Low-growing barberry, myrzcarza, and furze, are in places inter- 
mingled with wiry herbage, But all these lands lie lifted 
up on the backs of mighty mountains, or entrenched amid huge 
cradling hills, which protrude spurs and forking buttresses into 
each basin of moor or fen. Very wild and weird are these 
dark pastures. But excellent pastures indeed are the Dok 
tracts—less frequented by large game, save Ovis Ammon and 
wild asses, because given up to the herds of yak and sheep, 
owned, patriarch-like, by the Dok-pa, or semi-nomad inhabitants. 
Of course, there is infinite variety under the general characteris- 
tics of regions of this and other kinds in Tibet. In this Dok 
country you may find yourself at one time hemmed in by 
steep, peak-crowned slopes, whence, coming forth, you have the 
narrow valleys merged into absolute plains, descending gently 
down to the bed of some great river. which lies deep below 
the general level, the plains there, on either side, being broken 
up into narrow spurs, separated by ravines. Here, again, is 
another glimpse of Dok scenery, south of Yamdok lake, from 
the narrative of U. G. in the Survey Report :— 

The pass was difficult and the ascent was rough and _ trying, 
passing along snow covered slopes, flanked by deep gorges ; but, after 
a descent on the southern slope of the pass of. about 2,000 feet, we 
reached a beautiful flat country, which gently sloped up to the foot of 
mountains, carpeted with exquisite verdure and lovely flowers, with 


bushes of different shrubs. At the head of the lake is the monastery 
of Tong too-Padma-ling, looking from which to the S. E, the view 
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embraced the crystal surface of the thrice holy lake, flanked by a range 
of billowy mountains overtopped in the distance by the lofty snows 
of Kulha Kangri. The Kulha Kangri, with their snow clad peaks 
standing in most picturesque array, resemble (to compare great things 
with small) the Buddhist prayer offerings called Jorma. To the north 
is the dome-like peak called Kulhai Cham, “‘ the wife of Kulha;” on 
her sides stand exalted the sublime peaks of Chenresi, Chhiyagshi, 
Lonchhen-Lhat’oi Gar (“ the hoary headed premier Gar”), Namgyal 
and others. After visiting a celebrated cave, consecrated to Guru 
Pema and surrounded on three sides by glaciers, we started to the 
S. E. over this elevated plateau to find our way back into the Lhobrak 


Valley. 

So pleasing an aspect of nature as this plain presented at an 
elevation of nearly 15,000 feet is no uncommon sight in Tibet. 
The time of V. G’s visit was early in September, when, in these 
realms of snow, vegetation has attained the climax of matura- 
tion. Captain Gill, who viewed Tibetan scenery about the 
same season of the year from the east, on the frontier of 
Szechuen, gives a more glowing picture still of this fertility 
of the uplands, though the elevation would be 1,000 feet less :— 

On passing the crest of Chah-toh-shan, the great upland country is 
at once entered, Standing on the summit of the pass, stretched 
below was a fine valley, closed in on both sides by gently sloping round- 
topped hills, all covered with splendid grass. The richness of the 
pasture was something astonishing; the ground was yellow with 
buttercups and the air laden with the perfume of wild-flowers of every 
description, Wild currants and gooseberries, barberries, a sort of 
yew, with many other shrubs, grew in profusion. By the side of a 
little tent some Tibetans were lying about ; their fierce dogs tied up to 
pegs in the ground, and great herds of sheep and cattle grazing round 
them. The sheep are taken in vast flocks once a year from Litang 
to Ta-chien-lu, and thence to Chheng-tu for sale. 

In winter-time the appearance of both the /angs aad the Dok 
country is very different. The early falls of snow in October 
soon alter the face of the landscape to one of utter desolation. 
After frost has succeeded frost, and the bitter hurricanes have 
swept up the snow to be re-frozen hard as rock in fantastic 
monuments, nothing save a few hares and foxes ‘‘ which flee 
like shadows,” remain to witness to the moving life once there. 
All is silent and death-like. The Dok herdsmen have retired 
to stone-huts in the sheltered valleys; the Golok robbers from 
the east, who scour the Jhangt’ang, have retreated to the lower 
plains of Amdo, and the small towns on the Chinese borders, 
One of the most distinctive accessaries of the 7ang country 
in Western Tibet, north of lat. 33°, is the many great sheets 
of water, all saline, but some more intensely so than others, It 
is a noteworthy fact that in the depth of winter with the night 
temperature even 45° below zero, these lakes, holding more than 
saturated solutions of salts, never freeze. These liquid pools 
and swamps upon the ice-bound plains are all the more startling 
to behold, when rivers of the strongest current lie hard by con- 
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gealed and motionless, and even a goodly number of the geysers 
of hot water, so common near lakes in Tibet, have been frozen 
into tall white columns. As M. Bonvalot remarks, the power of 
ejection of these fountains of boiling water is not sufficient to 
cope with the frost. Upon the mosses and crags of the Dok 
territory, the snow in January lies in mighty sheets of many 
feet in thickness ; while in the lava-strewn plains of the verge 
of the Jhangt’ang, due north of Namts’o Chhyidmo, there 
seems to be less of snow. There flats and rocks, and the recur- 
rent mountains ranges belonging to the Tibetan steppes, are 
not clothed in white, but completely plated with pure ice, as 
though rolled up in glossy armour which had somehow been put 
on when liquid, and thus holds them so tightly as to appear 
contorted and quilted. 

The Rong districts are those wholly made up of cliffs, gorges, 
and defiles, and need not be further described. As to the chief 
localities of the Dok lands, we should enumerate :(1) the region 
of Lake Map’ang and the greater portion of the Province of 
Negari Khorsum ; (2) the country south and south-east of Lake 
Yamdok, including the tracts round Tigu Ts’o and P’o-mo 
Jhang-t’ang Ts’0;(3) the vast stretch of territory N. E. of 
Lhasa and N. of the Gyalmo Ngul Chhu, known as Dok-Yul 
and Dok-De.* The last mentioned is by far the most exten- 
sive Dok region in Tibet, reaching as it does northwards to the 
Dungbura Range. 

TIBETAN LAKES.—The great sheets of water held in the 
hollows of this uplifted land now claim some cursory notice. 
Although several of these are almost large enough to be styled 
inland seas, the supply of nearly all of them is kept up merely 
by the ordinary glacial drainage from the mountains in which 
each lies entrenched. Not one, as it appears, is fed by any 
considerable river. Two or three minor affluents meander 
into the larger lakes, but they are hardly more than mountain- 
streams draining not very distant uplands. 

Tibetan lakes have several peculiarities. First, the great 








© After A. K’s exploration, the whole of these tracts N. E. of Lhasa 
were, by the unfounded theory of the gentleman who made the details 
public, included as parts of the Jhang-t’'ang. That Mr. Hennessey’s view 
was erroneous is certain. The only grounds for classing this portion of 
the country with the great salt plains to the west in the same latitude, 
seems to have been the supposition that the lofty elevation of the west 
in this parallel was continued here in the eastern regions. However, the 
many mountain ranges, which are of great intricacy, and the character of 
the pastures on the table-lands, as well as the lower altitude, sufficiently 
distinguish such districts from the TZ amg country west of Namts’o 
Chhyidmo. Moreover, the very names given in a native geographical work, 
Dzambuling Gyalshes, of Dok-yul and Dok De, identify the tracts as 
Dok (lit: adbrog), or upland pastures ; whilst in the account of A. K. 
himself the denizens are designated Dokpa or “ herdsmen.” 
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altitude at which they occur. Secondly ; the excessively saline 
nature of their waters. With few exceptions they are empha- 
tically salt lakes ; potash, soda and borax being found in such 
extensive deposits encrusted round the margin, and in the 
waters themselves, that most of the lakes north of the central 
lateral chain are not denominated ¢s’0, or “lake,” but ¢s’akha, 
or “salt-pit.” Thirdly ; none of the lakes seem to have any 
important outflowing river, and in this way, doubtless, their 
sréat size is maintained. Fourthly ; in the closest proximity 
to every Tibetan lake, rises up an extensive system of hot 
springs. These geysers in Tibet, occurring near lakes almost 
exclusively, and not in other situations, suggest the theory of 
volcanic fires being near the surface and exercising, by conduits, 
the gases of which are in spasmodic play through the heat, 
a syphonic action on the waters of the lake. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sheet of water is that one 
which, for quite 200 years, was figured as a perfect ring of water 
surrounding a large island; the name given being Lake Polte. 
This name, of the old maps, is a misnomer, the real designa- 
tion being Ts'o Yamdok; whilst the supposed island is an 
island-like peninsula connected in a very quaint fashion, on the 
western side, to the main shore, by two narrow strips of land. 
The natives aptly compare it to a large scorpion on the 
waters, holding on to the land with its two nippers,. Between 
these two claws is enclosed another smaller lake, 500 feet 
higher in level than Yamdok itself, and bearing the warning 
name of Dii’mo Ts’o, the She-Devil Lake, U.G.—with the 
single exception of A. K., the most able of all the Survey 
explorers—has the credit of having been the first to investigate 
the physical features of the lake and its curious peninsula, 
and from the information brought by him from over the Hima- 
layas, the correct outline can be now delineated on our 
maps. Just at the point where one arm of the peninsula 
grasps the shore, has been built the famous Samding Monastery 
—a joint community of monks and nuns both under the 
rule of a young woman of high family who is held to be 
the incarnation of Dorje P’agmo, ‘the sow with the thundere 
bolt.” On the scorpion-shaped peninsula (named T’onang) 
are lofty ranges of hills radiating from the centre, in the re- 
cesses of which are four other monasteries owing allegiance to 
the Great Mother Sow; and the mountains swarm with game 
which she strictly preserves. Colonel H. R. Thuillier report- 
ing U. G’s narrative, writes: “Dumo Ts’o (the inner lake) 
impressed him greatly ; its deep still waters, embosomed amongst 
mighty cliffs; the silence which hung over the stupendous 
crags which encircled it, broken only by the hoarse roar of 
falling masses of mountain, associated in his mind with tradi- 
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tions of demons and genii who inhabited the lake—struck his 
mind with unwonted awe. He declares that he experienced 
sensations hitherto strange to him.” Yamdok Ts’o lies 13,800 
feet above sea-level, and has a circumference of 109 miles, 
Its deep blue waters are non-saline, and it lies amid mountains 
which Thibetans poetically compare to the corolla of a lotos, 
There is only one affluent, the Rong Chhu, which debouches 
from the N.-W. corner and eventually flows into the Yeru 
Tsangpo. 

Another notable lake is the great Sky Lake, Namts’o 
Chhyidmo of the Tibetans, and Tengri Niir of the Mongols, 
situated some 80 miles N.-W. of Lhasa. This shect of water, 
which has an elevation of 15,190 feet, is reported upon by two 
of our secret explorers, viz, Pundit D (really A. K.) and Nain 
Singh, who visited it in 1872 and 1874 respectively. But we 
forget ; it has been visited by Europeans also, by three French- 
men, Mons. Bonvalot and his comrades. Notwithstanding 
their good fortune, this is a// the description they divulge :— 

Although we are the first Europeans actually to behold it, 
it is marked on the maps, thanks to the researches of the 
Pundit, Nain Singh... As we go southwards, the lake seems 
to open out inaS. W. direction ; and so long as the mist 
prevents us from seeing the end of it, we might take it to be 
a boundless sea. The evening sun, striking the ice, makes it 
sparkle like jewels ; and we can well appreciate the origin of 
its name, “ the lake of the heavens,” 

With such poor platitudes, in words equally applicable to 
every other lake in the world, do these travellers describe the 
famous Tengri Niir, notable since the days of Marco Polo— 
they “the first Europeans actually to behold it.” The edu- 
cated Frenchman failing us so woefully, we turn to the 
narrative of the uneducated native, Nain Singh. From the. 
latter, we learn that Namts’o Chhyidmo has an area of about 
1,500 square miles, and is hemmed in on the east and south 
by a lofty curving mountain range, which displays as 
many as 360 peaks, supposed to represent Lakna Dorje, the 
king of the mountain gods and his retinue. He names the 
range Ningchen T’angla, which ought, however, to read Noi- 
jin T’angla—the “ Noi-jin” being the mountain deities. The 
waters of the lake are intensely salt, but plentifully supplied 
with fish, and from November to May they are thickly frozen 
over. A number of small islands lie close to the shore in 
different parts, and on all of these monasteries seem to have 
been established, one of which, as at Yamdok, is a joint com- 
munity of gelong and ani sacred to Dorje P’agmo. As there 
are no boats on the lake, these lamaseries are only accessible 
during the ice season. It seems a singular fact that all the 
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shrines and gompas set up on the lake-shore and the island, 
should have been endowed with names of which the word do 
“a stone” forms part. Some extraordinary cones of hardened 
mud, of great height, each alleged to be 500 feet in circum- 
ference, are situated near the Chhyak-dor Gompa on the 
northern shore. There are numerous hot-springs in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake, and from some of these the hot water 
is spouted up with force to a height of 35 feet. Sulphur is 
present in the springs, and the heat of several of them touches 
boiling point, which at that altitude is reached at about 183° 
Fahr. The lake is chiefly fed by glacial drainage, but receives 
two affluents, from the E. the Nya Chhu, from the S. W. the 
Chhoikha Chhu. One river is believed to issue forth—the Nak 
Chhu, at the N. W. corner. 

In the physical geography of Tibet, there is much that is 
surprising, and among the more distinctive features may be 
singled out the natural reservoirs of soda, potash and borax. 
These take the form of lakes and swamps. The salt-lakes 
of Tibet are unique and exist in extraordinary numbers, 
while the size of many of them is equally remarkable. They 
are confined to the Zang district; the lakes of the Dok 
regions in the south, such as Ma’pang, the Yamdok, Tigu 
Ts’o, and P’algo, being of fresh water, the adjacent soil being 
non-saline. We have already indicated the salt-lake region, 
It occupies really a most extensive area—the whole of Tibetan 
territory north of latitude 31° and west of longitude 91° 30°E; 
the 8ist meridian being the western boundary. All this is 
salt-country. In the_unexplored tracts north and north-west 
of Namts’o Chhyidmo, the vast natural store of saline matter 
is positively phenomenal. Native collectors of these salts 
relate curious accounts of their abundance, or rather redun- 
dance. In some places pure chloride of sodium is found piled 
in stacks of apparently artificial formation. However, the 
piles are the work not of man, but of nature. It must be 
supposed that floods from rivers, and the torrents of melted 
snow from the surrounding hills, draw great quantities of salt 
from the soil which they subsequently deposit in thick beds, 
The succeeding terrible winds of these plains sweep the 
layers up into huge mounds, which the intense frost of the 
winter splits and separates into blocks, and slabs resting one 
upon another. Strangely symmetrical seems to be the power 
of cleavage exercised in these bitter regions by cold upon 
the solid salt. All the lakes hold the saline minerals in 
strong solution, and yet some of these sheets of water, 
in the more northern latitudes, are of large area; Ts’a Gyud > 
Ts’o being reported to be 80 miles by 30 miles, and M. Bon- 
valot assigning to his “I.ac de Montcalm,” 180 miles further 
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north, dimensions of 45 miles by 12. When the smaller lakes 
dry up, as seems commonly to happen, they leave pits and 
sheet-like deposits several feet in depth. The chief series of 
salt-lakes as yet discovered is that remarkable chain stretching 
from Pang-kong Ts’o to Namts’o Chhyidmo, They were 
brought to our knowledge by the surveyor Nain Singh, and 
lie between the 31st and 32nd latitudinal parallels. Such of 
this series as are situated south of latitude 31,° including the 
mighty Bangra Yuru, are reported to be almost free from saline 
matter. Thibetans discriminate this quality by styling the 
saltiest lakes ¢s’a-khd, the others ¢s’0,. The explorer states 
how large is the trade in the sait products of these waters 
which is carried on by the Dokpa tribes, inhabiting the Dok 
regions south of the series. Here the salt 7s’4) soda (dhiil) 
and borax (¢s’d-/e) are principally collected from the thick 
deposits fringing such lake, and being filled into 20 lb. bags, 
the bags are placed in couples on the backs of sheep. Flocks 
of seven hundred sheep thus loaded are to be encountered 
patiently bearing these products either west into Ladak, or 
south to the markets of Nipal. Some lakes yield likewise an 
impure nitrate of potash, which, under the name of sora, 
fetches a fair price, being coveyed to Gyantse and Lhasd, for 
the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Hot springs abound near salt lakes, as well as near fresh 
waters. Sometimes they also are strongly impregnated with 
salts, chiefly the chlorides and sulphates, Often, however, they 
eject water quite pure and sweet, which, in winter on the deso- 
late plains, is of ineffable value to travellers, who find even 
the ice not sufficiently freed by the freezing operation from its 
saline flavour, Tibetans attach considerable faith to the cura- 
tive virtues of these geysers, the only bath of their lives being 
frequently a single week’s course in the hot waters. In severe 
weather, nevertheless, natives have been known to take refuge 
from the cold, by squatting in the rock-hewn basins whence 
the warm fountain issues. 

From Captain Bower’s journey we have learnt how much 
more extensive. is the salt-lake region than. was originally 
supposed. Travelling far to the north of Ts’4-gyud Ts’o,.and 
then making due east, he found the belt sof lakes: continued in 
latitude 33° to a point further east even than the longitude of 
Lhasd4. He discovered some large and important sheets of 
water, all saline, hitherto unknown to us. The principal are 
Yagmo Ts’o (16,110 feet above sea-level), Khokhung Ts’akha 
(15,860 feet), Tau Ts’o, and Ts’o Nakpo. These names were 
ascertained by Captain Bower’s native companion, and thus 
he was not tempted, like M. Bonvalot, to dub them after his 
own fancy. The fertility of the salt-tracts here also is remarked 
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upon by the travellers; pasturage and fuel of camel-thorn 
rarely failing. 

Agriculture on any considerable scale can be carried on only 
in the long wide valleys wherein the larger rivers take their 
course. Many of the rivers flow through valleys of fine open 
aspect, which, however, are walled in by mountainous sides, 
rising tier above tier in receding series, to varying, but always 
lofty heights, Along the banks of the river, which generally 
lies in a deep channel, are stretched broad tracts of land 
eminently fitted for cultivation. These spacious flats have 
been formed of rich alluvial soil which the waters have de- 
posited on either side, and which, ages of such a process, 
have lifted to a considerable elevation. In-flowing tributary 
streams, which run down from the bounding ranges at frequent 
intervals, contribute materially to the process. The valleys 
of this quality are always thickly studded with villages; whose 
inhabitants are ardent agriculturalists. Every available yard 
of ground is utilised, the affluent streams affording valuable 
means of irrigation. Rape, millet, peas, beans, barley, and 
linseed form favourite crops ; whilst, in odd corners and on the 
narrower strips, are laid out great beds of radishes of which 
vegetable, styled /d-puk, the Tibetan is inordinately fond. 
Other domestic vegetables raised in the valleys are turnips 
(nyung-ma), potatoes (dho-ma), and carrots (/4-puk serpo 
“ yellow radish”). | 

The most fruitful valleys in Central Tibet are those of the 
Nyang Chhu, the Yarlung Chhu, the Kyi Chhu or Lhasa river, 
the Shang Chhu, the Zing-chhyi Chhu, and the Tsemong 
Chhu, all of which flow into the mighty Yeru Tsang-po. 
However the Nyang and Yarlung rivers bear away the palm 
for the fertility of the lands they water. For the last 65 miles 
of its course, the valley, through which the Nyang runs,- keeps 
an average bfeadth of 10 miles, every yard of which is culti- 
vated. The produce of millet, peas, beans and varjous pulses 
is enormous, Along the banks are numerous flour-mills 
worked by water-power provided by the ever-recurring tribu- 
taries from. the hills on either side of the Nyang. ) Where the 
hill-streams ‘are absent, the mills are worked by artificial irri- 
gating canals. In places where the slope to the rivér is too 
steep for cultivation, the banks are rendered attractive to the 
eye by a perfect clothing of Tibetan furze bushes :(Caragana 
versicolor), which, though less handsome than English gorse, 
impart in summer the gayest of colouring. The only trees 
are willows and poplar on the flats, and dense thickets of 
pa-ma (Juniperus squamosa) and fir (som-shing), interspersed 
with a few walnuts (¢argha), covering the lower terraces of 
the bounding heights, But so fruitful is this whole valley 
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deemed, that the name Nyang Chhu has been bestowed, with 
the meaning “ River of Delicacies.” In the eastern districts 
bordering on the Chinese province of Sye-chuen, the river- 
valleys seem to be less capable of cultivation, being rockier 
and more sandy, though certainly wilder and more picturesque 
to the sight. Mr. Rockhill appears to have been particularly 
struck with the scenery in the lower course of the Dza Chhu 
in Hor Chhyak. 

‘At Ribo commences the garden of this part of Tibet—the 
fertile valley of Rungbatsa ; and villages are as thickly scattered 
over the country as in Switzerland. Around each grow some 
fine elms or other trees, and walls or hedges enclose the fields, 
where peas, barley, and wheat were more than a month in 
advance of what I had seen in Dergé...... From the crest 
of the hill just beyond Ribo, a most exquisite view was before 
us. Down a broad valley, some 25 miles long, flowed a river 
slistening in the sun; on either bank were villages shaded 
by wide-spreading elms and willows, and lamaseries with white 
and red walls and gilded spires amidst fields of the brightest 
green. Less than a mile from us was the big village of 
Rungbatsa ; a little further on was the great Daje Gomba; on 
the right opened another valley which led to Lagargo, and 
over-hanging all were the snow peaks of the Eastern range, 
and Ka-lo-ri closing the valley with its huge mass.2) Down 
in the extreme south-east of the Grand Lama’s realm, we have 
naturally a kind of country different from that of the typical 
Tibetan character, Here on the Yunnan border, and in the 
district just north of those debateable tracts which harbour 
the Abors, Mishmis, and others of the Assamese frontier tribes, 
are found hot valleys teeming with jungle and sub-tropical 
vegetation, and spurs from the lofty ranges clothed with forests 
and dense underwood. In the valley of the Zayul Chhu, we 
have a district, bounded north and south by snowy mountains, 
which in altitude is only 5,000 feet above sea-level ; and, instead 
of the single Tibetan crop, the inhabitants are enabled to 
reap two harvests, one of barley, wheat and mustard in May, 
and another in November of maize, peas, beans, millet, kodo, 
and paddy. The fruits of Zayul include lemons, plantains, 
walnuts and peaches. 

Quitting this descriptive survey of the country itself, we are 
at once led to a subject of equal interest and importance, 
namely that of the people occupying these lands. As one 
might expect, the whole territory under consideration is in- 
habited by men of varying race and customs. In family, 
doubtless, there is a generic unity throughout ; though certain 
Tibetan tribes exhibit a facial configuration strikingly contrary 
to that belonging to the great Mongolian stock under which 
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the bulk of the people may be classified. Indeed, the present 
Grand Lama of Tibet is said to possess a distinctly Caucasian 
cast of countenance and Aryan features. Mons  Bonvalot, 
also, gives a picture of a Tibetan with the American Indian - 
type of face. But if the stock of the Tibetan races be, as it 
undoubtedly is, of Mongol origin, the language, on the other 
hand, is singularly free from any Mongolian affinities. Spoken 
as it is throughout the entire territory in slightly-varying 
dialects, and even extending beyond the legitimate confines 
into parts of Western and North-Western China, neither in 
vocabulary nor in construction is the Tibetan language related 
to Chinese, Mongolian or Manchu Tartar. 

In most of the provinces of Tibet are to be found two dis- 
tinct classes of inhabitants, with instincts, domestic habits, and 
mode of livelihood as much apart as if they represented differ- 
ent nationalities. The denizens of the villages and towns, 
together with the inmates of the gompas or lamaseries, form 
apparently one race; while the pastoral tribes, occupying the 
Dok uplands, and leading lives either semi-nomadic, or noma- 
dic, according to the region where they dwell, are quite as 
much a separate people. In the towns of the Central Pro- 
vinces of Ui and Tsang, we find a quiet, orderly people, of 
domestic habits and warmly religious feelings. With the 
exception of such large towns as Lhasa, Shigatse, Tse-t’ang, 
Gyan-tse, and Gongkar Jong, the places are mostly communities 
gathered round some monastery, with the duties or interests 
of which all the residents are more or less connected. Tibetans 
themselves are not ardently commercial, and although in cer- 
tain centres the smaller tradesmen are of Tibetan race, their 
transactions are paltry indeed~compared with the enterprise 
of dealers and merchants who, belonging to other races, have 
entered the country to trade, and now monopolise all the more 
profitable departments. In Lhasa and Tse-t’amg are large 
communities of Nipalese who carry on the goldsmith’s and 
the jeweller’s occupations, being also the sole metal-workers, 
chemists, and cloth-dyers. Kashmiri merchants are the cloths 
dealers, woollen-yarn importers and money-changers ; and other - 
lower class Kashmiris engage largely in the business of 
butchers—for, Buddists though Tibetans may be, they are ‘di- 
ligent consumers of beef, mutton, and even pork. As to the 
Chinese who infest the country, they devote themselves to 
multifarious pursuits, a great number of course being profes- 
sional soldiers. Most of the eating-houses and pastry cook- 
shops are in Chinese hands; and, as the custom of dining at 
restaurants is almost universal amongst pilgrims and merchants 
visiting the larger towns, the Celestial does a stupendous busi- 
ness. A. K. mentions places in Lhasa where 200 can dine 
together, men and women-sitting down at the same table. 
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Though the Tibetan is not by nature a shop-keeper, he does 
not despise traffic when he has donned the ecclesiastical garb, 
and many of the inmates of the larger monasteries do a pro- 
fitable business through being granted by the chief lama con- 
cessions for the supply of tobacco, butter and tea to their 
brothers in residence. By far the major portion of better- 
class folk in Tibet belong to the religious orders dwelling in 
the numerous gompas which abound in town and desert. Cer- 
tain numbers have private estates bringing in rents, and others 
are employed in the civil service as /ongpon, or governors of 
jails and district revenue collectors, and as Dumgkhorpa, or 
Government clerks, in Lhasa. In the villages the chief in- 
habitants are husbandmen, in addition of course to the monastic 
brothers, who often live in the villages in huts, like their lay 
neighbours. The husbandmen, styled mzser, are supposed to 
work on lands descending by inheritance to them, but really 
their own to a very limited extent. Though they have no 
direct rental, their liabilities to the feudal landlord are immense. 
This landlord may be the Tibetan Government, or some large 
monastery, or else a private hereditary nobleman ; and the 
dues claimed by the over-lord are made proportionate to the 
produce of the land—not a fixed charge, but fluctuating accord- 
ing to the amount yielded each year. The payments are in 
butter and barley ; and, in addition, the mzser is liable to supply 
beasts of burden and personal service whenever Government 
officials pass through the district. 

In mentioning the different classes of inhabitants in the 
land, we have yet to specify the Golak tribes of Amdo in the 
N. E., large breeders of horses and cattle, but whose chief 
pursuit is violent marauding expeditions into the Koko Niir 
districts, and as far to the S. W. as the Dok country adjacent 
to Lhasa. The Khampas, too, in the provinces bordering on 
China, form a distinctive race. They are fine, tall men, clean 
in person, compared with the ordinary Tibetan, and of inde- 
pendent manners, hating the Chinese and openly defying the 
Emperor, But a more numerous and better known class of 
Tibetan have now to be described. 

Besides the inhabitants residing in settled homes in towns 
and villages, there exists in all parts of Tibet, a people of 
nomadic proclivities, who live on the elevated moorlands and 
devote their attention almost exclusively to sheep and cattle. 
These pastoral folk, named Dokpa in Western and Central 
Tibet, after the Do# or uplands where they dwell, are divided 
into numerous tribes. Each tribe confines itself to a separate 
de, or district, and never intrudes on the grounds belonging to 
neighbouring tribes. Each tribe is made up of so many 
“tents,” one tent to a family, and the members of the 
tribe do not usually move about ‘in a. body, but divide. 
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themselves into several camps, or doks, as they are loosely 
termed. The camps separate for the summer, occupying 
distinct pastures within the tribal confines, but re-unite in 
winter, when they generally entrench themselves and their flocks 
in some natural stronghold. Each locomotive farm stays three 
er four months in one place, making about three moves in 
the course of the year. In Ngari Khorsum the Dokpa are 
of more stationary habits than the tribes living in the Dok-yul 
districts N. E. of Lhdsa; those, indeed, who inhabit the arable 
lands around the early course of the Sutlej and Yeru Tsangpo, 
sometimes set up a sort of village, excavating the ground and 
building stone defences and walls above ground. Throughout 
the length and breadth of Tibet, however, the typical dwell- 
ing place of the Dokpa is his black tent. The tent, which, 
with its tentacle-like repes, was likened by Huc to a huge 
black spider, is constructed of two pieces, which, when pitched, 
are put together so as to leave an opening of six inches all 
along the top as a smoke-vent. Outside, little flags flutter from 
the corners, and the poles are decorated with yaks’ tails. Inside, 
there is a room for 25 or even 30 people, and boxes are ranged 
round the sides where the stores and utensils are kept, while 
near the entrance stands the shrine with a rude image or two, 
Dokpas usually consider themselves superior to the ordinary 
Tibetan ; and indeed their possessions entitle them to the 
higher position. The flocks and herds belonging to a single 
tent are frequently over a thousand head; the poorest owning 
perhaps 25 sheep, five or six yak-cows and a few bulls. In 
Dok-De there are four Dokpa tribes who despise sheep- 
keeping, and devote their attention to breeding and tending 
mighty herds of yak. However, the wealth of the nomadic 
tribes mostly consists of sheep and goats, which are: valuable 
to the owners in a double way. First, there is the yield of 
wool, This wool is the celebrated shawl-wool styled pashm 
in Kashmir and India, but known to Tibetans as fexa. It is 
a peculiar soft down of exquisite thread, which grows at the 
root of the hair, or coarse wool, of every animal in Tibet, but 
chiefly, and in the best quality, beneath the outer covering of 
sheep and goats. In Tibet there are kept four kinds of sheep, 
all of which yield the fine’ mossy wool, and they will thrive 
at any height up to 18,000 feet, feeding on the poorest herbage, 
The yak also grows /ena, and even the ibex and ésew antelope, 
when killed, supply quantities of the down, that of the fsez 
being in special demand under the name of ¢sew khut. So 
universal in winter is this valuable undergrowth, that the very 
dogs contribute their share. The second use the Dokpa makes 
of his flocks is as beasts of burden. They carry the /exa 
immense distances, chiefly to Le Shigatse and Lhasa ; the tall 
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species of sheep, called jhang/uk, travelling 12 miles of moun- 
tainous pathway per diem, loaded with 40 lbs. of wool. As 
we have already noticed, the owners of herdsdo not restrict 
their trade to realising the produce of their flocks. Some en- 
gage largely in the salt and borax traffic; whilst many Dokpa 
have resorted to gold washing, and in recent years colonies of 
the nomads have settled in the western lake-district where the 
chief gold deposits have been found. Their sheep and yak 
still come in useful as carrying animals, Again in the Dok 
districts N. E. of Lhasa, the nomadic people assume yet 
another and less commendable role, that of robbers and bri- 
gands. Not forsaking their bucolic pursuits, the members of 
the same tribe add to their gains by organising themselves into 
mounted predatory bands, which make annual excursions into 
distant parts and return laden with spoil. However, the shepherd 
tribes are not the professsional marauders of Tibet. These only 
indulge in an occasional foray. The real robbers, who at times 
scour for plunder every district of Tibet, are the hordes living 
far to the east in the unexplored fastnesses of Amdo, already 
referred to. 

Dwellers in black tents are not only to be met with in the 
regular Dok regions of Western and Central Tibet, but exist 
also in the districts of K6k6 Niir, especially to the east of 
that lake, the valleys around Sining and Kumbum monastery 
affording luxuriant feeding grounds for cattle. There the 
Dokpa, or “Kara Tangutans,” as Prjevalski clumsily styles 
them, devote themselves solely to peaceful pastoral pursuits ; 
only their proximity to the dreaded Amdo robbers, whose 
descent is both swift and sudden, causes them to lead lives 
of anxiety to which the Yamdok and other tribes are utter 
strangers, 

Notwithstanding the lofty altitude of the whole country, 
Tibet is particularly rich in animal life. In certain parts mam- 
malia exist in such overwhelming numbers. and of so many 
species, that the prodigality of the supply is a little inexpli- 
cable. Equally curious is the fact that the more elevated 
portions of the territory in the north and north-east, with 
an average altitude of 14,500 feet, are those where the larger 
quadrupeds are found in the most lavish profusion. East of 
the meridian of Lhasa, this superabundance of large game, 
including yak, antelopes, wild ass, wild sheep and chamois, 
becomes more marked north of the great Dang-la range, and 
about the basins of the various rivers which, further east, 
coalesce into the Di Chhu, Here the Jhang-t’ang of the west 
protrudes eastwards along the base of the Kuen Liin moun- 
tains in a narrower band, lying between the 34th and 36th 
parallels of Jatitude; and upon the well-watered savannahs of 
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this region do the innumerable herds roam and feed. Doubt- 
less the remarkable fertility in pasturage of these elevated 
tracts has much to do with the abundant animal life; albeit 
such fertility exists for only 44 months in the year, In the 
winter large numbers of beasts migrate to the more sheltered 
valleys of the Rong districts; whilst many thousands perish 
on the plateaus when the weather happens to be exceptionally 
severe, as indeed the layers of skull and skeleton amply testify. 
Herds of certain animals, nevertheless, prefer to winter up 
in these bleak and deadly regions. Hundreds of yak remain 
throughout the long winter season, especially choosing the 
mountain ranges crossing the plains, where they continue to find 
coarse herbage obtainable by scratching aside the thick snow. 
However, it should be understood that the southern parts of 
Tibet are likewise well-stocked with quadrupedal life throughout 
the year, and that independently of any migration which may 
take place from the north in winter. 

Such of the mammalia as are peculiar to the Tibetan plateau 
should be first mentioned. Prjevalski, it will be remembered, 
almost proved that the wild Bactrian camel still roamed round 
the swamps of Lob Niir. The general verdict of naturalists 
was rather one of dissatisfaction with the evidence adduced. 
But our more recent information from Tibet confirms, ina 
measure, the traveller’s assertions. We have unanimous testi- 
mony from both Mongols and Tibetans that the wild camel 
lives and breeds, if not so far west as Lob Niir, at least amid 
the half-mountainous, half-desert tracts to the north-west of 
K6-k6 Nir. To the north of the plains of Tabun Tsaidam, 
between strings of hills—creeping rootlets from both the Altin 
Tag and the Kiien Liin ranges—lie the last haunts of the 
parent-stock whence has been derived the two-humped camel 
of Central Asia. Roughly estimating, we may enclose the 
area where the wild camel continues to roam, between the 
longitudinal meridians 91° and 95°, and between the parallels 
of latitude 38°30’ and 39°40° N. The survey explorer A. K. 
reported these famous beasts as seen by him in Sait’ang in 
this region ; while in Sachu, a large town to the north of that 
district, he observed wild-camel’s flesh exposed for sale as 
game, for which a fancy price might be reasonably demanded. 

Another large quadruped distinctly Tibetan, is the YAK, 
which is, however, rarely styled by that name in its native 
lands. In Tibet the wild Yak (Poéphagus grunniens) is in- 
variably called Dong; whilst the term Yak belongs to the 
tame animal, which beast nevertheless is not so commonly seen 
as the cross bred between a Yak-bull and the ordinary Indian 
cow, which is used everywhere as a beast of burden and as a 
milk-producer, and universally known as the Jo or Dzo. The 
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females of this breed (termed /o-so) are the. principal. dairy 
animals in Tibet; their milk, though not so palatable as that 
of the cow, yielding richer butter. Yaks, which travellers in 
Sikkim and Ladak have seen and described, though generally 
thorough-bred animals, are in size insignificant beside the 
wild Dong of N. E. Tibet. Mons. Bonvalot alludes to the 
latter as “montagnes de chair,’ and Prince Henri of Orleans 
required eight rounds from his rifle to despatch one of these 
monsters. The wild bulls are always fierce-looking, handsome 
creatures, twice the weight of the tame brutes. ‘They are jet- 
black in colour without one speck of the white which appears 
under domestication and bondage, and with the long hair of 
the body hanging in huge festoons and skeins to the ground, 
imparting the idea of enormous girth, and as if, in fact, they 
were all body from hump to hoof. A. K. brought word of 
3,000 wild yak seen by him at the same time! Mr. Rockhill, 
who observed the Doug in its native haunts, mentions the hills 
bounding the plains of Tsulmet’ang and Karma-t’ang, just south 
of the Ma Chhu , Hoang ho) in its Tibetan course, as being 
“literally black with yak.” They could be seen,’ he continues, 
“by thousands, and so little molested by man have they been, 
that we rode up within 200 yards of them without causing any 
fear.” The climbing capabilities of these monsters are remarkable, 
and they are often seen perched on ledges apparently inaccessible 
to anything living save birds. Their marvellous silky, horse-like 
tails, which, under the name of “chouries,” are so _ highly- 
prized in India, are styled by Tibetans xgé-yap, which carries 
the meaning “the father of tails.” 

Reference should be next made to the wild ass of Tibet, the 
KYANG, an animal which abounds in every corner of the land 
from Ladak to the Chinese frontier. Singularly enough, it is 
equally at home among the crags of Central Tibet, on the boggy 
moors of Ngari Khorsum, and in the salt-plains of the Jhang- 
t’ang. Moreover it climbs, like a chamois, the loftiest heights ; 
running in troops with terrific speed when pursued and generally 
up cliffs. It barks, but does not neigh, as alleged by Colonel 
Cunningham. ‘ Each band of Io or 12,” remarks Mr. Rockhill, 
“is led by a stallion ; and, when in easy motion, they go in single 
file, with heads erect and tails outstretched. At night they 
herd close together, and in a circle, with heads towards the 
centre, their heels ready for any wolf or other enemy that 
may venture to attack them. Between Tosun Nur and the 
Alang Nur, a distance of 70 or 80 miles, we saw at least a 
thousand.” The Kyang is distinct in species from the wild 
ass of Sind and Persia. 

The Fede are more largely repenpentat, both in genera] 
numbers and in variety of species, than is commonly supposed, 
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There are two kinds of tiger found in Tibet. On the Nipalese 
border, as well as in the deep hot valleys of Zayul, and in the 
southern district adjacent to the Assamese and Burmese 
frontier, an animal nearly identical with the Bengal tiger is 
frequently met with ; any variation from the Indian type—e. g. 
the slightly smaller size and less vivid markings—being of 
course, merely climatic. Further north, however, in the moun- 
tains of Khams, and especially in the Amdoan regions just 
west of the Chinese provinces of Sze-chuen and Kansu, there 
occurs the large tiger known to Tibetans as Gumg, and to the 
Mongols as Khara-Kula (“black-robber”). It is distinguished 
from the Indian animal by the flatness and breadth of the 
skull and by a variation in dentition ; moreover, its fur is of 
extraordinary length and thickness. This is the tiger whose 
range of habitat reaches so far north in Asia, extending into 
Corea, Manchuria, and passing even into the island of Sagha- 
lien. Khampa chieftains robe themselves in the rich furs of the 
Gung, despising the skin of the 7dé#, or southern tiger. Addi- 
tional members of the Felide@, so far revealed as existing in 
Tibet, and in species peculiar to that snowy land, are a leopard 
(Felis Irbis), two kinds of lynx, and the beautiful “ Snow 
Leopard” (Felis Macrocelis) known to natives as Shan. Pass- 
ing to other Carnivora, distinctive forms of wolf, fox, and wild 
dog are found, the fox (wéd-tse) in several varieties. As to 
bears, three kinds have been discriminated. Mr. Rockhill— 
who, by-the-way, seems to have no predilection for natural 
history and refers only casually to animal or vegetable life— 
mentions the stories about wild, hairy savages inhabiting the 
hills N. W. of Tsaidam,.and affirms his belief that they owe 
their origin to the huge bears common in those districts. The 
Mongol pilgrims, he avers, and even the redoubtable Golok 
brigands, go in much awe of these beasts. In the Koko 
Nir district, the bear is rarely hunted, though when unavoid- 
ably encountered, it is attacked and often slain. Its chief 
food, however, comprises marmots and a burrowing dagomys. 
We may remark that the explorer, Nain Singh, reported 
“white bears” as inhabiting the districts north of Naints’o 


Chhyidmo (Tengri Nur). 


No summary of the animals of Tibet would be complete 
without reference being made to the many species of deer and 
wild sheep to be found in those regions. Several of the kinds 
peculiar to the country were most accurately described by 
Huc, who made no pretence to scientific knowledge of the 
subject. Later researches have proved how strangely faithful 
were the merely passing observations of this versatile priest. 
His one blunder occurs in the description of the ¢sew. or 
Hodgson’s antelope, which was alleged to have only a single 
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horn, and thence was speculatively designated a “ unicorn,” 
Probably the fact of the straight long horns of this beast being 
very close together and parallel, caused them to appear to 
the eye as but one horn. Besides the ¢sew, other deer are the 
go-wa and the ua, two antelopes, and the &ha-sha, or “ spotted 
elk,” the shdruchu, and the /a-wa, or musk deer. The musk- 
deer is common not only in Sikkim and Bhutan, but along the 
whole course of the Yeru Tsangpo, and ranges throughout the 
principalities of Khams and among the hills which skirt the 
sources of the Hoang-ho, Its singular pouch of musk, which 
hangs from the belly, called /dyzte-wa, is detached after death 
and becomes the article of an extensive commerce to China, 
The musk fetches so high a price that the Tibetans adulterate 
it with blood, dried liver pounded, &c. Another curious beast 
of the kind is the sevyou, in appearance said to be a compound 
between the cow, the donkey, the pig and the goat! Two 
species of ibex occur, one the Kyzx (capra sakeen) abounding 
in Ladak and Tsang, the other, discovered by Prjevalski, 
Procapra cuvitert, confined apparently to the mountains bor- 
dering K6k6 Niir. Wild sheep of huge size and of several 
species find their home in the vast mountain-systems of Tibet, 
the heights of the north-west, and the hills at the base of the 
Karakorum Range, harbouring the giant Ovis polzz ; whilst the 
Ovis ammon (nyen of the Tibetans) and Ovts vignet (the 
shdépo) are found from Ladak to the Chinese frontier line. 
Ladak produces also two other kinds at least, namely the 
Oorial (Ovis cycloceros) and the great Burrhel sheep (Ovts 
nahur). The Urren of Balti and Astor has not yet been 
obtained in Tibet. Those monster sheep have always been 
the pride and envy of adventurous sportsmen, and many British 
officers have become familiar with all the foregoing species 
while shooting in Ladak. Tibet is likewise a notable breeding 
ground for domestic sheep, the varieties of which may be 
briefly alluded to hereafter in connexion with the commerce 
of the country. 

Our list of Tibetan animals is far from exhausted yet ; but 
this is hardly the place to give further details. Many curious 
mammals of the rodent genus have been discovered: marmots 
of several species, desmans, and shrews. The Tibetan tail-less 
shrew (Anurosorex squamipes) is unique in the animal world, 
and its countless burrows, as well as those of the ChAzf2, or 
marmot, render the open fangs and saline deserts dangerous, 
as are the American prairies through the similar underground 
dwellings of the “prairie dog.” New animals of kindred 
species, lately reported of, are first, the Tibetan water-shrew 
(Nectogale elegans) ; next, a curious rodent of unique genus, 
christened by Mr, Milne-Edwards Uropsilus soricipes, and 
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known to the natives as dum-p'use ; then, two related to the 
mole kind, found in the Tsaidam tracts, one the “musky mole” 
( Scaptochetros moschatus ), of less insectivorous habits than the 
true moles, the other (Scaptonyx fusicaudatus), also not really 
a mole, though it has the dentition of the genus Zal/~a. The 
Roman priest, Armand David, was the discoverer of some of 
these little creatures, which are scientifically interesting, as 
being forms and links which unite to each other different and 
well-defined genera of small mammalia. Finally we may 
mention the hares indigenous to Tibet. Mr. R. Lydekker 
discriminates four species, namely, Lepus Tz2betanus, Lepus 
vistolus, Lepus pallipes, and Lepus hypsibius, the last named 
in Ladak only. Oddly enough the Tibetans consider hares 
to be of the same genus as the ass; and for this reason they 
will not eat them! 

One would have thought that M. Bonvalot, who, in his 
speeches at the French Geographical Society, assumed the rdle 
of a sportsman of the desperate character, would have had 
much to say in his book concerning the large game he fell in 
with. But, in the narrative of a journey professedly in a 
country previously untraversed by European, we find scarcely 
any allusions to the animals and their ways. A dry list is 
now-and-then introduced, and at the end of the work an 
enumeration of the skins of beasts and birds which the gallant 
adventurers exhibited in Paris as trophies of the chase. Un- 
fortunately, however, the items of these lists appear under 
names absolutely unrecognisable, possibly assigned by M. 
Bonvalot himself, who, it will be remembered, also gracefully 
attached the names of famous—Frenchmen to mountains and 
lakes already sufficiently designated in our maps, 

Among the practical results accruing from the recent explora- 
tions, one of the most important is the increased information con- 
cerning the manufactures. trade and commerce of the country. 
The manufactures of Tibet are almost confined to the pro- 
duction of wearing fabrics, and the fashioning of metal-work, 
chiefly copper and brass. Wool being so abundant, certain 
specialities in this material are worked up in different centres. 
The commonest fabric is a coarse, loosely-woven woollen stuff 
made in the Nyang Valley and sold at Gyantse under the 
name of nam-bhu. But large quantities of much finer material 
—in fact flannel of the most exquisite quality—is produced, 
woven from picked wool, and often from the /ena, or underdown, 
of the animals. The general name for this is Zerma, and a 
considerable proportion of the finest sorts (/-Z’er) is exported 
into China, vid Darchendo and Sining, and, latterly, into 
Russia, vid Yarkand in the west, or by Sa-chu and Urga to 
the north. Woollen stuffs for home use of the better kind 
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are of a thick substantial make known as ?w& (the well-known 
pulo of China markets). These are made at Lhasa and are 
employed throughout Tibet for the robes of lamas and gelong : 
another material is ?d/ong—a mixture of wool and Saussurea 
cotton, dyed red. Cotton-cloths are not manufactured in 
Tibet, all that may be found in the markets being imported 
goods. Out of the hair of yaks and goats, felts and coarse 
canvas are made’ The black tents of the Dokpa nomads are 
made of yak-hair felt, of Tibetan manufacture ; whilst the 
common blankets of the country (chhd/z) are woven from 
goats’ hair. Most of the home productions are dyed in fast 
and beautiful colours. Subdued tints of green, red, and yellow 
are generally seen, as well as soft dark shades of prune colour, 
cherry-crimson, and a greenish amber. These are all native 
goods ; it being illegal to dye imported fabrics. As to the 
metal manufactures, they comprise bells, gongs, tea-kettles, 
images, plates for temple-roofs, cupolas for domes, and innu- 
merable articles for personal ornament. Dergé, in Eastern 
Tibet, is considered the Birmingham of the country, the brass- 
work turned out there being of excellent workmanship Lhasa 
and Li-t’ang are centres for artificers in copper and brass as 
well; the chief workers being Nepalese settlers. Saddlery is 
likewise a speciality of the inhabitants of Dergé, 

As to the raw productions of Tibet, these are soon enumer- 
ated. Borax is the principal export from Western districts, 
and the Tibetan yields of this chemical, until lately, embraced 
the supply for the whole world. Gold-dust, musk, yak-hides, 
lamb-skins, rhubarb, dried apricots, decr-horns and Zferma 
cloth are also sent out of the land; but wool is the main 
export, and the produce of that article deserves a little further 
consideration here, 

The commercial possibilities of Tibet have frequently been 
discussed, and high estimates of them have been entertained 
by our pioneers of trade. Latest accounts from the country 
cannot be held to discount the expectations which had been 
formed, Tibet isin many respects._a poor country, and the 
majority of the inhabitants are frugal in habits and without 
any demand for luxuries ; whilst the population for so large 
an area is very sparse—under six million. However, the re- 
sources of the land are undoubtedly rich, though comparatively 
undeveloped. The remarkable and unexpected fertility of 
much of the territory, lately reported by Survey spies and 
European travellers, reveals sources of profitable trade which, 
though even now industriously worked by the natives, would 
still admit of considerable extension, We refer to the enor- 
mous yield of wool from pasture-nourished animals. The 
iacentive of foreign demand, which at present is limited to the 
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-buyers of two or three countries, would bring about greatly 
increased production; whilst piece-goods and drapery and 
particularly rich brocades and broadcloths, which even now 
command ready sale in Tibet whenever they can manage to 
find entrance there, would form the necessary exchange, 
Grains, cereal and pulse, though everywhere grown in Tibet, 
are insufficient to feed the people properly at the present yield, 
and might also be imported. For Indian tea, it is now admit- 
ted, there is little hope. Mighty though the consumption of 
tea in the country may be, Tibetans and Mongols are so wed- 
ded by habit to Chinese tea, and especially to the brick-shaped 
compressed form in which it is imported, that the Himalayan 
and Assam yields can never hold any appreciable position in 
the market. Leaf-tea in itself is inconvenient for trans-frontier 
methods of carriage, and in Tibet it presents a yet further 
practical disadvantage. The Tibetans avail themselves of the 
the portable shape and intrinsic value of their present tea to 
use it in many districts in the place of coin. Indeed, every- 
where bricks and portions of bricks of this commodity find 
currency as a handy medium of exchange. Leaf-teas from 
India of course would lack this advantage. But, apart from 
mere feasibility for bartering purposes, Tibetans assert that 
they positively dislike the flavour of Indian growths of their 
favourite herb, characterising them as heady, and productive 
of nausea. Chinese varieties of tea—and the Tibetan of the 
upper rank professes to be a connoisseur in variations of quality 
—are likewise believed to be better suited to the human 
digestive organs when at work in such elevated regions as 
11,000 to 16,000 feet-above-the level of the sea. So much for 
the chances of Indian tea in Tibetan markets; and if it be 
true that trade-routes vzéd Darjeeling have been opened wider 
by Mr. Paul’s residence of six years at the latter place, then 
the continued lack of inquiry for an article grown on the route 
itself and ready to be delivered, is ominous of the future, 
Other exchanges remain in abundance, however, even from 
Indian sources. For indigo, there is always a lively demand in 
Tibetan lamaseries. Cawnpore with her cotton mills, Meerut 
with soap—for washing is said to be growing at length 
fashionable in Lhadsd—and Lucknow with wrought-iron, will 
soon feel the increasing demand which will probably come 
naturally—as it would have come long ago—now that the 
players in the absurd comedy with China have withdrawn from 
the scene. In the year ending March 3i!st, 1892, there had 
been a decided rise in the gross value of goods imported into. 
Tibet—the increase reaching 700,000 rupees’ worth—but in the 
last two years trade has again fallen off; and that despite the 
costly experiment of maintaining a companion for Mr. J, Hart 
on the benches of the Darjeeling Chaurasta, 

















360 THE EXPLORATION OF TIBET. 


Looking to what Tibet can offer the outside world, wool 
of unparalleled fineness of quality must for ever form the 
staple export. If the full force of the wondrous /ema or pashm 
could only be directed into British hands, it might prove a 
possession of fabulous value. Nowhere else in the world 
but on these elevated tracts can this mossy down, as useful 
as it is lovely, be produced , and there, where every animal 
yields it, and where animal life is so marvellously profuse, the 
supply is probably inexhaustible. Lying, as British India 
does, at the foot of the many stairways to this treasure-loft, 
it is the fault of a weak policy that the whole trade has not 
long since been placed in our hands. An absurd over-estimate 
of the value of China’s smile in keeping our position in the 
East, and an incorrect knowledge of Chinese rights over Tibet, 
have caused us to abide humbly at the base of the Himalayas, 
while the Celestial and the Kashmiri profited from a monopoly 
of commerce which, by virtue of territorial propinquity, was 


ours. 


GRAHAM SANDBERG, 




















ArT. VIIIL—THE GERMAN CODE OF JUDICIAL 
ORGANISATION. 


(Independent Section ) 


INCE 1877 the German Parliament has devoted its efforts 
to securing unity of national life and institutions, and the 
unity of justice and law has formed part of the great scheme. 
The suppression of frontiers, the facilitation of communications, 
the development of trade, the enjoyment by all of the same 
justice, administered by the same tribunals, a common law 
equal for all and known by all, the abolition of exceptions, 
inequalities, privileges,—these were the judicial advantages 
which the reform was expected to accomplish. While language 
is the first bond of nations, perhaps unity of justice is its se- 
cond. It is by acommunity of law and judicial institutions 
that the thoughts of a people meet and are united, and the 
unity of justice was intended to strengthen and consolidate 
the political unity of the nation. 

The Code we are about to notice introduces a uniform judi- 
cial organisation ; and in this term are included not merely the 
classification of Courts and their distribution, but many ques- 
tions of great importance which nearly concern the security 
and liberties of a people. Side by side with the official admi- 
nistration, what should be the competence of the Courts, and 
what the limits of their powers? What form of justice is 
most calculated to attain the ideal of simplicity, experience, 
impartiality, expedition, and cheapness? What is the best 
method of recruiting the Magistrates, and by what means can 
their knowledge and impartiality be assured? Ata time when 
democracy pretends to absorb everything, and in which uni- 
versal suffrage is the cry, who should appoint the Judges, and 
what place in the administration of justice should be given to 
the popular element? To what extent should the officers of 
Government be liable to the ordinary Courts and bound to 
obey their decrees? And what rules are required to secure 
the ability and independence of the Courts? Judicial organi- 
sation raises all these grave problems, which the German Code 
has set itself to solve. ° 

It must be remembered that each of the German States had 
its own judicial system and its own laws. There are 26 Con- 
federate States: the Kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony 
and Wurtemberg ; the Grand Duchies of Baden, Hesse, Meck- 
lenberg-Schwerin, Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg Strelitz and 
Oldenberg ; the Duchies of Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- 
Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and Anhalt ; the Principalities 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Wal- 
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deck, Reusz the Elder, Reusz the Younger, Schaumburg Lippe 
and Lippe; the Hanseatic Towns of Lubeck, Bremen,’.and 
Hamburg, and Alsace-Lorraine. Political morcellement had 
produced judicial morcel/ement ; and there was a veritable juri- 
dical disorder, the consequence of the political confusion of the 
Middle Ages. It is not necessary to describe the disorder pre- 
vailing in the past, but it will be useful to note the diversity 
existing immediately prior to the Ist of October, 1879, the 
date on which the new Code came into force. In some States 
we find what is known as the séparation des pouvoirs, while in 
others it does not exist. In some States, the Courts exercised 
administrative functions also, while the executive power exer- 
cised jurisdiction in certain civil matters. There is no unifor- 
mity as to the liability of officials for official acts. In some 
they can be proceeded against only criminally, in others only 
civilly, in others, again, either way ; but administrative sanction 
is generally required. In Prussia the superior of the official 
in question can raise the issue of conflict, which is then 
decided by the Court of Conflicts, a majority of which consists 
of admininistrative officers. In a few States there are no 
restrictions on actions against officials. Here the feudal lords 
administered justice, there they appointed a certain number of 
the Judges. Ecclesiastical Courts in certain States wicld ex- 
tensive power. Here there are age limits for Judges, there 
none; in one state Judges are irremovable, in another they can 
be compelled to retire. The grades of Courts, their composition, 
the number of Judges, all differed. In commercial matters in 
particular there was great diversity. 

A diversity of principle was no less conspicuous in criminal 
procedure. In some States the same Courts disposed of crimes, 
delicts and contraventions ; in others there were three grades 
of Courts. It should be remarked that most of the judicial 
laws in existence were of a date subsequent to 1848. and were 
inspired by the principles which the French Revolution had 
violently introduced into German constitutions, Trial by Jury 
for crimes was the rule, but was by no means universal ; the 
number of the jury differed ; while unanimity was required 
only in Brunswick, in some States a bare majority sufficed, 
while in others a majority of eight to four was necessary, 
Here we find special Courts for fiscal infractions and forest 
offences ; there press and political offences are withdrawn from 
the cognizance of juries. The qualifications for assessors and 
jurors differed widely ; in one place ability to read and write 
being sufficient, elsewhere the payment of a certain minimum 
of taxation being necessary. In Baden and Wurtemburg they 
are paid; elsewhere their functions are gratuitous. Public 
prosecutors are not found everywhere, while in some States 
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they appear, and sum up even in civil cases, in others only in 
cases which relate to the existence of a marriage, 

Side by side with the ordinary Courts, each State has one 
or more, what may be called, exceptional jurisdictions ; agrarian 
Courts for adjudicating on the redemption of rural servitudes 
and seignorial rights; navigation Courts; forest Courts; tri- 
bunals of experts ; University Courts, one of the oldest and 
most cherished privileges of German students ; miners’ Courts ; 
a Court of emigration at Hamburg, and so on. Such was the 
diversity which prevailed in the judicial organisation of 
Germany ; and out of this chaos of judicial confusion, the new 
Code has evolved order, simplicity, and unity. 

DISCUSSIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON THE BILL, 

It is needless to note the various projects which were drawn 
up. After some discussion of main principles in Parliament, 
on the 24th and 25th November 1874, the Bill which had been 
prepared by the Minister of Justice for Prussia, was referred 
toa Commission of 28 members, comprising 15 Magistrates, 
5 Advocates, two Professors of Universities, five administrative 
cfficers, and one Deputy without any profession. The projects 
of Civil and Criminal Procedure were referred to the same 
Commission, As regards nationality, the Commission was made 
up as follows: 16 Prussians, six Bavarians, two Saxons, and 
One member from each of the fullowing—Wurtemburg, Baden, 
Oldenburg and Hamburg. The great labour they bestowed 
on their work was recognised by giving each member an honor- 
arium of 2,400 marks, and the privilege of a free pass on all 
the German railways. Dr. Leonhardt, the Prussian Minister 
of Justice from--1867-to 1879, had for many years devoted his 
life to the accomplishment of judicial unity. He had the 
honour of preparing the reform, directing it, defending it and 
causing it to triumph. Two years of laborious work, com- 
prising no fewer than 184 sittings, were devoted to the exami- 
nation of the laws of procedure. 

The Commission decided, by 21 votes to three, to abolish 
the special Tribunals of Commerce, leaving the jurisdiction 
solely in the hands of the ordinary Civil Courts. This deci- 
sion was violently attacked by the press and public opinion, 
but was adhered to on principle by the Commission, who re- 
jected amendments proposed by some of its members that 
there should be commercial chambers attached to the District 
Courts, or that commercial assessors should sit with the Courts. 
Subsequently, at the express request of the Federal Council, 
the tribunals of commerce were retained with some modifica- 
tions, 

The Commission also abolished the Forest Courts and the 
Communal Courts, composed of Municipal officers or councillors, 
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on the ground that their maintenance would derogate from the 
principle of the separation of powers. It increased the judicial 
vacation from six weeks to two months; it decided that French 
should remain the court language in Alsace-Lorraine, and it 
withdrew the Public Prosecutor from the authority of the 
President of the Court, at the same time securing the liberty 
of the defence, and deciding that the President should not have 
the power to expel any advocate engaged in the case, but only 
to fine. 

There was a lively discussion as to whether a minority of a 
Court should be allowed to record dissenting decisions. The 
right to do so appears to have been a new principle and was 
advocated by Dr. Lasker. He urged that each judge in a 
minority should be allowed to explain in open Court the reasons 
for his dissent ; that it was unjust to tie them, powerless and 
dumb, to a judgment which they disapproved, and to make 
them cover with their name and authority a decision which was 
not theirs. His arguments do not appear to be very cogent, 
and they were completely routed by other members, whose 
reasoning was as follows: a judgment is not the union of indi- 
vidual opinions, it is a solemn decision come to by a moral 
being, the Court ; therein lies its force. Besides, the secret vote 
is the safeguard of the independence of justice. It cannot be 
tolerated that a Judge of the Court, which has given a verdict 
of condemnation should proceed to affirm the innocence of the 
accused. Judges must not contend with Judges in public; the 
judgment would thereby become a controversy, and in the 
shock of opinicns would disappear the calm and dignity of the 
judgment, the authority which is necessary to it, and the res- 
pect which it ought to inspire. 

The amendment of Dr. Laskar was rejected by 20 votes to 
one, but another amendment was passed, that the dissenting 
Judges might record their dissents on a separate paper to be 
kept with the record * 

The principle of irremovability was voted unanimously. 
There were differences of opinion as to the constitution and 
powers of the Courts of first instance. In Germany a single 





* In India all Courts are presided over by a single Judge or Magistrate, except 
the High Court, Benches of Honorary Magistrates, and Small Cause Court Benches 
for hearing appeals from a single Judge. Dissenting judgments are publicly deli- 
vered and form part of the record. In India the parties are allowed copies of any 
paper which forms part of the record, so that the mere record of dissents would 
not mean secrecy as in Germany. In India copies of anything and everything are 
given in an indiscriminate man:er, and the record is not guarded with that jealous 
care which is customary in other countries. Records are handed down to pleaders 
and mukhtars arguing an appeal, and (it is to be feared) copyists take them to 
their homes to prepare copies. The Bench mohurir of Bengal can hardly be said 
to treat his #uz¢hees (records) with that regard and respect which the French grefier 
shows for the dossier, or the German ak(uar for the akien. 
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Judge is an exception, and the priticiple has been acted on 
that a number of Judges are the surest guarantee of good 
justice. The Commission established assessors for the Courts 
of first instance, and even extended this system to the District 
Courts. It was, moreover, resolved completely to isolate the 
judicial from the executive, by excluding officials from exercis- 
ing the functions of assessors. Long debates arose as to the 
competence of the Courts of assessors. Two systems were 
advocated, one that the punishment should determine the tri- 
bunal, and that all offences whatsoever, punishable with a 
maximum of three months’ imprisonment, should be triable 
with assessors; the other, that offences should be classified 
according to the juridical character of the infraction, its fre- 
quency, and the facility of proof. The Commission reconciled 
the two principles, and added to the offences punishable with a 
certain punishment a certain number of offences the nature of 
which permitted of their being disposed of by assessors without 
injury to justice. 

The Commission also decided that press otheaene should be 
triable by jury, and that Parliament should have the right of 
fixing the seat of the Tribunal of the Empire. 


FIGHT REGARDING PRINCIPLES, AND THE COMPROMISE, 


The position of members of the Department of Public Pro- 
secutcrs* gave rise to an interesting discussion. It was recog- 
nized that members of the Bar, when they accept official 
posts, must obey the instructions of their superiors ; for in- 
stance, that a Public Prosecutor would in no case be justified 
in refusing to institute a prosecution he had been ordered to in- 
stitute. At the same time it was felt that it was hardly fair to 
place them -in-such—a position that they must either sacrifice 
their convictions or their position and future ; and that the rights 
of conscience should be respected. It was, therefore, considered 
that Public Prosecutcrs should be selected from the ranks of the 
Judges, that, while Public Prosecutors, they should receive a 
supplementary allowance, and that, after three years’ service as 
such, they should be at liberty to resign their posts and re- 
enter the Assize magistracy. While their services might be 
dispensed with, they would nevertheless be entitled to revert 
to their former position of Judge and that, too, in the same 
branch of the Court of Appeal to which they heretofore be- 
longed. 

The Commission even went the length of deciding that the 





* Staatsanwaltschaft (Ministére public. ) 

t In India a law officer of the Crown may turn out to be worse than | 
worthless, and yet he cannot be got rid of. Some years ago it was pro- 
posed to make the post of Advocate-General tenable for five. years only. 
This might be done if some pension were given. 
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Courts should be the Judges of their own competence ; but 
that in certain cases local legislatures should have the power 
to refer the decision of conflicts to a special Court, constituted 
in such a manner as to secure its independence. The project 
then went backwards and forwards between the Commission 
and the Federal Council. We may note here the main subjects 
in which the Commission had radically altered the project 
referred to them :— 

1. Abolition of Courts of Commerce and Communal 
Courts ; 

2. Recruitment and irremovability of the Magistracy ; 

3. Establishment of Assessors for District Courts ; 

4. Trial by jury for press offences ; 

5. Provisions regarding jurisdiction and conflicts of juris- 
diction ; 

6. Abolition of the preliminary sanction to actions against 
officials. 

In all these matters, and some others, the Commission met 
with keen opposition from the German Governments. In some 
points it yielded, in others it stood firm. For instance, it 
agreed that, in cases of necessity, Commercial Chambers should 
be attached to the District Courts ; it abolished assessors in the 
Correctional (Criminal) Courts; it left to Government the 
appointment of juges a’znstruction, while permitting them to 
resign their functions after two years’ service ; it cancelled the 
additional articles regulating the recruitment and independence 
of Public Prosecutors, and the provision allowing a minority 
of Judges to record their dissents. With these alterations the 
project was returned to the Federal Council, which, however, 
persisted in its opposition on almost every point. Parliament 
returned the project to the Commission with instructions to 
seck some basis: for an arrangement. The Commission adher- 
ed to its original resolutions, and the last word was left for 
Parliament. During eight sittings, from the 17th to the 25th 
of November 1876, a learned and brilliant debate took place, 
in which more than fifty speakers took part. The resolutions 
of the Commission were ratified on almost all points. 

A proposal made by HH. Windthorst and Reichensperger 
curing the debate is worthy of notice. They proposed to 
prohibit the grant of any honorific distinction or gratification 
to Judges.t It was alleged that in some countries these grati- 





ft This rule might well be applied to India. It should not be permissible 
for a High Court Judge to become a member of Council; neither should 
High Court Judges be eligible for titles, The known desire of a particular 
Judge to the knighted is not calculated to raise his character for independ: 
ence in the eyes ‘of the public. 
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fications were common. The State Prosecutor® of Coblenz 
had, it was alleged, received one day “ without knowing why,” 
a gratification of 100 thalers, which he refused to accept. One 
member stated that the assessors attached to the Court of 
Berlin received on a certain date sums varying from 50 to 300 
thalers, but that one assessor, “who gave dissatisfaction,” 
had received nothing; such gratifications were unworthy of 
Magistrates, their character, and their mission. On the other 
hand, they constituted, with decorations, a dangerous means 
cf influence at a time troubled by party strife. These pro- 
posals were rejected, on the explanation of the Prussian Minister 
of Justice. He said that such payments were intended to 
give succour at times of sudden misfortune, were a necessary 
consequence of the moderate salaries given to Judges, and 
they had never served to influence the con:cience of the 
Judges; if the Government had any desire to influence the 
administiation of justice, it might do so by promotion, which 
would be sufficient. 

Parliament, then, passed the article on conflicts, the provi- 
sions regarding tempoiary Judges, the trial of Press offences 
b: fore the Assize Courts, the chapter on the Bar, the extension 
of judicial holidays from six weeks to two months, the fixing 
by law of the seat of the Federal Court (Tribunal of the 
Empire); the fixing of the Ist of October, 1879, as the date 
on which the judicial laws should come into force in order to 
assure to Germany, on one precise date, known in advance 
and which nothing could modify, the execution of the judicial 
reforms; and finally, the abolition of every authorisation for 
civil or criminal actions against officials in respect of their 
official acts. On thisttast question there was an animated. de- 
bate, and the minority appear to have had the best of the 
argument, arguing that the question was one of constitutional 
law for each State to decide, and should be reserved for the 
local legislatures. The Government sustained defeat all along 
the line, but the Parliament agreed to re-establish the Com- 
munal Courts, and took away from the juges @ instruction the 
right of resigning their offices after two years’ service. 

After the termination of the debates, the Committee of 
Justice met again, and. the Minister of Justice submitted a 
report to the Emperor. On the 12th December 1876, the Federal 
Council, under the presidency of Prince Bismarck, adopted 





* Oberstaatsanwalt—Procureur Supérieur ad’ Etat. This would answer 
more to the Director of Criminal Investigations than to the Attorney- 
General. The nearest equivalent in an Indian Province would be the 
Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor, or the Secretary in the Judicial Depart- | 
ment. The law officers in India are rather chamber lawyers than initia- 
tors of State prosecutions. I believe they never take any initiative action 
to protect the interests of the State, 
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this report in its entirety. On the same day the Chancellor of 
the Empire addressed a note to Parliament, specifying eight 
matters in which the Federal Council refused to approve of 
the resolutions adopted at the second reading. “ The German 
Governments,” said Prince Bismarck, “have given proof of 
their keen desire to arrive at some arrangement; in spite of 
their legitimate scruples, they have accepted eighteen decisions 
which they had previously resisted ; but there are limits which 
they cannot overstep ; to pass them would be to place in peril 
the public interests confided to their charge ; their duty is to 
stand firm.” The Federal Council unequivocally rejected the 
provisions regarding conflicts, temporary judges, the composi- 
tion of the correctional appellate courts, the trial of press 
offences by jury, the chapter on the Bar, the fixing of the Ist 
October, 1879, as the date for putting in force the judicial laws, 
and the abolition of the preliminary sanction to actions or 
prosecutions against officials. The debate was no _ longer 
judicial: it became political, and the labours of two years 
were in danger of being altogether wrecked. On the 16th 
December the President of the Commission and the leaders 
of the National-Liberal party proposed a compromise, which 
was signed by 150 National-Liberals and Independent Con- 
servatives. The compromise proceeded on the principle that 
it was of more importance to the Empire to have an incom- 
plete law than not to have no law at all. The principal fea- 
tures were that jury trial for Press offences disappeared ; the 
chapter orf the Bar was left out ; the date for putting in force 
the judicial laws was maintained, but their application was to 
devend on the vote of a Federal law for the expenses of 
justice ; and finally, though a preliminary sanction for actions 
against officials was not to be uniformly required, an additional 
clause reserved under certain conditions the right of having 
it previously decided, by an administrative or judicial authority, 
whether the official had or had not acted in excess of his 
powers, 

The law incorporating the points of compromise was passed 
on the 21st of December 1876, by 194 votes to 100. The 
majority was composed of National-Liberals, of members of 
the Party of the Empire ( Retchspartez), and of Conservatives, 
The Centre and the Progressives voted against the law, while 
the Poles, the Socialists, and the Alsatians abstained from 
voting. The Poles declared that, protesting against annex- 
ation, believing in the future, and having faith in their 
nationality, they would take no part in a work of German 
unification. The Socialists considered that the compromise 
had sacrificed the rights of the people, and quitted the chamber 
after the vote withdrawing from juries the trial of Press 
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offences. On the 22nd of December the Federal Council 
approved the law, which was promulgated on the 27th of 
january 1877, as the Code of Judicial Organisation. 


GRADES OF COURTS. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the Code of Judicial 
Organisation provides for all necessities and satisfies all the 
exigencies of judicial life. The unification is not complete 
owing to local resistances. Germany,in fact, is a confedera- 
tion, and the powers of the Empire are limited by the Sove- 
reignty of the confederated States,* to whose initiative acces- 
sory questions have been left. The legislature, while respecting 
local sovereignty, has tried to accomplish the unification of 
all that is necessary for the progress of procedure. Thus, the 
Code introduces unity in all matters which are within the 
domain of justice, properly so-called ( Recht-sprechung) ; that 
is to say, all that pertains to the prompt decision of suits, the 
order and number of jurisdictions, the abolition of particular 
courts, the participation of the laic element in the administration 
of justice, the composition and competence of courts, the capacity 
and immovability of Judges, the direction of the procedure, 
the judicial language, and the like. On the other hand, all 
that which is, properly speaking, merely administrative (/ustzz- 
verwaltung ), is left by the Code to local legislatures ; that is 
to say, all which concerns the administrative functions of the 
State Prosecutors and Presidents of Courts, supervision and 
discipline, the pay of Magistrates, pensions, the number and 
localities of Courts, the duties of the judicial officers, the orga- 
nisation of clerks and bailiffs, the guardianship of minors, keep- 
ing of commercial books, &c. 

There is the same Chain~ of Courts for civil and criminal 
justice, as follows :— 


I. Village or Bailiwick Courts,¢ for civil justice in first 
instance. Village or Bailiwick Courts, with assessors for cri- 
minal justice. 

II. District Courtst. (Civil), both first instance and appel- 
late. Criminal Chambers of District Courts (Criminal) ditto. 

III. Superior Courts, § Civil Appellate only. Courts of 
Assize (Criminal). ' ; 

IV. A Supreme Court for the Empire. 





* The competence of the Empire exists only in matters of procedure. 
(Fed-Constit. of 16th April 1876, art. 4, No. 13). x 

+ Amtsgericht (tribunal de bailliage). When _ sitting with assessors, 
they are called Schoffengericht (tribunal des échevins), 

t Landgericht (tribunal régional), The Criminal side is called sfraf- 


kammer. 


§ Oberlandesgericht. 
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RECRUITMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 


Where Judges are capable as well as independent, the ad- 
ministration of justice cannot be bad ; but the servility or the 
ignorance of Judges corrupts and paralyses the very best in- 
stitutions, rendering justice no longer possible. In Germany 
the Courts are subject to the law only. 

The candidate for the post of Judge* must go through the 
law courses for three years at some University. He then has 
to undergo two examinations and a period of probation for at 
least three years either in some Court, or in the chambers of an 
advocate +, or with a State Prosecutor. The first examina- 
tion precedes and the second follows the period of probation. 
The Code fixes the mznzma required, but local Legislatures are 
given the powers to extend or enlarge them. For instance, the 
ordinary law-course does not render obligatory the study 
of administrative law ( Verwaltung srecht), but any State may 
make this obligatory, in accordance with a disciplinary pro- 
cedure established by law.{ No distinction is made between 
different grades of Judges ; they must all go through the same 
training, and give proof of their theoretical knowledge and 
practical experience.§ The only exceptions are the ordinary 
Professors of Law, who may be appointed Judges without any 
further examination or training. 


THE PERMANENCE OF jUDICIAL OFFICERS, 


Permanence is the necessary guarantee of justice and the 
safeguard of liberty. Judges are appointed for life, and can 
be dismissed, suspended |! or compelled to retire only by a judi- 
cial decision. They receive a fixed salary, to the exclusion of 
all honoraria. A Judge is not forbidden to receive a special 
allowance for accessory and extra-judicial functions ; but he 
cannot receive anything extra for the performance of any 
judicial act. 


CONFLICTS, 


In the matter of conflicts of jurisdiction Germany has depart- 
ed from the principle followed by the Latin nations. Article 
17 of the Code lays it down that the Courts are judges of 
their competence ; it is for them to decide whether any case 
brought before them can be decided by them, or must be sent 





involve loss of employment under the Penal Code, 


* A judge ( Richter) includes a Magistrate. 
‘+ No advocate can refuse to let a candidate work in his chambers, or to supervise 


his progress. Bar Law of the Ist July, 1878, ait. 40. 


t Law includes every kind of rule or order having the force of law (rechts-em ), 


that is mace by competent authority in pursuance of some law. 


§ Continental lawyers are horrified and refuse to believe that fifth rate barristers, 


frum rural circuits in England, are sometimes pitch-forked, by party patronage, into 
the h vhest judicial posts in India. 


| A Judge 1s immediately suspended if he is arrested. Certain convictiuns, too, 
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efore the administration. But in coming to a decision they 
must strictly obey the provisions of the law, and must not 
assume jurisdiction where the law clearly takes it away from 
them. Such is the principle laid down ; but as judicial irre- 
sponsiblity was recognised to be no less dangerous than exe- 
cutive irresponsibility, each local Legislature is allowed to 
modify the rigour of the principle to such an extent as shall 
prevent the State from being hampered and crippled by the 
often-times exaggerated pretentions of the judicial authority, 
If the courts assume a jurisdiction which, in the opinion of the 
executive power, they do not legally possess, the administration 
may raise the question of conflict, before what is known as the 
Tribunal of Conflicts.* But the Code does not leave it 
entirely to local Legislatures to determine the composition of 
the tribunal. It prescribes that half its members shall belong 
to the judicial Magistiacy, and that the total number shall be 
unequal, thereby giving the judicial element a majority. If 
any State does not establish a Court of Conflicts, the ordinary 
Courts remain the judges of their jurisdiction. Where special 
Courts are established, the Code gives the judicial element a 
majority of one. In Prussia, the Court of Conflicts used to 
consist of the President of the Council of State, the Secretary 
of State, and nine administrative officers, It is now composed 
of six Judges of the Superior District Court of Berlin and of 
five administrative officers ft In all the States the members 
of the Court of Conflicts are appointed by the Sovereign. 

On receiving a declaration of incompetence signed by the 
proper administrative officer, the Court, taking cognizance of 
the case, is bound to suspend its proceedings, In some States, 
if the Court finds itself incompetent, it so declares itself; but 
in most States it at once transmits the record either to the 
Minister of Justice, or directly to the Court of Conflicts, The 
discussion is there public and oral, and the parties in the case, 
as well as the administration, are represented.t The decision 
is by majority and is final. In Bavaria it is curious to note 
that the judicial and administrative members vote alternately, 
beginning with the youngest. 





* Competensgerichts hof, the French T7ribunal des Confitts. 

+ It wiil be seen that even in Germany the administration has a fair chance. 
There is none of that irresponsible sze volo sic jubeo assumption of jurisdiction, 
which has done so much mischief in Englar” and India. In India, especially, 
the administration and its officers are absolutely at the mercy of the whims and 
caprices of perhaps an individual High Court Judge. Snch a system is most detri- 
mental to administrative efficiency and in dependence, and therefore to public 
interests. 

t It is not only in cases in which Government is a party that the conflict can be 
raised. The administration can raise the question in any case between private 
persons, when they thi:.k the case is one which should come before an administrative 
Court, and not before the regular Courts, 
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LIABILITY OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


The competence of the ordinary Courts is only limited by 
the competence of the Administrative Courts. There is no 
precise rule in the Code fixing the exact frontiers where the 
two jurisdictions meet and stop ; the question has been reserved 
for the local legislatures, which, however, cannot overstep the 
broad limits imposed by the Code. The most delicate question 
for a legislature to decide is, how far public officers may be 
sued in respect of their official acts without the preliminary 
permission of some administrative authority. The German 
Code, while dispensing with any permission as a general princi- 
ple, had to yield to the demands and exigencies of the various. 
States, and permits their special provisions on the subject to 
remain in force. Actions and prosecutions can be instituted, 
only when a preliminary declaration of excess of power has 
been obtained. But this restriction cannot be introduced anew 
into any country in which it had not already existed prior to 
the passing of the Code. Even where the restriction is in force, 
the Code affords an ample guarantee that private interests 
shall not suffer, by exacting that the preliminary declaration 
shall be given or refused by the Chief Administrative Court of 
the State, or, where there is no such Court, by the Tribunal of 
the Empire. Ina majority of States the preliminary declara- 
tion is not essential ; but it is required in Prussia, Bavaria, 
Hesse, Mecklenburg, and Alsace-Lorraine ; and even in these 
countries it is only required when the administrative authority 
itself demands it. In Prussia, Bavaria, and Hesse, the decision 
is given by the highest Administrative Court ; in Alsace and 
Mecklenburg, where there are no Administrative Courts, by the 
Tribunal of the Empire. In Prussia, if the official whom it is 
desired to proceed against be a military officer, the preliminary 
decision is given by a special Court formed of the Minister of 
War, the Minister of Justice, and three high officers appointed 
by the King for three years, This body decides on a report 
of the case drawn up by two jurists one of whom is appointed 
by the Minister of War, and the other by the Minister of 

Justice. It will thus be seen that the German Code has, to a 
certain extent, departed from the principle to which the Latin 
races adhered with such tenacity, namely, that an administative 
officer can be sued only in administrative Tribunals, and that 


only with the previous consent of the administiation or of some 
hierarchical superior. 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 
Ordinary justice* is administered, in the first instance, by 


—_— — 


* Ordentliche streitige gerichts-barkeit : that is civil, criminal and ban- 
kruptcy jurisdiction according to the rules of the Codes of Procedure. 
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village and district Courts, in appeal by the superior Courts, and 
in the last resort by the Tribunal of the Empire ( Retchsgericht). 
Some courts are both courts of first instance and of appeal, and 
the same courts administer civil as well as criminal justice. 
Civil Justice.—Petty cases go to the village courts, other 
cases to the district courts. Appeals from the former lie to the 
latter. The superior courts hear appeals from the district courts. 
Criminal Justice.—Petty offences and contraventions are 
tried before the courts of assessors ; other offences and certain 
crimes, as well as appeals from the courts of assessors, are tried 
by the criminal chambers or benches of the district courts ; the 
most heinous crimes are sent to the courts of assize. Such is 
the judicial hierarchical chain in Germany. The courts are the 


courts of the State, and no one can withdraw himself from his’ 


legal judge, as laid down in the Procedure Codes. Exception- 


al tribunals are forbidden, but there are some exceptions.: 


These, as well as certain special courts maintained by the Code, 


will be mentioned hereafter, The limit of the competence of 
the ordinary courts can be fixed only by a negative formula ; it. 


stops where administrative jurisdiction commences.. The Code 


does not determine the sphere of action and jurisdiction of the: 


administrative courts ; the line of demarcation is found in the 
fedzral laws of each State. 


VILLAGE COURTS. 


The Village Court (amtsgerzcht) has only a civil jurisdiction, 
and takes cognizance of every kind of suit, civil or commer- 
cial, moveable or immoveable, of which the subject matter does 
not exceed in money, or in appreciable value, the sum of 300 
marks (£15) ; certain matters being excepted, the cognizance 
of which is, apart from the question of value, reserved to the 
District Court. 


(2) Without limit of value, of (a) disputes regarding hire of 


lodgings and other places,* 

(6) Disputes between masters and servants, employers and 
workmen, regarding the conditions of service or work. 

(c) Disputes between travellers and hotel-keepers, cabmen, 
boatmen, emigration agents and emigrants, &c, 
(@) Disputes arising out of injuries caused by vicious ani- 
mals. 

(e) Disputes arising out of damage caused by game, 

(7) Claims founded on illegitimate relations. 

(g) Provocatory actions. 





* That is, other similar places, such as shops, storehouses, &c. Rural 
property, gardens, lands, &c., are not included. 

+ The provocatory action (aufgebotsverfahren) is a citation to produce 
claims, to make known debts, to declare the value or falsity of a title, &c. 
See arts. 823, 829 segg. of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
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In fine, the principle of jurisdiction is, that all cases should 
go before a village court, the nature or the slight importance of 
which demands a rapid decision, a local judge who can easily 
visit the spot, and a cheap remedy. The German Code recognises 
that the cost must be proportionate to the importance or other- 
wise of the affair. Written pleadings are dispensed with, the 
parties appear in person, and need not be represented by a 
leeal practitioner. The village court is composed ofa single 
Judge, who decides alone. Where there are several Judges, 
each sits alone, cases being distributed according to their 
character or the locality they come from. The distribution of 
the work is settled in advance for the whole year, and is intend- 
ed to prevent any arbitrary making over of a particular case to 
a particular Judge. One Judge is charged with the general 
supervision of the business of the Court, but he is not, properly 
speaking, a President. 

The Judge of the bailiwick, or village court, appears in almost 
all judicial acts for which the law demands the presence of a 
Judge. He executes civil and criminal commissions. It is 
before him, as a court of conciliation, that husbands and _ wives 
appear, who seek for divorce or nullity of marriage, and dis- 
putants who agree to try an arrangement before resorting to 
the courts. In one State there is a law that the Judge of the 
bailiwick must hold a ce neiliation sitting (/rezer gerichstag ) 
once a week. The judge of the builiwick is also the court for 
the executian of decrees (wollstreckungsgertcht), and decides 
matters arising thereout. 

The Judge of the bailiwick, acting singly, has certain func- 
tions also on the criminal side He intervenes in a number of 
acts, which have for their object the discovery and repression of 
offences. He exercises concurrent jurisdiction with the prose- 
cution department in receiving complaints and information in 
cases of urgency, or, if he is nearer to the spot than the Public 
Prosecutor (staatsanwalt), he receives from the local authorities 
information of violent death, fires, and the discovery of corpses, 
inquires, if necessary, and permits exhumation ; sees that 
sentences are executed, and in some States is in charge of the 
bailiwick prison In Baden and Saxony he keeps the Register 
of Convictions.* 

In Germany, side by side with the regular litigation, a con- 
siderable number of functions, united under the name _ of 
“voluntary justice” (privilege gerichtsbarkett), are reserved to 
the Courts. This voluntary justice has, with rare exceptions, 
been confided to the Judge of the bailiwick. He is also charged 


* In most States it is kept by the Public Prosecutor attached to the 
District Court. 
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with the registers of commerce, of patents for industrial designs 
and models, of companies, and of Germau ships of commerce ; 
and in various States of various other registers, such as land 
mortgages, companies for the use of water, rural domains, 
mutations, &c. He also supervises the guardianship of minors 
and of charitable trusts. In testamentary matters, he, in most 
States, is charged with the receipt and custody of last wills and 
testaments, opens them after the decease of the testator, and 
delivers certificates to the heirs. 

In fine, in civil as well as criminal matters, the same thought 
seems to have inspired the legislator ; that, whether justice is 
concerned with the prosecution of a crime, or the execution of 
an act of civil law, it is the Judge of the bailiwick who should 
have jurisdiction in all cases in which it is important to act 
with speed, or in which the good administration of justice de- 
mands from the Judge the knowledge of circumstances, places, 
and persons. 

COURTS OF ASSESSORS. 


These courts are composed of the same Village Judge as 
President and two assessors for the trial of criminal cases, 
With certain exceptions the assessors have the same rights as 
the Judge, and the decision is according to a majority. 

The courts of assessors take cognizance of— 

(1) Contraventions.* 

(2) Delicts + punishable with a maximum of three months 
imprisonment, or a fine of 600 marks, except those specified in 
Art. 320 of the Penal Code, and Art. 74 of this law. 

'3) Slanders and injuries which cannot be prosecuted ex- 
cept on the complaint (axtrag) of the person aggrieved.} 

(4} Certain cases of theft, criminal breach of trust, cheating 
and mischief, when the value of the property does not exceed 
25 marks. 

(5) Complicity by subsequent assistance § or harbouring, 
when the main offence is within the competence of the Court. 

(6) Cases sentto them for trial by the criminal chambers of 
the District Courts.|| 


a 





* That is contraventions under the Penal Code or special laws, and 
punishable with a maximum of six weeks’ confinement (Aa/?f) or 50 thalers 
fine. 

+ A delict is an offence punishable with detention up to five years, 
with imprisonment, or with fine exceeding 50 thale:s. Detention is under- 
gone in the fortresses, and consists simply 1n the privation of liberty, 

t Tiese are slander of officials or private persons (Penal Code, arts, 
185-187) ; defamation of deceased persons (Art. 189), slight hurt (223) 
hurt by rash or negligent Act (230), &c. 


§ Beegtinstizgung, that is, assistance given to the offender in order to 


shield him from justice, or assure to him the profits of his offence. 

|| Art. 75 of the Code authorises the District Courts to so transfer any 
case in which they think the punishment should not exceed three months’ 
imprisonment or a fine of 600 marks, But the Lower Court is not pre- 
vented by this opinion from giving a higher punishment, and can inflict the 
maximum of five years’ imprisonment. 
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ASSESSORS : LAIC OR POPULAR JUSTICE: ARGUMENTS 
FOR AND AGAINST. 


The office of assessors is an honorific function and can be 
exercised only by a German. Before proceeding further, it will 
be interesting to notice the discussions which took place in 
Parliament, and before the Commission of Justice, as to whether 


_ any place should be assigned to the Laic or popular element in 


the administration of justice. These discussions are of peculiar 
interest at the present moment in India, where trial by jury is 
itself on its trial Some German States had, in accordance 
with the tradition of ancient Germanic feudal justice, introduc- 
ed assessors into the system of criminal justice long before the 
question was even mooted in France. The subject is one 
which raises the most delicate problems of political law and 
judicial organisation, and it is worth while to summarise 
the arguments adduced for and against the introduction of the 
popular element, its nature and limits. 

Those who are in favour of introducing the popular element, 
argue as follows: Citizens must take some part in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice ; itis a right for them and a 
guarantee for accused persons. The principle once admitted, 
logic and equity require that it shall be extended to all accused 
persons, and not merely to those charged with heinous crimes. 
On the contrary, it is in simple, easy cases of trifling importance 
that popular justice is calculated to produce the best results. 
Nor must the citizen be shut up within the region of fact ; he 
must decide questions of both law and fact ; such is the modern 
form of progress. In the Courts of Assize, the juries decide 
the facts only ; but this practice, as experience has shown, has 

roduced inconvenience and difficulties. Is not the admixture 
of the laic element productive of much benefit? The know- 
ledge of the locality, of the local manners, customs, and condi- 
tions of life is of great importance and justly exercises a 
decisive influence on the judgment. The Judge is often 
inclined by the bent of his mind and education to examine the 
matter in an abstract light, to see only the violated right, and 
to confine himself to literal application of the law combined 
with a rigorous appreciation of the facts. If he would emerge 
from the narrow circle which shuts him in, he finds only 
obscurity and darkness; being a stranger to the life of the 
people, mixing neither in its vulgarities nor brutalities, he 
knows not its wants and ideas. How is he fitted to estimate 
culpability ? It is only the assessor who leads him to the truth 
and keeps him in touch with the people and their life. Placed 
together, Judges and assessors bring their attributes into 
partnership ; the Judge his knowledge of law, the exact and 
rigorous bearings and aspect of the matter, the assessor 
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experience of life, knowledge of localities and manners, the 
human appreciation of circumstances, the exact apportionment 
of the punishment deserved. Their respective faults, the 
rigour of the one, the indulgence of the other, will be toned 
down and counterbalance each other ; the Judge will show more 
care and zeal in the discovery of the truth, while the assessor, 
conscious of his responsibility, will rise to the level of the task 
which is confided to him. From a higher point of view, 
assessors are a powerful instrument of morality, and exercise 
an indisputable influence on criminality. In fact, the people 
are too often prone, in the case of offences which do not attack 
a material interest,—for instance, offences against the public 
or its agents, or contraventions of fiscal laws,—to oppose the 
reculations and laws, and consider them as useless and vex- 
atious impediments. Called to dispense justice, becoming on 
a given day the defender of the public order, the assessor learns 
to know and respect the law ; repression no longer appears to 
him as a vengeance which leaves a victim in its wake, but as a 
duty ; he understands the obligations of order and discipline 
which are imposed on society ; the necessity of penal laws and 
rules unfolds itself before his eyes and is impressed on his mind; 
practical experience makes of him a champion of the law, and 
when his duty is ended, he carries back to his home and spreads 
around him these necessary ideas of social defence, order, and 
respect for the law. 

In fine, the justice of a country is good only if it is respected. 
Too often the Judge is suspected ; he is accused of favour and 
harshness; his independence, impartiality, and the regard for 
truth and justice which animate him are doubted ; it is pretend- 
ed that in his éyes the accused always becomes a guilty person ; 
he is said to be nothing more than the hated ally of the police; 
the popular sympathy sides with the accused, and in the midst 
of these unjust but common notions, the authority of the 
decision disappears. The justice of assessors emanates from 
the people ; ; the people know it, respect it, have faith in it, and 
public opinion, like the accused, readily acquiesces in its 
decisions, It is thus that respect for the law, and confidence in 
the decisions of the courts, are engendered among a people 
associated in the administration of penal justice. 

The arguments against the introduction of the laic or popu- 
lar element are no less ardent andconvincing. The arguments 
in favour of a popular element are mere Utopian theories. It 
might answer in very small States, but not in large countries. 
Why should the citizens participate in the administration of 
justice ? They do not participate in the Government of provin- 
ces or the assessment of taxes, They do not, directly, exercise 
any executive or legislative power. Why, then, any judicial 
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power ? The people have only one right, the right of being 
well judged = Impartial and intelligent justice,—that is the ex- 
tent of their claim. Let the recruitment of Magistrates and the 
conditions of their functions be modified, if they are imperfect, 
but we should go no further! Otherwise, we must catry the 
principle to its logical conclusion, and apply it to civil as well as 
to criminal justice ; and even that would not be enough, for we 
should no longer want the assessor, but the people itself sitting 
in judgment, or rather the Judge appointed by election, that is 
to say, the most ignorant and the most corrupt of Judges. 

To descend from theory to practice ; the new mode of justice 
will impose a heavy burden on the German people, and will 
require the services of a large number of citizens Such a com- 
plicated mechanism is quite disproportionate to the end in view ; 
and it is not necessary to distrust so many interests in order to 
punish offences. The supposed benefits to be derived from the 
new system are all illusory. 

What are these benefits ? Public morality? But it is the 
first duty of Courts to render justice ; they are not the instiuc- 
tors, but the judges of the nation. Of what use is the distant 
and almost always chimerical hope of an uncertain morality, if 
the justice administered is bad? The legislator ought not to 
sacrifice good justice fora mere chimera, It is the progress of 
knowledge, and the development of education which have di- 
minished criminality, and not the introduction of the jury. 
Like the jurors, the assessors will carry back to their hearts no- 
thing but the painful memory of the inconvenience and de- 
rangement caused to their business by having to serve the 
State, a desire to escape for the future,* and probably also some 
regret for the weaknesses of their consciences. 

Will the new system induce respect for the judgment ? 
Can one sincerely expect such respect from those convicted 
peisons who have revolted agaist society and broken the law? 
No Court will ever see them proclaim the justice of the punish- 
ment meted out to them. Public opinion will always, when 
personal interests are not at stake, continue to range itself on 
the side of the accused ; and this is often seen in the Assize 
Courts. It is not the form of justice or the composition of the 
Court, which alienate the public sympathy from the prosecu- 
tion ; it is a twofold instinctive movement, of compassion for 
the misfortune of the accused even though deserved, and of that 





* We believe there has not been a single instance in Bengal of an ap- 
plication to serve as a juror or assessor, though the Judge and the Collector 
are annually beseiged with hundreds of applications for general exemption, 
and where they are disallowed, medical certificates are constantly filed be- 
fore the Judge to get special exemption for a particular Sessions. 
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opposition to authority + which is always found in the inner- 
most heart of the people, and ranges them on the side of the 
defence. 

Is the exact valuation of punishment aimed at ? One would 
suppose, to hear these advocates of the system of assessors talk, 
that the Judges belong, in some manner, to another age, that 
they are strangers to the outer world, and that they have re- 
mained immoveable in the midst of a changing scciety, absorb- 
ed in the exclusive contemplation of the law. One would sup- 
pose also that by study and science the mind is hermetically 
sealed against the exact appreciation of truth and culpability, 
whilst the petty, peddling business of a village centre, or labour 
in the field, opens it wide to reason and justice. Is this really 
serious ? Are not Judges men ? do they not live the life of all, 
and mingle in all its movements and feelings ? Their duties 
compel them to examine minutely the circumstances of the 
offeuce ; the inquiry is there to search out and furnish all the 
information necessary to elucidate the matter. In what res- 
pect, then, are they less capable than the shopkeeper taken 
from his counter, of judging humanely the circumstances of a 
rural offence, or weighing with exact justice the extent of the 
offender’s guilt ? Surely all the advantages described with so 
much noise, all these pretended superiorities of the new form of 
justice, are illusory and chimerical ! 

On the other hand, the introduction of assessors would dis- 
oiganize and shatter justice. Trial by assessors no longer cor- 
responds to the wants of modein life, and must be left to 
primitive societies, where manners are simple, citizens few, and 
Jitigation rare and easy. Society has advanced since the days 
when the feudal lord;assisted—by the freemen of his fief, ad- 
ministered justice under the open sky, and now requires more 
serious guarantees. The dangers, hitherto unknown, which 
menace it, the new passions which agitate it, the parties which 
divide and tear it asunder, the inextricable difficulties which 
arise amidst its conflicting interests. demand the most perfect 
instruments of justice, and the most independent Judge. The 
vulgar common sense is no longer sufficient. 

Three qualities are required in the Judge who has to decide 
another man’s fate : ability, morality, and impartiality. Who 
will unite these qualities in the highest degree, the Judge or 
the assessor? Chosen from a trained magistracy, bringing to 
justice their knowledge and experience, Judges are moved 
neither by passion nor by sentiment, they do not shake or 





t+ Is not this the key tothe constant attacks on judicial officers in the 
columihs of the native press ? If opposition to authority is found in free 
countries, how much more may it be expected in countries governed by an 
alien race. 
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swerve under the disordered movements of public opinion, but 
keep their eyes fixed on the law and the facts. Coming from 
the people, the assessors will share the people’s ignorance, pas- 
sions, and prejudices ; how can they be expected to rise above 
the interests and persons whom they have to judge? With 
that popular sort of morality which is too often inspired by 
private interest, they will, in the defence of society and the 
rights of the State, display a dangerous indulgence and a culpa- 
ble weakness ; for instance, in the case of outrages on autho- 
rity or fiscal contraventions, Fear of hatred and revenge will 
weaken repression and prevent them giving true judgments 
according to their consciences and the evidence. Mixed up in 
political, social or religious quarrels, sharing in the rivalries, 
feuds and hatreds, which, in the narrow circle of a_bailiwick, 
divide persons and villages, they will have neither indepen- 
dence nor impartiality ; devoid of any intellectual culture, edu- 
cation will be unable, with that fineness which it gives to the 
conscience, to recall them to the rigorous duties of justice im- 
posed on them. With the best faith and goodwill they will be 
unable to exclude the prejudices, interests, and remembrances 
which they will bring into Court ; they will be dominated by 
outside impressions or party spirit, and their justice will be 
nothing but the justice of sentiment, impressions, or hatred. 
Trial by assessors is especially impracticable and dangerous 
in troubled times, and in countries which are divided into par- 
ties, and where politics penetrate even into the heart of the 
family. 

Criminal justice often raises the most delicate questions of 
law, and the intellectual culture of assessors will not be com- 
imensurate with the difficulties of their task. Taken for the 
most part from country people, a large majority of assessors 
will be simple people, uninformed and uneducated. What, part 
will they play sitting side by side with the Judge ? Either they 
will defy him, and oppose to his influence the tenacious stupi- 
dity of a mind which, feeling its inferiority, and, fearing res- 
ponsibility, will regard reason and argument with an uncon- 
querable mistrust ; or, docile and lazy; they will abandon them- 
selves to the direction of the Judge, their justice will be only an 
illusion, and the Judge of the bailiwick will judge alone. The 
reform must be wrecked on one of these two alternatives ; dumb 
assessors, docile and obedient, or a Judge powerless to restrain 
the whims, partiality, ignorance and passions of omnipotent 
assessors. At the same time will disappear the greatest force 
and guarantee of criminal justice, equality in repression, ex- 
perience of penality, that jurisprudence which, in a tribunal 
composed of the same Judges, by means of inter-communication 
and comparison, is forced to render equal justice for all, and 
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strikes the same acts with the same punishments. Always new 
at each hearing, the assessors, without any recollection, without 
law, without touch with past decisions, will vary the punish- 
ment at will in accordance with their particular impressions and 
tendencies. With assessors, Germany will have a justice with- 
out guarantee, without independence, and without impartiality. 
Such will be the effects of the so-called reform. 

These were the arguments used against the introduction of 
assessors, and they certainly appear to be weighty. The result 
was that the system of assessors was confined to the lowest 
grade of Courts and was not extended to the District Courts. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSESSORS AND THEIR JURISDICTION. 


The following persons are incapable of being Assessors :— 

I, Persons who have lost their capacity by reason of a 
criminal conviction ; 

2. Persons against whom a prosecution has been com- 
menced for a crime or delict involving loss of civic 
rights, or incapacity to fulfil public functions ; 

3. Persons who have been deprived by a judicial de- 
i cision of the free disposition of their property.* 
The following persons ought not + to be called to fulfil the 
duties of an assessor :— 
1. Persons under 30 years of age; 
2. Persons who have not lived for two complete years 
in the commune ; 
3. Persons who receive, or within three years have re- 
ceived, charitable relief from the State ; 
4. Persons incapable by reason of physical or intellec- 
tuatinfirmities ;- — 
. Domestic servants. 
The following persons are exempt from service as assessors :—~ 
1. Ministers ; 
2. Members of the Senates of the free Hanseatic 
towns; 
3. Officials of the Empire or of the confederated States 
who can at any time be made to retire ; 
4. Judges} and) members of the Public Prosecution | 
Department ; | 
5. Judicial officers § and agents of the police charged 
with the execution of judgments ; 


SS ea 
{ 





* That is, spendthrifts, persons so deprived by reason of unsoundness | 
of mind, bankrupts passing through the Court. 

+ The words in the German are “sollen nicht’? That is, the words : 
express a recommendation ; but if such persons sit as assessors, the pro- 
ceedings are not thereby rendered void, 

t An amendment, which had proposed to exempt advocates, was rejected, 

§ That is, the bailiffs or Audssters (gerichts vollzieher). 
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6. Clergymen and teachers of primary education ; 
7. Soldiers belonging to the active land or marine 
forces. 

Besides the above, each Local Government can except any 
superior administrative officer. 

The following persons can decline the office of assessor : 
any member of a German legislative assembly; persons who 
in the preceding judicial year have sate as jurors, or at least 
five times as assessors; the medical profession *; druggists 
who have no assistant ; persons over 65 years of age; persons 
unable to support the expense entailed by the performance of 
the duties of an assessor, 


PREPARATION OF THE LISTS OF ASSESSORS. 


There are two lists, one the general list (u7/zste), prepared 
by the Mayor (vorsteher) in each commune: this includes all 
persons competent to act as assessors. The other is the annual 
list ( Jahresliste), which is prepared by a commission compos- 
ed of the judge of the bailiwick who presides, an administra- 
tive officer representing the State, and seven trustworthy persons 
(vertrauens-madnner) chosen by the electorate of the locality, 
or where there is none, by the aforesaid judge. This commis- 
sion hears and determines, by a majority, objections to the list, 
whether they are claims to be struck off the list or to be added 
to it-t The State Department of Justice fixes the number of 
assessors and supplementary assessors for each bailiwick juris- 
diction: and this number must be fixed so that no assessor will 
have to attend at more than five sittings in a year. This pro- 
viso was inserted to lighten the burden which the new system 
imposes on the people, The order in which the assessors are 
to sit during the year is fixed by lot, and the sittings, and the 
names of assessors who are to sit, are fixed in advance for the 
whole year (art. 45). The order may be modified by the judge 
at the request of the assessors interested, and the attendance 
of an assessor may be dispensed with for any valid reason, 
but such exemption may be made subject to the condition that 
another assessor on the annual list-is willing to take his place, 
But no change is permitted when once particular cases have 
been sect down for the dates in question. The object of this 
is to prevent any attempt to get cases heard by particular 
assessors (arts. 47,54). Any assessor or juror who puts forward 
false excuses is punishable with two months’ imprisonment 














© This provision is in the public interest, and has been made to include 


dentists, oculists, accoucheurs, and even veterinary doctors. 
f It is probable that in India there has never been a claim to be added 


to a jury list, though there are many claims for exemption from service as 
jurors or assessors. 
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under section 138 of the Penal Code. Assessors who absent 
themselves without valid excuse are punishable with a fine of 
from § to 1,000 marks, and have to pay the expenses occasioned 
by their default. The assessors take an oath* “ before the all- 
powerful God, who knows everything, to faithfully perform the 
duties of an assessor, and to decide according to his conviction 
and his conscience,” and while taking it, hold up the right hand, 
A declaration is allowed in the case of certain religious sects: 

The assessors get neither pay nor compensation ; their func- 
tions are honorary. But they are entitled to their travelling 
expenses, which do not include halting allowance.t 

The powers of the assessors cease on the termination of the 
sitting. They go away and do not return, The judge of the 
bailiwick alone takes all preparatory steps anterior to the trial ; 
it is he who orders the accused to be tried by the Court of 
assessors, supplements the inquiry, and alone signs the judg- 
ment; he who remits fines imposed on defaulting witnesses, 
rejects appeals filed out of time, &c, 

PRINCIPLE FOLLOWED IN DETERMINING THE JURISDICTION 
OF THE COURTS OF ASSESSORS, 

The general rule is that the amount of punishment 
determines the competent Court. The German Code does 
not observe the principle respected in France, which di- 
vides all infractions of the penal law into contraventions, 
delicts and crimes, and sends each class before a differ- 
ent Court. The necessities of practical life and of the good 
administration of justice must prevail over symmetrical classi- 
fication. When the offence has only a relative gravity, it is of 
importance-that-justice should_be cheap, and above all, speedy, 
and punishment must without delay reach the guilty person: 
these are the conditions of its efficacy. On the other hand, it 
is ind‘spensable that there should be some sort of relation be- 
tween the gravity of the offence and the forces, means, and 
expenses employed to repress it ; it is shocking to all sense of 
fitness to send a slight offence, which merits only a slight 











* During the discussion in Parliament it was proposed to strip the oath 
of its religious form, and omit the name of God, so that it might be taken 
by honest persons who-do not believe in God. The amendment was 
rejected on the grounds that*the divine invocation is consecrated by a 
practice of several centu'ies; that its suppression would chill the innate 
feelings of the German people ; and that the oath would become a mere 
formality, and would lose all its moral authority. 

+ Each State has its own rules. In Prussia and a number of other 
States, an allowance is given only if the assessor’s residence is more than 
two kilometers from the Court. He then gets to pfennings a kilometer 
for railway or steamer journeys, and 20 pfennings for other journeys, . 
subject to the condition that he shall not get less than three marks 
(shillings) for the sitting (sz#zumg). The sitting may last several days, 
In some other States 15 and 30 pfennings respectively are allowed. 
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punishment, before a superior distant Court with a number of 
judges, at a great loss of time and money. The Court of As- 
sessors, which can decide quickly, is the proper Court for the 
decision of the most frequent and less serious offences. In this 
matter the interests of the public, of justice, and of the treasury 
are identical. 

As a matter of fact, the Courts of Assessors have become 
the real judges of delicts (vergehen). and, during the year 1881, 
88°3 per cent. of all delicts were tried by them, only I1’7 per 
cent. being disposed of by the District Courts To prevent 
danger arising from these extensive powers of the Courts of As- 
sessors, the law allows an appeal to the District Court, which 
is exclusively composed of judges, It should also be men- 
tioned that the law for putting in force the Code of Criminal 
Procedure allows the Local Legislatures to make over to the 
Judges of the bailiwick sitting alone, the trial of offences 
against the forest and rural police laws, as it was considered 
dangerous to leave these special offences to assessors whose 
indulgence would assure too often the impunity of the offender 


RATIO OF ASSESSORS TO POPULATION. 


To prevent the system of assessors from being too héavy 
a burden on the people, the Code summons to the audience 
or sitting, only the exact number of assessors required ; they 
are not summoned for the whole session, but to an isolated 
sitting which is generally terminated on the same day (art 50), 
and the number of sittings to which any one assessor can be 
summoned in a year is limited to five (art 43. Even this 
maximum is in some States reduced to three or four. 

The proportion of assessors to population in Baden is 1 to 
every 500 of the population of the bailiwick, and one substitute 
assessor for every 4 regular assessors. It will be interesting to 
notice the proportions in certain States :— 

Assessor per population Substitute Assessor. per population. 


Brunswick I 600 I 1,858 
Hesse I 720 I 1,818 
Mecienburg Schwerin 1 692 I 2.576 
Meclenburg-Strelitz 1 597 1 2.088 
Saxe-Weimar I 558 I 1,664 
Hamburg I 1,106 I 6,483 


This proportion is only the mean; it varies within the same 
State, and is different in different bailiwicks. For instance, in 
Hamburg it is I assessor for 1,233 in the town of Hamburg 
and as low as I for 245 in one of the rural bailiwicks. 

In the year 1881, the Courts of Assessors held 71.925 
sittings, Or 37 sittings per Court These figures mean that for 
the whole Empire and its 1,914 Courts of the bailiwick, 28,770 
assessors must have been summoned, counting 5 sittings for 
each assessor, or 143,850 if each assessor attended only one 
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sitting, that is, a proportion of one assessor per 1,572 inhabitants 
in the first case, and one for 314 in the second. According 
to the census of 1880, the number of men between 30 and 70 
years of age represented 18 per cent, of the total population. 
Taking this figure, although the limit of age for an assessor is 65, 
the number of assessors abovementioned (not taking into 
account persons exempted or disqualified) comes to one as- 
sessor for every 280 men qualified by age for the post in one 
case, and one for 56 in the other case. In some bailiwicks the 
proprtion rises to one in 20. These figures show that the new 
system of justice is not altogether a light burden. 
SUMMARY OF WORK DONE BY ASSESSORS. 

In the new judicial organization, then, we find in the lowest, 
or first, grade of the hierarchy, a judge, who, sitting alone, is a 
Civil Court of first instance, called the Court of the Bailiwick ; 
the same judge, when sitting with two assessors, is the lowest 
Criminal Court of first instance, and is called the Court of 
Assessors. The striking feature is that the judge is nota 
judge of an inferior order, like the French /uge de paix: he 
is the veritable judge of common law. His jurisdiction is very 
extensive, the large majority of cases being brought in his 
Court, and he holds in his hands almost all the civil and correc- 
tional work of the country. It is therefore very necessary that 
the post should not be regarded as one to be reserved for 
young Magistrates. With this object the Parliament insisted 
that the position should be commensurate with the importance 
of the duties to be performed, and, with a view to retain in the 
Court able and experinced judges, with no desire for further 
advancement, it placed them en a complete footing of equality 
with the judges of the District Courts. They are protected by 
the same permanence, are recruited in the same way, have the 
same rights, the same guarantees, the same independence, the 
same title, the same rank, and, in almost all States, the same 
salary. The equality is absolute.* The Judge of the Bailiwick 
can be called to sit in the District Court, and, in Prussia and a 
number of other States, he can be called to sit in the Superior 
Court. 

In Germany there are altogether 1,914 Courts of the 
Bailiwick, of which Prussia alone has 1,094, Bavaria coming 
next with 270, and then Saxony with 103. In the forma- 
tion of bailiwick jurisdictions, places and circumstances have 
been taken into consideration, such as administrative boun- 
daries, density of population, local requirements, and _ faci- 
lities of communication. The area of a bailiwick varies widely, . 





* Italy has an analogous institution, The Prztor (Pretore) is an immo- 
veable judge, who administers justice as a Court of first instance in less 
important Cases. 
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and contains from 2,330 to 1,122,504 inhabitants.* The 
average population per bailiwick is 23,633 ; it is even lower for 
rural areas, as almost all towns, even the most populous, form 
the jurisdiction of a single bailiwick tribunal. In the populous 
States of Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, the average is 
30,798, 28,862, and 26,614 respectively ; while in Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz it is only 10,026, 

In all States the rule has been observed that the justice of the 
Bailiwick Court must be in touch with the people and easily 
accessible to all. ‘“ The judge of the bailiwick,” remarked Dr. 
Leonhardt, the Minister of Justice for Prussia, “is the protec- 
tor and natural defender of the people, especially of the rural 
population, and every litigant must, in principle, be able to go 
to his Court on foot and return to his village on the same day.f 

In order to bring the judge of the bailiwick nearer to the 
people and thus to facilitate the dispensation of justice and 
make it accessible, without unduly augmenting the number of 
courts, most German States have introduced the system of cir: 
cuits of justice (Gerechtstage), Under this system the judge of 
the bailiwick holds circuits at periodical intervals at special 
places within his jurisdiction, where his occasional presence is 
desirable owing to the amount of litigation, the importance of 
the locality, and the distance of such places from the head- 
quarters of the Court. He visits these places on dates fixed in 
adyatice and known toall. All the States,except Bavaria and 
Saxony, have admitted the principle of this institution. In 
these circuits the judge of the bailiwick dispenses only civil and 
voluntary justice ; but in Piussia and Mecklenburg he tries also 
contraventions against the forest laws, In Prussia exclusively 
forest circuits are held in 25 localities 


NUMBER OF JUDGES ATTACHED TO THE BAILIWICK 
COURTS. 

The judge of the bailiwick sits alone. But in the large 
bailiwicks there is more than one judge. The German Govern- 
ments have recognised the inadvisability of completely isolating 
single judges in out of the way country places.{ Scattered one 
by one in unimportant places, the judges would be left to them- 
selves, without any connections, without material comforts, 
without intellectual society, without the safeguard and support 
eiven by the presence of a colleague, exposed to every local 





® That is, the bailiwick of KGnigsberg (Saxe Coburg), and that of Berlin. 

+ This is an ideal which all countries should aim at. In India it takes 
a suitor in some districts, in the rains, three days to reach the nearest 
Court. 

t In Bengal the question has been raised, whether it is advisable to post 
Munsifs in outlying places, or to concentrate them at head-quarters of Sub- 
divisions, 
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influence, Herein lies the danger of bringing justice too close 
to the doors of the people, and forcibly shutting it up, so to 
speak, in a group of villages, so that it is liable to lose its 
dignity and independence. “ It is a calamity for justice,” said 
the Minister of Justice for Prussia in the Chamber of Deputies 
at the sitting of the 7th February 1878, “ if the judge is, so to 
speak, dent back on himself, or. mixes himself up with the 
country people whose customs and habits he assumes ; that 
leads to narrow-mindedness and partiality.” In the Chamber 
of Lords he said: ‘ The administration will not decide to 
scatter the judges throughout the country without any regard 
for their personal situation ; it is necessary to give them an 
endurable position, and if one cannot succeed in doing this, the 
organisation is bad. They must not be permitted to fall into 
dependence, and dependence on what is above is less to. be 
feared than dependence on what is below.” These considera- 
tions, without resulting in centralisation, have led to the crea- 
tion of jurisdictions of a certain importance * ; and it is recog- 
nised that each tribunal ought to be composed of at least two 
judges, Ofthe 1,914 bailiwick tribunals in Germany, 814 only 
are composed of one judge only ; the remainder have two or 
more. Some bailiwick tribunals are composed of a large num- 
ber of judges ; thus, those of Augsburg and Brunswick have 11 
each, Chemnitz in Saxony has 12, Niiremberg 15, Hamburg 16, 
Leipzig 20, Dresden 27 and Munich 29, The 1,914 bailiwick 
tribunals are composed of 4.242 judges, of whom 3,428 belong 
to tribunals composed of several judges. The German Govern- 
ments have thus, in practice, limited, to a very great extent, the 
inconveniences which the isolation of the judge of the baili- 
wick made them fear for justice, 
OUTTURN OF WORK IN THE YEAR I881. 


During the year 1881, the Courts of the Bailiwick decided 
1,350,445 civil cases, of which 665,405 were contested. This 
gives 706 cases, of which 348 were contested for each Court of 
the bailiwick. As regards the execution of decrees, these 
Courts passed 2,109,146 orders, or 1,103 per Court ; and 4,914 
orders of prohibition to exercise rights on the ground of insanity 
or prodigality, or 2 per Court. There were also 10,697 appli- 
cations in bankruptcy, or 5% per Court. 

On the criminal side, during the same year, the Courts of 
Assessors held 71,925 sittings (37 per bailiwick), and decided 
457,789 cases, or 239 per bailiwick. The average number of 
cases decided at each sitting (ordinarily one day only) was 8. 
The Courts of the Bailiwick, without the assistance of assessors - 








* There are not a few Munsifs and Sub-divisional Magistrates in Ben- 
gal whose life is exile, pure and simple, 
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decided 204 854 cases, or 107 per Court. It may also be noted 
that, of 799.552 accused persons brought before the Court of 
assessors or the Court of the bailiwick, 129,698 were acquitted, 
or I acquittal for every 5 cases and 6 accused persons. Of this 
number 568,413 were tried by Courts of assessors, and 115,699 
acquitted, or I acquittal fot 4°91 accused ; 231,139 were tried by 
the Court of the Bailiwick and 13 9¢9 were acquitted, or I ac- 
quittal for 16°51 accused. Besides the above, the judges of the 
bailiwick passed 727,260 penal orders in forest matters, and 
552.578 such orders in other matters. Out of 662,643 cases 
decided, appeals were instituted in 32,456 cases, or I appeal in 
20 cases. Finally, the judges of the bailiwick made prelimi- 
nary inquiries in 5,973 cases sent before the District Court or 
the Court of Assize. Such was the outturn of work for a single 
year, 


(To be continued.) 
H. A. D. PHILLIPS, 
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~INCE the date of our last summary the Indian Empire has 
passed under a new Viceroy, and the foremost British 
statesman of the day has retired at once from public life and 
from the office of the Prime Minister. These two events would 
have been enough in themselves to invest the period under 
review with more than usual importance ; but, as far as Indiais 
concerned, it has been in other respects specially noteworthy. 
Lord Elgin’s lines have been cast in anxious, if it cannot yet 
be said, in evil days, and his troubles have begun early. To 
say nothing of the agrarian disturbances in Assam and the 
recrudescence of rioting in connexion with the cow-killing 
feud at Yeola, it has fallen to his lot to be the instrument of 
a fiscal policy which has aroused universal disgust and indig- 
nation throughout the country. But we are anticipating. 

The first event of the past three months which calls for 
special notice, is the speech, of almost historic importance, 
delivered by Lord Lansdowne at the banquet given him by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, at the Royal Exchange, on 
the 23rd January. To many of those who heard that speech, 
it must have seemed that, so far as words can atone for deeds, 
or the lack of them, it atoned, in a large measure, for the ex- 
cessive weakness of much of Lord Lansdowne’s administra- 
tion. No more courageous speech, and none that appealed 
more forcibly to the feelings of those who listened to it, 
or was received with heartier demonstrations of approval, 
has probably been made by any Indian Viceroy. To do it 
justice here, in the limited space at our disposal, would be 
impossible. As a_ vindication of the policy of the Go- 
vernment of India during the past five years, though not 
unsuccessful as far as it went, it was obviously incom- 
plete, for it left untouched more points than one of the 
highest importance, in which that policy has been severely 
criticised ; but as an eloquent exposition of the principles upon 
which Indian administration should be conducted, it is a tes- 
tament which deserves to be inscribed in letters of gold. The 
passages which were at once the weightiest, the most pertinent 
to the circumstances of the hour, and the inost stirring, were 
those in which the speaker dwelt on the more important ‘of the 
dangers which beset the course of English policy in India in 
these latter days—the danger arising from the “ habit of ap- 
plying to a country which is Eastern to the marrow of its 
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bones, standards of treatment which are essentially European 
and Western ;” the danger arising from “the tendency to over- 
govern the country, and to interfere unduly with the customs 
and habits of the people,” and, greatest of all, the danger which 
arises from “ the tendency to transfer power from the Govern- 
ment of India to the British Parliament.” 

What he said under the last of these heads is so pregnant 
with warning wisdom, that we cannot forbear reproducing 
it in these pages : “ I admit,” he observed, “ that, in a country 
of democratic institutions, Parliament must be the ultimate source 
and depository of power. In an extreme case there is no act 
of the Executive, British or Indian, which can be removed be- 
yond its control. The Viceroy and the Secretary of State have 
alike to reckon with it, and there is no escape from its autho- 
rity. It does not, however, follow, that because these powers 
are inherent in Parliament, they should be perpetually exercised 
by it, and it is the modern tendency to exercise these powers 
continually and at the instance of irresponsible persons, which, 
in my belief, constitutes a grave menace to the safety of the 
Empire. I suppose all students of political science will admit 
that the tendency of the Legislature to usurp the functions of 
the Executive Government is one of the most dangerous ten- 
dencies of the present age. It is specially dangerous when the 
subject of those usurpations is the government of such a depen- 
dency of the Crown as the Indian Empire, and when the policy 
of a body which is admittedly a body of experts, is liable at any 
moment to be thwarted and set aside by another body, which 
must, in the nature of things, be deficiént in expert knowledge, 
and which, in recent years, has shown a constantly increasing 
tendency to be swayed by emotion and enthusiasm. The risk 
is all the greater, because, while the machinery of the Indian 
Government grinds slowly and laboriously, the Parliamentary 
machine is excessively rapid in action. We, out here, cannot 
take an important step without a protracted series of inquiries 
and investigations. The different Departments of the Govern- 
ment have to be consulted. Minute and exhaustive notes have 
to be recorded. The Local Governments have to be referred to, 
More notes are written upon their recommendations. The Se- 
cretary of State’s concurrence has to be obtained. Months pass 
by, and when the answer of Her Majestys’ Government arrives, 
the process of note-writing commences again. The delay seems 
to be interminable, although perhaps it is not without its advan- 
tages. But in the House of Commons, an erratic Member in a 
thin House may carry over the heads of the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India, a Resolution vitally affecting the 
welfare of this country, as summarily and as lightheartedly as if 
the proceedings were those of the Debating Club of a College, 
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rather than the Senate of a great Empire. In a couple of hours 
the work of years may be undone, and so it may come to pass 
that, while we are slowly and laboriously striving to obtain an 
equilibrium between income and expenditure, or endeavouring 
to improve the condition of our Indian Service, some hapha- 
zard decision of our masters on the other side threatens our 
finances with bankruptcy, or capsizes our most carefully consider- 
ed schemes for improving the efficiency of the Public Services, 
The wrong thing is done, and it is done in a manner that can- 
not fail to impair the authority of a Government which can 
carry on its work only if its authority is upheld.” 

Referring to the Currency question, Lord Lansdowne spoke 
in a tone of subdued hope, rather than of confidence. The re- 
sult of the Government scheme owing to causes which had been 
largely unforeseen, had been disappointing ; but it could not 
reasonably be inferred that the scheme was doomed to failure, 
and he still believed that the restriction of the currency by 
which alone its success could be assured, would be brought 
about in time if the Mints remained closed. 

One of the most interesting parts of the speech was that which 
dealt with our relations with Afghanistan and the results of 
the recent Mission to the Amir, regarding which he said :— 

“T venture to claim for the settlement recently effected by Sir 
Mortimer Durand—a settlement arrived at in the face of difficul- 
ties the extent of which will not be understood until the history 
of these events comes to be written—a settlement which would, 
in my opinion, have been beyond our reach, but for the admir- 
able qualities of tact, patience, and sincerity which he displayed 
in so conspicuous a degree throughout an extremely delicate 
negotiation—qualities which won for him the confidence of 
His Highness—that it has done more to obviate the risk of 
future misunderstanding, both with Afghanistan and with the 
intervening frontier tribes, and to prevent the recurrence of those 
‘ignoble little wars’ to which I referred just now, than any 
number of successful expeditions or sanguinary successes over 
the warlike borderers whom we have fought so often and with 
such small results. ” 

We have spoken of the weakness of Lord Lansdowne’s 
administration, That weakness was not unfrequently displayed 
in matters in which, regarded superficially, it might seem 
that great strength was shown. One noteworthy. example is, 
it seems to us, to be found in the Age cf Consent Bill. 
Many of his audience at the Royal Exchange, listening to his 
warning against undue interference with the customs of the 
people, and remembering that ill-advised and abortive measure, 
must have felt that his words were words of self-condemnation ; 
and it is notorious that, in this case, Lord Lansdowne erred solely 
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through weakly yielding to the influence of certain influential 
circles of English society, if not actually to Court influence, 
Another instance of the kind of weakness to which we refer, is 
furnished by the way in which Lord Lansdowne allowed him- 
self to be compelled, against his better judgment, by the master- 
ful Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces, in the matter of 
the Jury Notification of 1892. 

Lord Elgin landed in Bombay on the 20th January, and arrived 
in Calcutta on the 25th of the same month; and on Saturday 
the 27th, he took his seat in Council. The day was somewhat 
ominously signalised by serious agrarian disturbances, which, 
however, were promptly suppressed, in Assam, in connexion 
with the re-assessment of the Province ; and, a few days 
later—on the 6th February—the riotat Yecla, to which we have 
already referred, and in which the Hindoos appear to have 
been the aggressors, broke out. 

But the most important event of the Quarter, in connex- 
ion with Indian administration, has been the passing of a 
new Tariff Bill, imposing a duty of five per cent. on the bulk 
of our imports, including silver, but exempting the very goods 
which, in the opinion of most people in India, should have been 
the first chosen for such taxation. 

Before dealing with this matter in detail, it may, however, 
be well to review the policy pursued by the Secretary of State 
as regards the sale of Council Bills, and the course of Exchange 
since the date of our last retrospect, with which the measure 
in question is closely connected. 

Up to the close of last year, the Secretary of State conti- 
nued to hold out for a minimum rate cf Is. 34d. For 
several months, no Council Bills had, consequently, been sold ; 
and on the 21st December, a Bill entitled the East India Loan 
Bill, to confer on the Secretary of State increased borrowing 
powers to the extent of 410,000,000, had received the Royal 
assent. It was generally expected that the Secretary of 
State would avail himself of the increased facility thus afforded 
him, to maintain his minimum, at least till the commencement 
of the busy export season, in Marchor April. In the mean- 
time, considerable pressure was put upon the Government of 
India to impose an import duty, on a sliding scale, on imports 
of silver bullion, which continued to pour into the country in 
undiminished quantities, or to prohibit the import of silver 
on private account altogether ; and on the 11th January, 
Mr. Westland, replying to a question put by Mr. Fazulbhai 
Vishram in the Council, declined to make any announcement 
regarding the policy of the Government which would place 
it out of their power to impose such a duty. 

Exchange which, at the close of the year, had been Is, 
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3;d., had fallen by the 12th January to 1s. 2$8d. The next 
day it rose slightly, and remained steady. But on the 18th 
January, or just one week after the announcement abovemen- 
tioned, it was authoritatively stated that the Government had 
no intention of imposing an import duty on silver; and 
further, on the 20th idem, it was officially notified that the 
Secretary of State, now that the export season had begun— 
which it had not done—did not propose any longer to adhere 
to his minimum, but would consider applications for Bills from 
time to time on their merits. 

A rapid collapse of exchange naturally followed, and by 
the oth February, the rate for wire had fallen to Is. 123d@, the 
Secretary of State, during the interval, selling Bills at rates 
varying from Is, 2}3d. to Is. 2} d.on the 7th February. All 
this time the Press at home were loudly proclaiming the failure 
of the Government Currency scheme, and declaring the early 
re-opening of the Mints to be a foregone conclusion. Here, 
on the other hand, the Committee of the Currency Associa- 
tion, on the roth February, addressed the Viceroy urging 
that a minimum should be fixed for the sale of Council Bills ; 
or that the importation of silver on private account should 
be entirely prohibited, and that the Government of India 
should represent to the Home Government the necessity of 
entrusting their sale to agents directly responsible to them. 

On the 12th February, the 7zmes, in an evidently inspired 
article, announced that Lord Kimberly was determined not to 
re-open the Mints till the Curreney scheme had had a fair trial, 
but would go on selling Council Bills at the market rate; and, 
a day or two later, this statement was confirmed in the House 
of Commons, by Sir William Harcourt, who added that no 
change in the Currency policy of the Government was medi- 
tated, while, on the 15th February, Mr. Russell again stated 
that the Government did not meditate imposing a duty on 
silver. By this time exchange was down to 1s. 134da.; by the 
19th it had further fallen: to Is 13$d@. and on the 2Ist the 
Secretary of State sold Bills at 1s. 1532. 

The 23rd February was a somewhat memorable day in con- 
nexion with the Currency.question, a special general meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce being convened to con- 
sider a Resolution moved by Mr. Steel, calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to re-open the Mints. The meeting was largely at- 
tended, and, after a warm discussion, the motion was defeated 
by the overwhelming majority of 61 votes to 16, three of the 
members present abstaining from voting. 

By the 23rd, exchange had fallen to Is. 1,%d., and between 
that date and the 26th, it dropped further to Is. 133d. 

On the 26th, a public meeting, composed mainly of natives, 
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but also attended by a few Europeans of radical proclivities, 
was held in connexion with the Financial situation, and passed 
Resolutions, protesting against increase of taxation, and in 
favour of vigorous retrenchment, with special, advertence to 
the Exchange Compensation allowance granted by the Govern. 
ment, after the fullest consideration, to certain of its officers, 
which was unsparingly condemned. 

From this date exchange, under the influence of an increase 
of export business and dear money on this side, began to im- 
prove, and by the 7th instant had reached the encouraging 
figure of Is. 2,5d, the Secretary of State having in the previous 
week sold over a crore of Bills. Subsequently a weaker feeling 
set in, and at the sale of the 7th, only 31% lakhs, out of an 
allotment of 50 lakhs, were taken up at Is. 2d 

The circumstances under which it had been determined by 
the Government of India to seek Legislative sanction to the 
Tariff Bill above referred to, were set forth by Mr. Westland at 
the meeting of the Legislative Council of the rst March, ina 
statement describing the main features of the financial posi- 
tion, In this statement he showed that, since 1884-85 there 
had been an augmentation of the loss by exchange (taken as 
then about Rx. 3,200.000,) of no less than Rx. 6.435,000; that, 
taking exchange at the figure of last March, vez, Is. 234d, 
there would have been a deficit for the current year of 
Rx. 1,135,000, exclusive of War Charges and Exchange Com- 
pensation allowance; that, at the estimated average rate of 
exchange for the year, this had become Rx. 2,485,000, and that, 
with the further addition of War Charges and Exchange Com- 
pensation, it was actually about three crores and a half. 

At the close of his.statement Mr. Westland asked for leave, 
which was granted, to introduce the Tariff Bill already referred 
to. In doing so, he wisely made no attempt, on his own 
account, to defend the exclusion of cotton goods from the 
duties. What he said on this part of the subject,. indeed, 
clearly implied that the Government of India had proposed 
to include such goods, for he stated that, while Her Majesty's 
Government agreed with the Government of India on a certain 
other point, they were not prepared at present to sanction their 
inclusion, and he therefore abstained from discussing the ques- 
tion, contenting himself with pointing out that, as the imposi- 
tion of a corresponding duty on native manufactures was so 
difficult as to be practically impossible, the question resolved 
itself into one of levying duties on imported cotton goods only. 

It is further to be remarked that, though the import duties 
already mentioned, together with an addition of a hundred per 
cent. to the duty on petroleum, for which also Legislative 
sanction was asked, were estimated to yield only Rx. 1,400,000, 
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nothing whatever was said in Mr. Westland’s statement as to 
the way in which the remainder of the anticipated deficit of 
3% crores was to be made up. 

Though the indignation of the public at the exemption of 
cotton goods, from what were generally recognised as political 
reasons of the most sordid description, from the duties, was 
based on independent grounds, it was naturally intensified by 
the apprehension that further taxation would be resorted to 
for this purpose, and an enquiry on the subject was addressed 
to the Government of India by the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce. This enquiry elicited a somewhat ambiguous assurance 
that no further taxation of a general character was contemplated. 
At the same time it is understood that, in order to establish 
an equilibrium of income and expenditure under these condi- 
tions, the greater portion of the Famine Insurance Fund is to 
be absorbed and the Provincial Budgets are to be curtailed in 
various directions, which will mean impaired efficiency of ad- 
ministration. 

Protests against this unjust and injurious policy, adopted in 
opposition, it is stated, to the unanimous opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council, have been submitted by most of the 
chief representative bodies in the country, including the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association, the European’ and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association ; the Bombay Millowners’ Association, and 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; the Chamber of 
Commerce and Trades Association of Madras, Bombay and 
others; and public meetings to protest against the measure 
have been held or annotinced at Cawnpore, Madras and Calcutta. 

The meeting in Calcutta, on Thursday, the 8th instant, was 
one of the Jargest and most representative ever held. The first 
Resolution, moved by Mr. Allan Arthur and carried unanimous- 
ly, was—“That this Meeting records an emphatic protest against 
the refusal of the Secretary of State to sanction the inclusion of 
cotton yarn and cotton fabrics among the articles declared 
liable to duty in the proposed Indian Tariff Bill, thus subor- 
dinating the best interests of the people of India to those of a 
section of the manufacturers of England.” 

The second Resolution. proposed by Mr. Pugh, and carried 
nem, con. was—“ That this Meeting calls upon the Legislative 
Council of H. E. the Governor-General to reject the Indian 
Tariff Bill, 1894, unless it be amended so as to include cotton 
yarn and cotton fabrics.” 

A most powerful speech was made on the occasion by Mr. 
Pugh, who appealed in forcible language to the Members of the 
Executive Council and the additional official Members of the 
Legislative Council to vote according to the dictates of their 
conscience, a view of their duty in support of which he quoted 
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the memorable words used on a much less important occasion, 
in 1855, by Sir Barnes Peacock and Sir James Colville. 

“ But could any one suppose for a moment,” said the former, 
“that Parliament intended to empower the Honourable Court 
of Directors to direct a Judge of any of their Courts in this 
country. as to how he should decide a particular case. Most 
assuredly not ; and if the Honourable Court could not direct a 
Judge as to how he should decide, it appeared to him that they 
could not dictate to the Legislative Council as to what laws it 
should pass. He had always understood, and he still held 
that the office of a Member of Council was a high and_ honour- 
able one; but if he believed that the constitution of this 
Council was such, that its members were bound to legislate in 
any manner that either the Board of Control or the Honour- 
able Court of Directors might order, he should say that, instead 
of its being a high and honourable office, it was one which no 
man, who hada regard for his own honour and independence, 
could consent to hold ; for his own part he would state freely, 
without hesitation, that he would rather resign his office than 
hold it on such atenure. . . . He believed that the trust 
and duty committed to every member of the Legislative Council 
was to act according to his own judgment and conscience.” 

And Sir James Colville said :— 

“ He could not suppose that the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors really meant to hold that the Imperial Parliament, when it 
first conferred on the Governor-General in Council the Legis- 
lative power given by the Charter Act, and still less when it 
enlarged the Council, as it had done ata recent period. . . 
intended to constitute, not a legislature properly so called, not 
a body of men who were bound to exercise their own judgment, 
according to their own consciences in the framing of laws, but 
an assembly which might, under certain circumstances, be called 
upon to act as the mere instrument of the will of another body, 
like the Parliament of Paris under the old regime, the members 
of which, when the King held what was termed a bed of justice, 
were compellable to register as law the royal edicts, however 
repugnant such edicts might be to their reasons and their con- 
sciences,” 

The Bill, as amended by the Select Committee to which it 
was referred, came before the Council on the roth instant, when 
an amendment to the motion that the Bill be taken into con- 
sideration was moved by Mr. Playfair, to the effect that it be 
recommitted to the Select Committee. The amendment was 
supported by Sir Griffith Evans and all the non-official mem- 
bers, but was defeated by I1 votes to 7, the President not 
voting, and the official members voting solid for the passing of 
the Bill, though most of them, more or less, distinctly stated 
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that, political considerations apart, they were opposed to the 
principle of the exclusion. 

His Excellency, the Viceroy, concluded a sympathetic speech, 
in which he expressed much regret that the first important 
measure that had come before the Council since he had had 
the honour of presiding over it, had given rise to so much 
dissatisfaction, by an assurance that the views entertained in this 
country had been communicated to the Secretary of State and 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s Government, and that if, 
after an interval sufficient to judge of the position as affected 
by the Tariff Act, the course of exchange and other circum- 
stances, there was no improvement, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to receive a further representation on 
the subject. 

Mr. Gladstone’s resignation, which was accepted by the 
Queen on the 2nd instant, is based on the state of his health, 
and especially on his failing hearing and eyesight ; and there 
can be no doubt that this cause would have long since justified 
his retirement from public life. But there is reason to believe 
that, during the last few weeks of his tenure of office, grave 
dissensions had arisen in the Cabinet, and it is not improbable 
that these may have hastened his retirement. The wisest man 
would hesitate to predict whether the event is more likely to 
influence the course of English politics for good or for evil. 
At one time it was very generally believed that it would result 
in the ascendancy of moderate counsels, and not improbably, 
in the reconciliation of the Liberal Unionists. But these hopes 
have been largely dissipated by Lord Rosebery’s speech at the 
meeting of the Liberal Party, in which he declared his absolute 
adherence to Home Rule, and his determination to carry on 
the campaign against the Lords by every constitutional means 
at his command. 

The Foreign Secretaryship, rendered vacant by Lord Rose- 
bery’s acceptance of the Premiership, has been given to Lord 
Kimberly, who is succeeded at the India Office by Mr. Hartley 
Fowler, with Lord Reay as Under-Secretary, 

One of the latest acts of Lord Lansdowne’s administration 
was the submission to the Secretary of State of a despatch on 
the simultaneous examinations question, in which it is under- 
stood that they pronounce strongly against the proposal, on 
the ground that not only is the scheme beset with insuperable 
practical difficulties, but, even if it were technically practicable, 
it would be open to the gravest objections. 

Among the minor events of the quarter, was a mysterious 
shooting case at a village near Fultah, in the Diamond 
Harbour Sub-division, which resulted in the committal of 
Dr, Pearse, to the High Court Sessions on a_ charge of 
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culpible homicide. Dr. Pearse, and two other officers, appear 
to have gone out from the Fort at Diamond Harbour ona 
shooting excursion. In the course of their wanderings they 
contrived to get into a native village, where, owing to some 
misapprehension as to their intentions, they were attacked by 
a body of the villagers armed with sticks and daos. Dr. 
Pearse, being, as is alleged, hard pressed, fired in self-defence, 
but aimed at the ground. The dead bady of a villager was sub- 
sequently produced, who was said to have been killed by the 
shot from his gun, and the medical evidence went to show that 
his death was the result of shot wounds. The _ evidence, 
however, by which it was sought to connect the man’s death 
with Dr, Pearse’s act completely broke down, and it:was proved 
by expert testimony that, in the position in which he was 
shown to have been when Dr. Pearse fired, his wounds could not 
have been caused in the way alleged. The case was dismissed 
by the Subordinate Magistrate, who first investigated it on the 
spot ; but subsequently a fresh enquiry was held by the Magis- 
trate of the District, acting under instructions from the Local 
Government, and the result, was the committal of Dr. Pearse, 
as already stated. When, however, the case came on for trial 
before the High Court, the counsel for the Crown entered a 
nolle prosegut, on the ground of his inability to produce any satis- 
factory evidence, and the Court, accepting this as an acquittal, 
discharged the accused. 

The action of the Magistrate in committing, without przmd 
facie evidence, has been severely criticised ; and the case is 
cited, not without justice, as furnishing a striking illustration 
of the mischief of interference, on the part of the Executive, 
with the discretion of a subordinate in the exercise of his 
judicial functions. 

The period under review has not been without its little war. 
In consequence of an attack made by the Abors on one of our 
military police patrols. on the 27th November last, a small ex- 
pedition, under Captain Maxwell, was sent against the tribe 
early in January. Unfortunately, the: operations have proved 
to a large extent abortive ; for, though a number of the enemy’s 
elaborately constructed stockades have been captured and 
destroyed, and several impcrtant villages and much good food 
burnt, the force has been compelled, by want of supplies, to re- 
turn without reaching their principal stronghold. The opera- 
tions have been attended by very little loss on our side except 
on a single occasion, when a Goorkha Guard of fifteen men, con- 
veying stores, were treacherously attacked by some of the Abors 
who were employed to carry them, and all, except one man, were 
cut down. Though the expedition was forced upon us at the 
last, there is some reason to think that, with only moderate tact, 
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the state of relations with the Abors, which led to it, might have 


been avoided. 
The obituary of the quarter includes the name of Mr. David 


Cowie, formerly senior partner in the old and well-known firm 
of Colvin, Cowie and Co., who died at his residence in Calcutta, 


on the 20th February. 


12th March, 18094. 
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Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency 
Jor 1892-93. 
DECLINE in the attendance at colleges is regarded as 
A merely temporary. Statistics prove increasing consoli- 
dation, and the registration of private institutions continues to 
extend, 

A certain portion of the advance denoted is ascribed to 
improved registration of private schools but, even allowing for 
this, the progress which some of the districts have made is 
pronounced astonishing. And yet the condition of education 
remains particularly unsatisfactory in Vizagapatam and ina 
large area extending over the centre of the Presidency. In 
Cuddapah, Kurnool and Anantapur, Upper Secondary in- 
struction can hardly be said to exist at all even now, and Lower 
Secondary education in these districts is in a not much better 

light. 
. The growth in the number of departmental institutions 
during the last four years is noticeable. It is attributed to the 
assumption of management of schools for girls and training 
institutions and to the establishment of numerous schools in 
backward localities. The increase in the case of private in- 
titutions must be largely apparent only. The development of 
ara schools is checked by want of funds on the part of the 

tate, 

It is noticed how large a proportion of the pupils are the 
children of officials ; the proportion is however declining—a 
proof that the example set by officials has not been lost. 

The number of pupils learning English was the largest on 
record, viz., 100,461 boys and 9,001 girls. 

Dr. Duncan’s fear that the study of Sanskrit is becoming less 
popular is held by the Secretariat to be ungrounded. The num- 
ber of pupils reading English does not advance quite so fast as 
was expected ; a growth of less than $0 per cent. in ten years 
can hardly be regarded as very rapid. In the course of five years 
there has been a considerable advance under Telugu, Uriya and 
Hindustani. The fact that the number of pupils reading Uriya 
has been increasing at a rate exceeding II per cent. per annum 
is accentuated ; indeed from paragraph 12 of the report it 
would appear that education is more extended among them 
than among any of the vernacular-speaking races—an unex- 
pected fact. The progress of Hindustani is very marked but it 
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is probably in great part the result of an improvement in the 
registration of private Muhammadan schools, to which cause 
also must, no doubt, be attributed the extraordinary increase 
which has taken place in the number studying Arabic, Only 
130 boys were learning Tulu ; it is presumed that the medium 
of instruction in the case of Tulu-speaking boys is generally 
Canarese. 

On the whole nearly 78 per cent. of the boys of school-going 
age in municipal areas were at school and in eleven cases the 
‘proportion exceeded 90 per cent., rising as high as §22'7 per 
cent. in the case of Ongole. The general proportion is not 
unsatisfactory even allowing for the resort to town schools of 
boys from rural tracts, but in a few eases, such as Anakdpalle, 
Cocanada, Bezwada, Gudiydttam, Salem, Periyakulam and 
Cannanore, the figures are not so high as they should be. 

There was a large increase in the outlay upon edugation 
during 1892-93. 

In spite of the growth of expenditure the average cost of each 
pupil in public institutions continues to decline and in 1894-93 
was below g rupees. The proportion of the outlay which was 
devoted to objects of indirect expenditure was moderate, a 
sharp fall having taken place when compared with 1891-92 in 
consequence of a diminished outlay on buildings and miscellar 
neous matters such as furniture grants, The direct expendi- 
ture amounted to Rs. 49.89,577. 

A noticeable feature about it is the eontinueus decline in the 
proportion of the outlay which goes to Secondary education, 
This is, however, purely relative and consequent upon the more 
rapid expansion of Primary than Secondary instruction. The 
actual outlay upon Secondary education was larger by nearly 
Rs. 65,0c0 than in 1891-92. 

The fee receipts which amounted to more than 16¥% lakhg 
covered nearly one-third of the expenditure. The revenue from 
fees was relatively highest in the case of Secondary education 
where it reached 39°4, per cent. of the expenditure ; in the gas¢ 
of Primary education the percentage was 33'7 and, in that of 
University education, it was 31°4 while in spegial schools only 
5'2 per cent. of the cost was defrayed from this soyrce, Under 
every head there was a decline, as compared with 1891-92, of the 
proportionate expenditure met from fees, and in the case of 
Secondary education the fee-receipts actually fell off. On the | 
whole, however, the revenue from this source increased during, 
the year by nearly halfa lakh, This, says Mr, Price, is some- 
what surprising, and the fact seems to imply that the require- 
ments of recognition and aid have been so stringently enforced, 
that managers have been unable to make wholesale remissions 
and reductions of fees. The apprehensions felt in some quar-. 
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ters that the new school-fee notification would result in an un- 
healthy competition involving sacrifice of efficiency for the 
purpose ofattracting pupils by low rates of fees has thus proved 
unfounded, as Government anticipated that it would. On the 
whole the growth of the revenue from fees may be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory, for it is steady if somewhat slow. Omitting 
from consideration institutions under departmental manage- 
ment, where fee-receipts naturally show little tendency to rise, 
the income from fees has advanced by 61'5 per cent. in nine years, 
and this represents a growth not much inferior to that which 
has taken place in the number of pupils during the same period, 

The outlay in grants-in-aid again declined ; but in each of the 
last three years the expenditure under this head has exceeded 
9% lakhs and, in 1892-93, more than 63 per cent. of the expen- 
diture was borne by Provincial funds. The revised estimate 
for result grants payable from Provincial funds amounted to 
Rs. 2,13.000 and the actuals did not fall very far short of this 
figure but, as the actuals included nearly half a lakh due for 
1891-92, the grants remaining unpaid at the end of the year 
amounted to Rs. 43,844, or about 20 per cent. of the total earn- 
ings. A large and unsatisfactory lapse. 

More than half the payments under result grants went in the 
form of merit grants. In thecase of boys half the outlay from 
Provincial funds appeared against the fourth standard, repre- 
senting the charges for Upper Primary instruction in Local 
Fund Circles and for female education, In the case of girls 
the first standard drew the largest sum. 

The great increase which took place in the total number of 
University examinees in 1892-93 was mainly nominal, being the 
result of the division of the B. A. degree examination into 
three parts. To this cause about three-quarters of the apparent 
increase may be assigned. The figures relating to the L.M. 
and S. and the L.T. examinations are hopeful ; otherwise there 
is not much sign of growth in the University examinations. 
It was anticipated that recent changes in regard to entrance 
into the public service would have a most stimulating effect 
upon the Arts examinations, but the results are less noticeable 
than was expected. The rapid rise during the last three years 
in the percentage of passes may be due, as the Director assumes, 
to an improvement in the quality of the candidates, and it is 
highly probable that this is the cause in the case of the B. L. 
examination, but in other cases it may merely denote a de- 
terioration in the standard required. The exceedingly high 
proportion of success in the case of the B. A. Degree examina- 
tion is no doubt to be ascribed to the recent change in the 
scheme of the examination, which enables candidates to count 
separately passes in each of the three divisions, 7 
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On the whole these figures are not unsatisfactory. The 
great fall in attendance at Arts colleges in 1892-93 is a result 
of revision of the scheme of the Matriculation examination. 
The effects of this fall will be seriously felt for some years, but 
of itself it is not a matter for regret. Excluding the year 
under review, there has been a steady, though slight, improve- 
ment in the attendance at Arts colleges and a rise in the per- 
centage of students in the B. A. classes, Professional colleges 
show gratifying signs of growth. In 1887-88 there were 5 of 
._ these institutions with 409 students on the rolls ; in 1892-93 
the numbers had risen to 6 and 759 respectively. 

The comparative success of Native Christians at the Upper 
Secondary examinations is attributed to the high quality of 
the education imparted in institutions managed by missions. 

The effect of the recent raising of the standard of qualifica- 
tions required of candidates for certain of the Special Tests is 
seen in the large increase in the strength of Upper Secondary 
departments which has taken place during the last few years, 
The figures are promising, although allowance must be made 
for the opening of another form in Upper Secondary depart- 
ments under the revised educational rules, The fifth form is 
still a little weak ; but the fourth contained 3,754 pupils on the 
31st March last. As the Government has resolved to restore 
the Matriculation examination to the position of a service test, 
a further extension of Upper Secondary education may be 
anticipated with some confidence. 

The Lower Secondary examination has proved more popular 
than was expected and in 1892-93 there were a large number of 
candidates. To a limited extent this examination has taken 
the place of the Middle School €xamination. 

Corresponding with the abolition of the Middle School ex- 
amination, there was a fall in the attendance of boys in Lower 
Secondary departments. The statistics suggest that the state 
of Lower Secondary schools is generally unsatisfactory for they 
show that, out of 226 English institutions, only 82, and out of 
234 Vernacular institutions only 24, have fully complied with 
the requirements of the department in regard to recognition. 

Apropos of Primary education, we are told that, taking the 
population of school-going age at 15 per cent. of the total, it is 
found that in four districts (Anantapur, Nellore, Salem and 
Vizagapatam) less than 15 per cent. of the boys of school- -going 
age were under instruction, and the backwardness of Salem is 
referred to as somewhat remarkable. 

The statistics relating to the examinations for Tetithiers 
Certificates are branded as being of a most unsatisfactory 
nature, Only three candidates obtained First-class Trained 
Teachers’ certificates during the year, and these were of the 
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Lower Secondary and Primary grades. In the Written Ex. 
amination 347 per cent. of the trained candidates and 4o1 
per cent. of the untrained candidates were successful. Again, 
in the Practical Test 72°3 per cent. of the untrained teachers 
passed, while in the case of trained men the percentage was 
only 53°4, and of the 119 untrained candidates for the Practical 
Test 37 obtained first-class certificates—a figure which con- 
trasts in a marked manner with the 3 first-class certificates 
gained by 217 trained men. 

The progress made by Training Schools for Mistresses during 
the year under review, and the results of examinations for 
Mistresses’ certificates are said to have been satisfactory. 
Nearly 84 per cent. of the women under training were Chris- 
tians, and 41 per cent. were the daughters of officials. It is 
stated that 98 young women who were trained during the three 
years ending with 1891-92, remain unprovided for. Considering 
the demand supposed to exist for trained female teachers the 
fact is surprising. 

There was a sudden increase in the strength of Schools of 
Music during 1892-93. 

Schools of Industry are held to show signs of real progress, 
and it is satisfactory to observe that nearly 24 per cent. of the 
pupils were Muhummadans, It is well said that the importance 
of practical, well-equipped industrial institutions is great, but 
that the utility of maintaining, in schools designed for other 
purposes, weak classes which receive a rudimentary knowledge 
of some industry under the tuition of teachers of low pro- 
fessional qualifications, and to the detriment of general educa- 
tion, is more than questionable. 

The education of girls, though still on a small scale, conti- 
nues to progress in a hopeful manner, but the advance made 
in the year under review was much less than in the preceding 
three years, | 

Upper and Lower Secondary education is almost confined to 
girls professing the Christian religion. The figures relating to 
Upper Primary instruction are disappointing ; the number of 
pupils in this stage receives but a small increment annually, 
and the ratio to the number in the Lower Primary stage de- 
clines continuously. Of the girls receiving Lower Primary in- 
struction, no fewer than 23,966 were unable to read printed 
books. In six districts less than 2 per cent. of the girls of 
school-going age were at school ; South Arcot and Madura 
are, all things considered, most backward in this respect, 

During the four years ending 1892-93 the advance in the 
number of girls who qualified according to the Infant standard 
was not so large as the advance in the four years ending 1891- 
92, and in the four years ending 1891-92 the advance in 
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the number who qualified according to the Fourth standard, was 
not so large as the advance in the four years ending 1890-91. 
In all other cases a striking improvement took place, 

There were 70,488 Muhammadan pupils in public institutions 
in 1892-93, against 67,417 in the previous year, and 24,618 
Panchamas (Paraiyas and kindred classes) against 21,782. In 
South Canara and Nellore less than 30 per cent. of the male 
Muthammadan population of school-going age was under in- 
truction ; the large Muhammadan population of Kurnool and 
Cuddapah also is exceedingly backward educationally. The 
attendance at Mapilla schools declined. Of the 27,824 pupils 
in this class of schools only 36 were learning English. Con- 
cessions recently granted by Government will, it is hoped, tend 
to elevate the educational condition of the Panchamas. Im- 
provement must necessarily be slow in the case of this class, 
however, for lack of funds renders it impossible to take in hand 
measures as extensive as could be desired. It is noteworthy 
that there were 1,437 schools mainly or solely designed for 
Panchamas in existence in 1892-93 ; the Government was not 
aware before that so large a number of special institutions had 
been established for the benefit of this class. On the whole 
5't per cent. of the male Panchama population of school-going 
age was under instruction in the year under review ; in the case 
of girls the proportion was only 08 per cent. In Madras and 
the Nilgiris the arrangements for the instruction of this class 
are on a comparatively ample scale. In Tinnevelly and South 
Canara also something appreciable has been done. The most 
unsatisfactory districts in this respect are Anantapur, Vizaga- 
patam, Kurnool, Nellore, South Arcot, Salem and Tanjore ; in 
the first-named district there was nota single Primary school 
for Panchamas. Education makes very slow progress in the 
Agency tracts. 

Night schools are advancing rapidly in number and strength. 
In 1885-86 there were only 312 of these institutions with 6,972 
pupils on the rolls ; in 1892-93 the figures had risen to 934 and 
16,649 respectively. Thus in 7 years, night schools have in- 
creased by 199 per cent. in numbers and by 139 per cent. in 
strength and it is obvious that they supply a real want. The 
Board night schools in Salem, Tanjore and South Canara had 
disappeared in the year under review ; but two were opened in 
Bellary. There are Board night schools in six districts only, 
and nearly half of them are situated in Godavari. In Malabar 
and South Canara the system is hardly existent as yet. 





Report on Police Administration in the Punjab for the year 1892. 


TATISTICS are no safer guides to facts in the Punjab than 
S in other provinces ; with the result, says the Lieutenant- 
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Governor, in his Resolution on the Inspector-General’s Report 
on the administration of the Police during the year 1892, that it 
is impossible to make any safe comparison between one year 
and another or between one district and another, and that the 
tabular statements given in the first four paragraphs of the 
Report may well be passed over, as the Inspector-General 
has passed them over, almost without comment. 

His Honor observes that, though the report notices the fact 
that the ratio of the cases in which the Police declined to take 
action to the total number of cases reported to the Police has 
fallen from 613 per cent. in 1891 to 4°05 per cent. in 1892, it 
says nothing about the somewhat remarkable circumstance 
that the fall is almost altogether in the Eastern Circle, in which, 
while the total number of cases reported tothe Police was 
33,430in 1892, as against 34,711, in 1891, the number of cases in 
which the Police declined to take action has fallen from 2,045 
to 852. It also passes over without notice the extraordinary 
variations in the percentage from one district to another, and in 
the same district from year to year. 

The want of proper supervision over the investigations con- 
ducted by inferior Police Officers is a matter to which Mr, 
Steedman, the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshiarpur, drew at- 
tention last year. The subject is brought up again this year 
by Mr. Bruce, the Commissioner of the Derajat, and Mr, 
Fanshawe, the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, and _ their 
observations are pronounced deserving of attention. Whether 
Mr. Fanshawe is right (which the Deputy Inspector-General 
doubts) in thinking that the proper remedy is to insist on the 
District Superintendent of Police keeping an English note of 
his proceedings in each investigation is a question which would 
probably have to be answered differently in the case of different 
District Superintendents. His Honor observes that it is stated 
that Mr. Close keeps such a note; to him it seems scarcely com- 
prehensible how any ordinary man_ with a number of investi- 
gations on hand, some of them extending over weeks, could keep 
any real control over them all without doiug so; but the point is 
one which should be left to each Deputy Commissioner to decide 
for himself. Zhe Deputy Commesstoner is responsible for seeing 
that the Police work of hts district ts properly done. (The italics 
are ours.) If he finds that the District Superintendent is really 
keen on his work, and exercises such a control over the investi- 
gations as to ensure their being properly made, and to prevent 
his subordinates concocting evidence and spoiling cases, the 
Deputy Commissioner would probably do best in leaving him 
to his own methods of working. Otherwise it will be for the 
Deputy Commissioner to issue such instructions as he thinks 
best adapted to get the work well done, 
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The following remarks made by Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, 
Deputy Commissioner of Jullundur, in his Criminal Justice 
Administration Report for the year 1892, seem to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to indicate a field on which the departmental 
Deputy Inspectors-General might be usefully employed :— 


On the principle adopted with such success in regard to trades and industries, 
of selecting one subject every year and writing a monograph on it, I would 
suggest that each year one subject be taken up as a speciality out of the 
Criminal Report, such as offences against the person or against property, 
fines, the treatment of witnesses, procedure, &c., &c., and a number of 
questions set for report and a monograph be written on it by a select- 
ed officer, so that in a few years each of the most important subjects 
would have been dealt with thoroughly and all the facts regarding it threshed 
out : we should then have something reliable and satisfactory to go upon. All 
sorts of evils would then be brought to light, and great divergences of practice 
would be discovered. An immense amount of good would be done to the 
administration by a searching enquiry into each subject in succession. At pre- 
sent, as in the old days of trade and industry reports, no one subject is satis- 
factorily dealt with, but a lot of inaccurate statistics are served up year after 
year, facts are not properly digested, and a number of ingenious but often con- 
flicting and valueless opinions are given because under the present system 
sufficient time and attention cannot be given to them. 

The number of murder cases in the Peshawar District rose 
during the year of report from 52 to 70, a figure, however; 
which is still far below those of the years 1885, 1886 and 1887. 
It is remarkable that the number of murders and attempts to 
murder taken together has, during the last four years, varied 
only between 79 and 85 ; in other words, that the number of 
cases in which an attempt is made to commit murder is pretty 
constant, while the number in which the attempt succeeds varies 
within wider limits. More than half the murders in the 
Peshawar District in 1892 were committed on account of wo- 
men. The proportion of the murderers hanged or transported 
for life was, as usual, very small, there having been a large num- 
be rtried by jirga, and a large number who absconded across the 
border. 

The variations shown for some districts in the Report in the 
number of bad characters ordered to furnish security from one 
year to another are very striking, but they are easily accounted 
for by the circumstance that, except in very rare cases where 
some one applies to have another put on security, the initiative 
in such proceedings rests entirely with the Magistrate of the 
district and the superior Police Officers. The matter may be 
allowed to rest for several years till a new District Magistrate, 
or District Superintendent of Police, who is strongly impressed 
with its importance, arrives. Then it is taken up systemati- 
cally, and the result is that during the first year a large num- 
ber of bad characters are placed on security. The worst char- 
acters having been thus disposed of, there is naturally a large 
diminution in the number dealt with in the next year, and so 


the matter proceeds. It is much to be regretted that the action 
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of our officers in this particular is not more uniform, and efforts 
should be made to render it more so; but at the same time 
it is not to be inferred that because the number of cases under 
this heading suddenly increases in one year, or as suddenly 
diminishes in the next, the officers then in charge of the 
district have been doing anything but what is called for under 
the circumstances, It is impossible to doubt that a judicious 
use of the powers conferred by the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in regard tothis matter has an important effect in reducing 
crime. On this point there is a general concensus of opinion ; 
but it cannot too often be repeated that a proper system of 
working and the closest supervision from the District Magis- 
trate is needed to prevent these powers becoming an instrus 
ment of injustice and oppression, and there seems still to be 
some difference of opinion as to whether the practice adopted 
in some districts of sending a Judicial Officer out into the 
villages to take up the cases on the spot is a goodone, The 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi stigmatises this system as 
‘* badmash hunting,” and says that to entrust the working of. it 
“to a Native rst Class Magistrate, if an average man,” as ap- 
pears to have been done in Sialkot, “ entails many wrong con- 
victions.” But the point is not one to be disposed of by a 
dyslogistic epithet, nor can the Lieutenant-Governor admit 
that a Native officer is in any special way unfit to be entrusted 
with work of this description in the performance of which an 
intimate knowledge of the people is one of the most important 
qualifications, 

His Honor finds that it is stated by Mr. Thorburn that in 
Rawalpindi, “ out of 396 bad livelihood cases, 294 persons were 
placed under security, and of these 275 were imprisoned in de- 
fault,” from which Mr. Thorburn concludes that in that district 
“the security section is worked with a view to lock up pro- 
fessional badmashes rather than merely to secure them, leaving 
them their liberty.” Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick would wish to 
know for what period the 275 persons referred to were impri- 
soned. If they failed altogether to find security and were im- 
prisoned for the whole period for which security was demanded 
of them, the matter clearly requires careful looking into. If, 
on the other hand, the great majority of them were imprisoned 
only for the brief period requisite for them to produce the secu- 
rity, the matter would stand on a very different footing. Mr. 
Thorburn’s inference that, because in the Sialkot District 727 
out of 806 of these cases were prosecuted successfully, it is pretty 
clear that “a large percentage of the men so convicted were 
innocent,” is one which His Honor cannot accept. When we 
find a large proportion of prosecutions breaking down, we usu- 
ally condemn our Executive Officers for instituting false cases, 
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and if, when we find a large proportion succeeding, we must 
condemn our Judicial Officers for wrongly convicting, the 
dilemma would be a somewhat awkward one. It may be add- 
ed that, with an appeal lying to a District Magistrate of Major 
Montgomery’s reputation, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick is not dis- 

ed to believe that any large number of innocent persons 
have been called upon to give security in Sialkot. The large 
number of persons, 1,355, who were called upon to give security 
in the Kohat District, with a total population of only 190,514, 
undoubtedly gives ground for some apprehension that the sys- 
tem may have been too severely worked there. 

In paragraph 22 of the Report it is stated that an attempt is 
being made to induce the Tagus, who have left their homes, to 
return to their villages. This is held to be a move in the right 
direction. The proportion of the members of criminal tribes in 
the Karnal District, both Biluchis and Tagus, who are absent 
from their homes is comparatively very large,and seems to be 
unaffected by the number of prosecutions for absence without 
leave. Out of 63 convictions among the Tagus, no less than 
59 were for absence without leave, and this out of a total 
number of 295 names on the register. As remarked by Mr. 
Gladstone, in order to ensure a proper control over criminal 
tribes, the co-operation both of neighbouring districts and of 
the adjoining Native States is required. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the whole subject of Police arrangements between 
our districts and the Phulkian and other Native States adjoin- 
ing them, has been lately taken up, and is in train for a satisc- 
fatory settlement. 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick is sorry to notice an increase all 
round in the percentage of resignations of the men of the Police 
force, but thinks this is perhaps only to be expected as a result 
of the rise of wages in other employments, and the general im- 
provement of the country. 

His Honor believes that the Phillour School is doing good 
work, and as an incidental advantage of its upkeep it may be 
mentioned, that it provides a Police reserve from which 200 
men fully equipped could be turned out under a European 
officer on the shortest notice, and could be sent by railway to 
any part of the Province. where their services might be needed. 

The business referred to under the heading of “ traffic in 
women” is declared to be for the most part that simply of an 
extremely disreputable matrimonial agency ; but as those who 
conduct it at times practise frauds of various kinds, and as 
they do sometime have dealings with girls under age, it requires 
careful watching, 
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Report on Public Instruction in the Punjab and its Dependencies 
Jor the year 1892-93. 


HERE were in 1892-93, 9,244 school and colleges in the 
Province, or 164 less than in the previous year. The 
decrease is confined to private institutions, the figures regard- 
ing which are of a somewhat untrustworthy character. The 
number of scholars was 251,099, as compared with 269,277 in 
1891-92. The falling-off took place in the private institutions 
and in the Lower Primary Departments of the Primary and 
Middle Schools, and is attributed chiefly to the unhealthiness of 
the year. In calculating the number of persons who receive a 
secular education of even the humblest type, the 49,101 scholars 
attending 4,290 schools “ for elementary religious instruction by 
rote” may be excluded, as the matter committed to memory is 
presumably, as a rule, in a language little, if at all, understood 
by the pupil. In round numbers therefore, 200,000 persons out 
of a total population of 21,000,000 souls are being educated toa 
greater or less extent, and of these three-fourths obtain instruc- 
tion in “ public institutions,” z. é, in schools or colleges which 
follow the courses of study prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment or the University, and are inspected by the Department or 
present pupils at the public examinations. Omitting the scholars 
in “ rote ” schools, one child in fifteen ofa school-going age 
attends school. The proportion among boys may be put at one 
in eight, for not one girl in 100 receives any education. The 
figure given by the Director, in the 139th paragraph of his 
Report, is 1°6 per cent., but this includes girls taught in “ rote” 
schools, who make up nearly one-half of the total. It appears 
from paragraph 166 that among Muhammadans 5} per cent., 
among Hindus 10}, and among Sikhs 12 per cent, of the boys 
of school-going age atterd public schools. 

The expenditure on education wasa little over 28 lakhs of 
rupees, or Rs. 1,37,000 more than in 1891-92. The sources 
from which the funds were derived are shown below :— 

1891-92. 1892-93. 
Imperial Revenues na eee 5 5 
Provincial Revenues ... —_ ese 2 33 
Local (District and Municipal) Funds ... —— 334 
Fees es Sais ee 18 
Other sources (subscriptions and emoluments) a 10 

In the case of Municipalities, not only has their proportionate 
share of the total expenditure declined, but their disburse- 
ments for educational purposes have also fallen off by over 
Rs. 8.000. His Honor has recently instructed the Director to 
take up, from time to time, the cases of particular Municipa- 
lities, where the expenditure on education is markedly low and 
propose the transfer of the charge for grants-in-aid to schools 
within their boundaries from Provincial to Municipal Funds. 


One or two Municipalities actually make a profit on their 
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schools, the income from Government grants and fees exceed- 
ing the gross expenditure. Mr. Sime, in paragraph 24 of the 
Report, notices that District Boards are expected to spend not 
less than 25 per cent. of their income on education. But this. 


obligation only arises “ whenever it (the Board) is required by | 


Government to do so,” 
_ What the Director says of the management, or so-called 
management, of schools by District Boards comes to this, that, 
where. the Deputy Commissioner attempts to square theory with 
practice and to make the District Board really responsible for 
the management of the schools, the result, as a rule, is failure ; 
where he manages the schools himself under’ the shield of 
the Board, things run smoothly and satisfactorily. There are, 
however, said to be some exceptional cases in which the Boards 
do the work satisfactorily, 

In not a few instances praiseworthy efforts have been made 
by private individuals, or religious and charitable societies, to 
open schools, A noteworthy instance is the opening of a new 
Arts College in connection with the Muhammadan school in 
Lahore managed by the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Isl4m ; and the 
starting of a Hindu-Mahomedan school at Umballa, with every 
prospect of success, is matter for congratulation, especially 
in these days, when so much is heard of religious differences. 
The number of private schools applying to be examined for 
grants, is increasing year by year, 

The number of students who presented themselves at Uni- 
versity Arts Examinations was somewhat larger than in 
1891-92. As last year, 41 per cent. of the candidates for the 
B. A. degree were successful, while 7 out of 12 candidates were 
successiul in the M. A. test as compared with 2 out of 6 in 
1891-92. The Government and Mission Colleges at Lahore, 
and St. Stephen’s College at Delhi, continue to do excellent 
work in the cause of higher education, and the minor colleges, 
which only teach up to the intermediate standard, have also 
done well. In the examinations for Oriental titles nearly two- 
thirds of the candidates failed. Education in the Oriental 
College is almost entirely of an eleemosynary character. Half 
of the students in the College Department are in the enjoy- 
ment of scholarships, and 122 students contribute only Rs. 492 
in fees, out of a total expenditure of Rs. 28,452. The experi- 
ment of providing an advanced education through the medium 
of the Oriental languages has proved very costly. The idea 


was a fascinating one, but it has hardly been a success in 


practice, and, as Mr, Sime remarks in the 73rd paragraph of 
his Report, the question must come up for discussion whether 
matters can be continued on their present footing. 

The number of candidates in the Law and Medical Exami- 
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nations has increased. The proportion of failures in the junior 
examinations in the Assistant Surgeon class was very lafge. 
The Medical College continues to attract students from the 
North-Western Provinces, and the number of free students is 
now 93 as compared with 79 in 1891-92. The total number of 
students under instruction was from 322 to 397. 

Para. 7 of the Lieutenant-Governor’s review of the report 
reads:—The fact stated at the end of paragraph 50 of the 
Report, that on an average one out of every four students in the 
Colleges holds a scholarship, shows the encouragement given 
to higher education in this Province. Is it encouragement— 
or prostitution ? 

School Education.—Secondary Schools.—While the total num- 
ber of children taught in public institutions declined, the 
number taking advantage of a cheap secondary education in- 
creased slightly, and over Io per cent. of the scholars now pass 
beyond the primary stage. Anglo-Vernacular schools are said 
to be yearly becoming more popular because training in them 
is the likeliest road by which to reach the goal of Government 
service, Of 12 new Middle Schools started during the year 
11 are Anglo-Vernacular, and English is now taught in over 
half of the Middle Schools of the Province. Scarcely any 
candidates now go up for the Entrance Examination from 
Vernacular Schools, and double as many candidates appeared 
in the Middle School Examination from Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools as from Vernacular Schools. The Vernacular were far 
more successful than the Anglo-Vernacular candidates, who in 
the important Lahore Circle are said to have been handicapped 
by the setting up by certain Examiners of too high a standard 
in English. The number of students appearing in the Entrance 
Examination and the percentage of passes both show a con- 
siderable increase. The bo:rding-house arrangements in con- 
nection with Middle Schools are being extended and improved, 
and, as Mr. Sime observes, the boarding- houses are becoming 
an important factor in the Punjab Educational system. 

The number of scholars attending Primary Schools declined 
owing to the sickliness of the season. The Special Zamindari 
Schools provided to meet the supposed wants of the Agricul- 
tural classes, and the Gurmukhi classes in Board Schools have 
not been very successful. If it turns out on full trial that, 
as Mr. Sime says, the zamindars undervalue the Zamindari 
Schools because they are only designed to fit their children 
for their hereditary calling, it will, in His Honor’s opinion, be 
matter for regret; but it would be a question whether in that 
event it would be worth while to maintain this particular type 
of school. No doubt, as the Director of Public Instruction 
remarks, we have to consider what is best for the people, but 
if they are not wiliing to accept that, we have no means of 

° ve tshh a 
compelling them to do so, aS RN 
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Malleson’s French in India.* 


TUDENTS of Indian history are for the most part already 
S aware of the value of Col. Malleson’s endeavours to do 
justice to the exertions of the French to found an Indian Em- 
pire during the last century. These labours, indeed, have a 
two-fold interest for British subjects; for they not only show 
the energy and ability against which their predecessors. had to 
contend while founding the British Indian Empire, but they 
further exhibit the sources whence was derived almost all 
the policy by which those founders were inspired. If the 
British Company of those days was able to march from com: 
merce to conquest, it was the French who showed them the 
way ; and the credit which is really due to Clive and Hastings, 
is less deserved by any originality of their conceptions, than by 
the practical sagacity with which they bettered their example. 

The original work which appeared as a series of articles 
in the Calcutta Review, was entirely successful in calling attention 
to the great merits and ambitious designs of the French Chiefs 
in India,—Martin, Dumas, Dupleix and Bussy. Not only 
was this success admitted by the leading English critics, but 
French writers were equally ready to testify to the depth of 
the author’s research and the perfect impartiality which he 
showed in dealing with the exploits of the officers and men on 
both sides. In the Revue des deux Mondes, a famous critic de- 
clared that it would never occur.to a French reader that the 
book was written by a foreigner. 

Col. Malleson’s conclusions are by no means identical with 
those which have been lately recommended by the fine writing 
and perfect information of Sir Alfred Lyall (in Murray’s “ Ex- 
tension Manual” series): but it is a question whether the 
brilliant summing-up of that acute and stimulating thinker 
ought to be accepted without some little qualification. The 
Directors of the British Company were, for the most part, ordi- 
nary London mercantile men, who resolutely withstood tempta- 
tion, and restricted their operations within their appropriate 
sphere. Thus, in 1721, they wrote to their agents in Bengal ;— 
“Remember! We are not fond of much territory, especially 
if it lies at a distance from you, and is not pretty near to the 
waterside—nor indeed of any.” Looking through the old re- 
cords, cited by Bruce and Auber, we find this the prevailing 
tone. It is quite true that Sir Josiah Child had, in the end 








* History of the French in India, 3rd edition, W. H. Allen & Co., Ld. 1893. 
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of the 17th century, urged on his brother a different policy : 
but the result had not been encouraging and it seems to have 
acted as a strong deterrent for long after. Towards the middle 
of the reign of George II., after Fontenoy, and when trouble 
from Pondicherry was seen to be approaching, the Directors 
would hardly consent to spare any funds for purposes of defence. 
Even Fort St. George was in such a weak state that the chief 
naval officer—Commodore Barnett—declared that he could 
not sleep at night “ if there were 500 French soldiers in Pondi- 
cherry.” 

It was Dupleix—aided by the ability and energy of his 
creole wife—who forced on Great Britain an inland movement; 
and the foundation of the Empire was not on the field of 
Plassey, but among the crumbling walls of captured Madras, 
In 1747 the servants of the British Company were cowering 
in Fort St. David, not knowing what a day might bring forth, 
or how long they might retain this, their last foothold, on the 
Coast of the Carnatic. Ten years later the “heaven born” 
General, whom Fortune had improvised out of a counting house 
clerk, was leading his astonished masters from Madras to 
Allahabad. In 1762 the last vestige of Frerich supremacy had 
disappeared from India ; three years later Clive had shown that 
his capacity as administrator and statesman were no less con- 
summate than his abilities as disciplinarian and strategist: and 
the Empire was founded. 

Nevertheless, as Colonel Malleson clearly shows, it was in 
Madras, not in Bengal, that the indispensable preliminaries were 
begun; and the civil achievements of Clive were as much 
due to the bold conceptions of Dupleix and Bussy as his 
military exploits were foreshadowed by the audacious enter- 
prises of Paradis and Esprémesnil. Without hazarding the 
whole assertion that Plassey and Buxar, the treaty with Oudh 
and the grant of the Dzwanz, would never have been without 
the initial example of the French, it may be safely said that 
in all such undertakings they were the original inventors and 
actual precursors. It was Dupleix who, carrying out the ideas 
of his immediate predecessors, turned the gentle races of the 
South into efficient musketeers, imbued with some of the dis- 
cipline and tenacity of Europeans; and who, aided by able 
subordinates, showed how a resolute advance of well-drilled 
columns could disperse a hundred times their number of Asiatic 
troops. It was Bussy who, by practical experiment, demon- 
strated the power of a straightforward and determined diplo- 
macy ; and who proved the weight of a European “ Resident” 
amid the intrigues and tragi-comedies of a Musalman Court. 

It is, indeed, amazing to see how long the British were in 
learning the lesson taught them by their brilliant, if unsuccess. 
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ful, adversaries. It was really not until Warren Hastings was 
made ‘“ Governor-General,” and the Company resolved to 
“ stand forth as Diwan,” that the Empire began any actual exis- 
tence. Their slowly-moving minds were long contented with 
seeking after dividends, with bribes for king-making, and the 
hire of their troops to the best bidder. They were content with 
their possessions, not caring to enquire into the means of acqui- 
sition so long as their “investments” prospered. Even if 
John Company succeeded to the throne of Bengal after 
the battle of Buxar, he did not seem to realise his royalty. 
Professor Seeley, therefore, may be in an extreme when he 
teaches that it was all due to chance; it is at least equally 
wrong to compare the progress of the Anglo-Indians in the 
18th century with the deliberate expansion of the Roman Em- 
pire, as is done by Macaulay. Equally exaggerated appears 
the supposition of a deep laid foundation, deliberately prepared 
for centuries, with the view of establishing a foreign dominion 
in Southern Asia, 

For these reasons one would welcome the publication of a 
less able and interesting work than this, of which the third 
edition is now before us, Had the author used a duller pen 
and written with less authority, it would still be his merit to 
have steered us among shoals and breakers to a haven of 
practical usefulness for all earnest explorers. 

Although the book has no pretensions to complete novelty, 
the present edition bears marks of careful revision. Notice is 
taken of the discoveries of Messrs. Wheeler and Forrest, while 
there is a copious Appendix devoted to the “ Law-Case” un- 
earthed by Sir Walter Morgan, in which there is matter bearing 
on the singular dispute that arose between the French Admiral 
and the Pondicherry Government over the capture of Madras 
in 1746. Dupleix, it may be remembered, was for rooting out 
the agents of the British Company altogether, a policy which 
was hampered—and ultimately frustrated—by delays caused by 
La Bourdonnais, who insisted on admitting Madras to ransom. 
Col. Malleson has always been inclined to think that the 
Admiral was influenced by corrupt motives ; and he now con- 
siders that he has found absolute proof that La Bourdonnais 
received a- present of £40,000 on the occasion. Sir G. Bird- 
wood is disposed to see doubts of which he would give the 
brave sailor all due benefit ; and the evidence must be allowed 
to be both tainted and for the most part hearsay. Without 
venturing on a positive decision, the reader may still find much 
interest in the examination of this historic puzzle. 

What is clear is, that the keen French intellect was the first 
to perceive the conditions under which it was possible to estab- 
lish a European Empire in India, even if the British were able 
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to enter into their labour and reap the harvest which ‘they had 
sown. Sic vos non vobts ! 

It may, indeed, be said that the whole situation is completely 
condensed in the somewhat homely tale of Foote and the 
Frenchman. When the English wit was comparing notes 
with his foreign friend in regard to the difference between the 
neighbour nations—so near and yet so far—the Frenchman 
insisting on the superior intelligence and inventive faculty of 
his countrymen, took up Foote’s lace-ruffle and asked if that 
graceful appendage had not been due to the exercise of those 
qualities ? 

“ True,” replied Foote, “a Frenchman invented lace-ruffles ; 
‘but then, you see, it was an Englishman that added the shirt,” 

It only remains to add that the book has a good map and 
index, but at the same time leaves much to be desired in the 
matter of printing. While nothing is wanting that can be 
fairly expected from the enterprise of the firm by which it has 
been brought out, the book is disfigured by some of the most 
careless coquilles that ever bewildered an unhappy reader, 
Some errors also there are for which one fears that the author 
must share the responsibility. ‘“ Pompadeur” may be a mis- 
print ; but what is to be made of “ Desprémenil?” The par- 
ticle of nobility indeed seems often to puzzle the gallant 
Colonel: thus, while he always gives us“ La Bourdonnais” 
and “Bussy,” we find him invariably writing “ de la Touche,” 
which is unnecessarily awkward. On the other hand, some of 
the native names—like “Innis Khan ”—are plainly borrowed 
from the English writers of the day without inquiry. Mahfuz 
Khan is given as “ Mafauz,” with a deliberate, but quite unsatis- 


factory explanation. 








A King’s Hussar. Being the Military Memoirs for Twenty-five 
years of a Troop-Sergeant-Major of the 14th King’s) 
Hussars. Collected and condensed by Herbert Compton. 
Cassell and Company, Ld., London, Paris, and Melbourne, 


1893. 
MNIVOROUS readers who make it their business to 
overlook the shelves at Mudie’s and kindred circulating 
libraries, the pride of which, is to be posted “ up to date,” 
must be well aware that soldiers are often very able raconteurs 
of moving tales of travel and adventure, and can, some of 
them, indite fancy-free novels with as gliba pen as, at another 
imaginative phase, is exercised on a treatise ve Fire Dis- 
cipline, scientific analysis of modern tactics, or the history of a 
campaign in “ No Man’s Land.” It is no new thing for commis- 
sioned officers of Her Majesty’s armies to win to themselves 
honours in the literary field, over and above those secured in 
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sooner forgotten and forgiven battle arrays. But one does not 
often come across a worthily articulate voice from the ranks, 
that is unadulterated, on the face of it veritable expository 
of barrack room sentiment, and the candid opinion on army 
affairs and their direction, that finds vent in the high life below 
stairs seclusion of Sergeants’ messes, 

Troop Sergeant-Major Mole takes us behind the scenes, and 
exhibits Tommy Atkins in the flesh and the naturalness he hugs 
close to, whether in garrison, campaigning against savage sedi- 
tion-mongers in Ireland, on the march from Hounslow to 
Edinburgh to relieve guard, fighting Boers in South Africa, 
or encompassed by the languid monotony of enforced 
idleness in “ Kalapoosh.” Which is cant for Indian canton- 
ments and canteens. In the memoive pour servir before us 
every masonic secret that may, without offence, be submitted 
to public view is laid bare. The King’s Hussar’s predomin- 
ant merit is his freedom from affectations and any taint of 
priggishness, A genial, kindly-humoured man, not deficient 
in timely sense of humour, is the Sergeant-Major. A man ap- 
propriately fond of horses, and knowledged in the difficult 
craft of horse-flesh. At some date between 1870 A.D, and 1880 
(chronology is not one of his strong points) he was selected as 
one of the two non-commissioned officers despatched by the 
Government of India to Australia, to impress upon breeders 
there the advisability of adopting sensible plans of rearing 
young stock for the Indian remount market. 

What the commission, of which Sergeant Mole was fractional 
part, helped to do for horse market valuations, becomes apparent 
in the following extract from his book :—* In 1874-75 the wretch- 
ed skeletons of beasts that were bundled ashore at Madras, more 
dead than alive, were often sold at ten pounds a piece. In 
1879, the Government price was sixty pounds a horse, and 
there was a large and lucrative private demand which must 
have put many thousands of pounds into the pockets of breeders 
in the colony,” and quickened their praiseworthy impulse 
towards doing their best to meet the demand of a valuable 
market. Soon after his return from Australia, Mr. Mole got 
promotion, became rough riding Sergeant-Major of his regi- 
ment—no sinecure billet. “‘Day after day I began work 
at dawn, and rarely finished riding my last charger till ten 
o'clock. I was at it again by three, and continued busy as 
long as there was any daylight. But it paid me, and it agreed 
with me, for I got into hard condition, and found myself all 
the healthier and happier for the extra work.” I[t follows that 
Mr. Mole can speak ex cathedré, when denouncing the idleness 
enforced on the English garrison in India. “ With the ex- 
ception of the fifty men or so, who were on duty for the day, 
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the others had too much time on their hands, and this, broadly 
speaking, is one of the curses of the soldier’s life in India, 
For five days a week the men had, asa rule, nothing to do 
between ten in the morning and five in the evening, except 
eat, drink, sleep, and roam about at their own free will over 
the country. There was no roll-call, and no restrictions were 
placed on their movements or their dress, unless they were 
going into cantonments, when they had to wear the regimental 
uniform. I think, as a rule, the men got too much to eat, and ate 
too heavily for the climate they lived tn.” (We are responsible 
for the italics): “It was the being waited on by so many sere 
vants, both in stables and barracks, that led to the weary hours 
of forced idleness that spoilt many a smart man. In giving the 
soldier native help in his work, the idea of Government was 
to avoid exposing him tothe sun. To keep within the bar- 
racks during the day was the constant admonition dinned into 
his ears by those in authority over him. This soon had its 
influence on the men, and set them brooding over what they 
thought must be a deadly climate, when so much care was 
taken to confine them indoors. I do not deny that there is 
a great deal to be said against the climate, and in favour of 
the economy of sparing Europeans when native labour is so 
cheap; but in my opinion the theory was carried too far with 
us, and some got nervous, and actually predisposed to the 
alarming ills which it was the intention to ward off. For, what 
with being fed up to the chin, and having nothing to do to digest 
it or work it off, I often fancied the men would have been far 
healthier and hardier with less of the nigger, and more of 
the sun. ” | 

As a refuge from emnuz, many of the men, when the 
regiment was at Bangalore, took to training birds and 
inciting them to talk slang, to butterfly collecting, to cobra 
catching. Profitable shikar this of cobras, for a flayed snake 
skin was always worth a rupee in the bazaar, and the body of 
the derelict, after being parboiled and buried and consumed 
by white ants, left a residuum of skeleton that, when threaded on 
wire, constituted a good price commanding curiosity for embryo 
museums and amateur naturalists. Apropos of the supposi- 
tious superiority of the mungoose to snake poison, Mr. Mole, 
an eye witness of many mortal combats between cobra and 
mungoose, contradicts a vulgar error, and maintains that, when 
the rodent misses his spring and is bitten, he dies in a few 
minutes—though not before he has killed hisenemy. A yarn 
that recalls an Ingoldsby legend to remembrance, reads thus: 
‘“‘ A man who spent most of his time in this pursuit (cobra 
hunting) was taken into hospital one day, complaining of a 
great pain in his right foot. It was examined, and the 
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toe was found to be slightly scratched and very badly inflamed, 
whilst the symptoms were those of snake-bite. But the man 
strenuously denied that he had been bitten, although acknow- 
ledging that he was a cobra hunter. Blood-poisoning set 
in, and he died. As is always the case, his kit was sold b 
auction in his troop, and a young fellow bought his boots, 
In a few days he had to go to hospital, suffering in a similar 
manner. The doctors questioned him closely ; but he dreaded 
snakes too much to even approach them, and had no knowledge 
of even having seen one lately. His right toe, he explained, 
began to hurt him the very day he had first worn the boots 
purchased at the auction of his dead comrade’s effects. He 
died in great agony, and the symptoms confirmed the doctors’ 
suspicions that it was a case of snake-poisoning. The boots 
that both men had worn, were now sent for, and it was dis- 
covered that the fang of a cobra, charged with poison, had 
pierced the toe of one of them before it had broken, and that 
the point protruded inside, and to this was due the death of 
the two men,” Another good yarn of sentry go at a mortuary, 
and a corpse enquiring “Chum, what’s the time?” is told on 
pages, 184—187. One chapter of the ex-Sergeant Major’s 
record, entitled Pallida Mors, is concerned with a visitation 
of cholera, and brings the grim side of Indian cantonment 
life into strong relief : “ Within six months of our arrival 
at Bangalore, our good Colonel, who had done so much for 
us, was suddenly taken ill, and died within a few hours; and, 
although a different cause was assigned, it was the general 
belief that he had been carried off by cholera. I could fill 
pages with the description of the sorrow and gloom—I might 
almost call it the dismay—-caused in the regiment by Colonel 
C’s death.” Loyal to Colonel and-Queen were the King’s Hussars, 
Fenian overtures to disloyalty, while the regiment was quartered 
in Ireland, failed ignominiously. In the first portion of its record 
now under notice, some amusing Irish experiences are detailed. 

The book is replete with experiences, whiles amusing, whiles 
instructive, always set forth with candour ana an engaging con- 
tempt for phylacteries. Its transparent honesty (approval of 
cockfighting and reminiscences of cockpit fights inclusive) 
recommends Mr. Mole’s book to our sympathies as much as 
any of its other qualities. 





Macmillan's Colonial Library. Marion Darche. A Story with- 
out Comment. Compiled by F. Marion Crawford, Author of 
‘Mr, Isaacs, ‘A Roman Singer,’ ‘ Zoroaster,’ ‘A Tale of a 
Lonely Parish” etc. Iondon: Macmillan and Co, and New 
York, 1893. | 

OST novels of the novel American School, inaugurated by 

Mr. Henry James, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, Mr. Sturgis, 
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and lesser lights of their Academy, are too esoterically New. 
World in tone and colour, and therefore too provincial for 
cosmopolitan appreciation. 

Mr. Marion Crawford, staunchly American though he is az 
fond, is not wholly engrossed with his nationality ; he has shown 
that he can, when inducement offers, be a citizen of the world, 
tolerant of conditions of life and society on which the hall mark 
of Boston or Washington approval has not been stamped. His 
cosmopolitanism contributes largely to his artistic strength. It 
has induced in his literary work, great variety of theme, wide 
range of purview. It has furthered the charity that judges men’s 
motives and women’s caprices kindly, and endowed him with 
a faculty for seeing that standards of right and wrong vary 
with latitudes and longitudes, and that it is unreasonable to 
expect identical social mechanisms and orderings all over the 
civilised world. He is always manly, vigorous, high-toned in 
his ideals of men and women of the world—his good men and 
women, we mean. It must needs be in the world that offences 
come. When he has to depict villainy, he knows how to lay 
on murk-pigments; uses another brush. Two rogues take 
leading parts in the tale now before us, father and son; the 
former senile, vain, a good-natured man according to his lights, 
too timid to become a thorough paced rascal ; the latter selfish, 
surly, conceited, conscienceless. Contrast and likeness between 
the two are cleverly juxtaposed. 

The plot of MWarzon Darche has not been cast, after Mr. 
Crawford’s common wont, in foreign lands, but is confined to 
New York and its coteries; the New York that can claim to 
rank as the third biggest German City in the world ; that at one 
end of the see-saw vibrates to the thrum of Heidelburg meta- 
physic, Weimar culture, aristocratic pretensions of Dutch deri- 
vation, and at the other end is fathoms deep in stocks, freights, 
Limited Liability Companies and Corners. Mr. Crawford knows 
New York by heart in all its variant aspects, and with all its 
faults, loves the zsthetically fringed emporium :— 


Among the many peculiarities which contribute to make New York unlike 
other cities, is the construction of what may be called its social map. As in 
the puzzles used in teaching children geography, all-the pieces are of different 
shapes, different sizes, and different colours ;-but they fit neatly together 
in the compact whole, though the lines which define each bit are distinct- 
ly visible, especially when the map has been long used by the industrious 
child. What calls itself society everywhere else calls itself society in New 
York also, but whereas in European cities one instinctively speaks of the 
social scale, one familiar with New York people, will be much more inclined 
to speak of the social map. I do not mean to hint that society here exists on 
a dead level, but the absence of tradition, of all acknowledged precedents, and of 
all outward and perceptible distinctions, makes it quite impossible to define 
the position of any one set in regard to another, by the ordinary scale of superi- 
ority or inferiority. In London or Paris, for instance, ambitious persons are 
spoken of as climbing, in New York it would be more correct to speak of 
them as migrating, or attempting to migrate from one social field to the next, 
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It is impossible to imagine fields real or metaphorical yielding more different 
growths under the same sky. 


One of the charms of Marion Darche consists in the crisp 
dialogue of which it is full. The following extract exemplifies 
one or two characteristics, It relates to Harry Brett, one of the 
heroes :— 


His happy vitality would have lent him something of beauty even if he had 
possessed none at all. But he had a considerable share of good looks in addi- 
tion to his height and well-proportioned frame, his bright blue eye:, his fresh 
complexion, and short, curly brown hair. He-too, like Vanbrugh, belonged 
to the American type, which has regular features, arched eyebrows, and rather 
deep-set eyes. The lower part of his face was strong, though the whole outline 
was oval rather than round or square. 

Rather a conventional hero, perhaps, if he is to be a hero at all ; but then, 
many heroes have been thought to be quite average, ordinary persons, until 
the knot which heroism cuts was presented to them by fate. Then people 
discover in them all sorts of outward signs of the inward grace that can hit so 
very hard. Then the phrenolegists descend upon their devoted skulls and 
discover there the cranial localities of the vast energy, the dauntless courage, 
the boundless devotion to a cause, the profound logic, by which great events 
are brought about and directed to the end. Julius Ceesar at the age of thirty 
was & frivolous dandy, an amateur lawyer, and a dilettante politician, in the 
eyes of good society in Rome. 

Harry Brett, however, is not a great hero, even in this fiction—a manly 
fellow with no faults of any importance and no virtues of any great magnitude, 
young, healthy, good-looking, courageous, troubled a little with the canker of 
the untrue ideal which is apt to eat the common sense out of the core of life’s 
tree, mistaken in his attempt to create in himself an artificial satisfaction in the 
friendship of the woman he had loved and was in danger of loving still, gifted 
with the clear sight which must sooner or later see through his self-made 
illusion, and possessed of more than the average share of readiness in speech 
and action— a contrast, in this respect, to Vanbrugh. The latter, from having 
too comprehensive a view of things, was often slow in reaching a decision. 
Brett was more like Mrs. Darche herself in respect of quick judgment and self- 
reliance at first sight, if such a novel expression is permissible. 





Monado-Monism, an Essay on the Philosophy of Existence. By 
RAM CHANDRA SEN, formerly. Inspector of Schools, Oudh. 
Author of “ Credence Rules the World,” “Crime—its Nature,” 
“Cause, and Cure,’ “The Indian National Movement,” 
“ Human Life,’ &c. Banares: Amar Press, 1893. 


E have often deplored that absence of ambition which 

led the biographer of Mr. Justice Onocool Mookerjea, 

to maintain silence and seclusion after achieving his immortal 
memoir, 

He has, it would appear, been studying theosophy in the 
interim, and has now favoured the illuminati with a rhapsody 
entitled Monado-Monism, or the Philosophy of Extstence. Philo- 
sophical seekers after the identity of the ego and non-ego, 
will rejoice over the assurances of personality thus afforded by 
Monado-Monism :— 


The simplest individual is a Mineral. A Mineral is a monad of 
imperfect Sense, with the sense of Touch only. In a Mineral, its 
monad is capable of zmmediaée self-pleasure through its Sense of touch; | 
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its body consists of pure fine earth, capable of deflecting its monads 
towards a focus ; and its environment is the sphere of its immediate 
percepts—the Mineral-monad identifying its own good through, or with 
the good of its environing percepts. A Mineral feels all the peculiar 
imperfect pleasures or pains of its imperfect “ sensations of touch.” 
Minerals are of different orders, according as their “sense of touch” is 
more or less imperfect—and Mineral-Sense becomes less and less 
imperfect, as more and more monads of imperfect Sense converge 
nearer and nearer toa focus, The least imperfect Mineral-monad is 
an imperfect focus of all elemental monads and atoms, 


Then, again, how charming to know that a Seraph’s “ motive 
of self-satisfaction is larger than that of a Cherub ;” by reason, 
we suppose, that Cherubs, as they informed St. Cecilia, when 
she politely asked them to be seated one day when they came 
to call on her, #’avont pas de quot. Yet it would be reprehen- 
sible to conclude that they have not compensating balance of 
self-esteem to console them for this defect. There are, as 
Taine says, people who never allow themselves an indecently 
familiar intimacy with the realities of things. Our author 
does. He knows that they lie hidden in transcendental depths. 
Let us be grateful to him for fishing them up to the light of 
day forus. As he justly observes :— 


The personal identity of a Seraph depends upon spontaneous 
reconstitution. A Seraph feels all the Jerfect pleasures of his Perfect 
Super-Reflections, as well as ail the more or less imperfect pleasures 
and pains of his more or less imperfect Super-Reflective Faith, Super- 
Faith, and Ultra-Faith. A Seraph, as Seraph, can therefore know 
perfectly only all his Jerfect Super-Reflective relations, but he can know 
nothing perfectly of his imperfect Super-Reflective Faith, Super-Faith, 
and Ultra-Faith. Seraphs are of different orders, according as their 
Ultra-Faith is more or less imperfect—and this imperfect Ultra-Faith 
becomes less and less imperfect as more and more monads of 
imperfect Ultra-Faith converge nearer and nearer to a focus, The 
least imperfect Seraph-monad is a quasi-imperfect focus of all subordi- 
nate monads and atoms, 


Just so. Sze ttur ad verum. 





Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies and Missions in Asia and 
Africa. Compiled by the Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, B.D., 
Cambridge, Knight Commander of the Portuguese Order of 
Christ, late Professor in King’s College, London. London : 
W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, S. W., 1893. 


ULLY seven out of ten of the low caste and no caste 
indigenes of India, who derive from Missionary Schools 

the usage of topees and trousers, and an affectation of Chris- 
tian nomenclature, lay claim to Portuguese descent. The im- 
pudent assumption, unfortunately, carries with it no saving 
grace of change in their hereditary dispositions: it merely 
affords them an opportunity to assimilate and combine in their 
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own persons Aryan and aboriginal failings and vices, That is 
why Anglo-Indians of to-day, who have to live in the same 
towns with such people, who view with disgust their sloth, im- 
providence, intemperance, mendaciousness—and who lose sight 
of the real origin of these—are prone to under-value the great 
deeds and well spent lives of their putative ancestors, the Por- 
tuguese of the 15th and 16th centuries ; those daring navigators 
who first rounded the Cape of Storms, and were the first West- 
ern world men, to lay the foundations of European Empire in 
the East. Census reports help the aberration by scheduling as 
Portuguese all who choose to style themselves such, although 
no drop of European blood flows in their veins. Well-meaning 
Missionaries have eaten sour grapes, and Anglo-Indian teeth 
are set on edge because of this want of discrimination. To 
the same cause is attributable much of the failure of the Anglo- 
Indian and Eurasian Association to raise the status and improve 
the condition of Eurasians. 

Until European sojourners in India realise the width of the 
culf that differentiates real ‘ Portuguese’ from the Dosadhs, 
Chamars, and riff-raff Mahomedans who have assumed that 
style, he cannot enter into, and adequately follow the story of 
Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies and Missions in Asia and 
Africa as told by Mr. D’Orsey. He reminds us that a French- 
man, the Abbé Reynal, in his Hzstozre Philosophique et Politique 
des Esetablisments et du Commerce des Européens dans les deux 
Indes, A Parts, 1778, wrote full of admiration of the great 
deeds of the Portuguese, of whom there had never been more 
than 40,000 under arms at onetime. “ They struck terror into 
the empire of Morocco, the Arabs, and all the East from 
Ormuz to China. They were not one against a hundred, and 
they attacked troops, which, as well armed as they were, 
fought for their lives-and property to the last extremity.” We 
know from other sources how gallantly and steadfastly Albu- 
querque and the Captains who succeeded him on the Western 
coast, bore themselves against what would have been for Orien- 
tals overwhelming odds. It would be impossible to credit the 
tale of their stout endurance and prowess, if we confounded 
their personalities with those of DeSouza, the flabby lineal 
descendant of Ramasawamy and his Black Town wife Mathu- 
mah,” or of Gomes’s offspring of the matrimonial union of Mun- 
noo Dosadh and Munglee Dosadni, denizens of the purlieus of 
Tiretta Bazaar. The cuckoo connexion that has so long been 
allowed to pass unchallenged must be disestablished before one 
can grasp the fact that,in the Tudor period of English history, 
Portugal was mistress on the high seas, and in those compara- 





® Such pretenders are locally known as “ Appadorais,” and “ Jumps,” — 
3.¢.. jumpers into a false position. 
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tively modern times held that high place, as a fruitful mother 
of colonial empire, that Rome once did. 

It was in the fierce Middle Ages that the Portuguese were 
trained to war— 


In the stern school of adversity the latent energies of the race had 
been g:adually developed. Religion, or rather religious fanaticism was 
the inspiring principle, the very mainspring of every movement, of 
every heroic exploit. Their wars were rather crusades than patriotic 
struggles. They fought the Moor rather as an enemy to the faith, 
than as the invader of their country. As one of their own historians 
(De Barros) has said, “ The kingdom was founded in the blood of 
martyrs, and by martyrs was spread over the globe” ; for, of course, he 
considered all who fell in battle against the infidel as perfectly entitled 
to the crimson crown. 

In no European country did the institutions of chivalry find 
a more congenial home than in Portugal. Her kings still fur- 
ther elevated the spirit of the nation by the equality with which 
they treated the nobles, and by the restrictions they placed on 
their own authority by frequent convenings of the States-Gene- 
ral. Nobility was not, as in France, a sinecure, an zmpertum in 
tmperio, inseparable from the seigneur born with a golden spoon 
in his mouth, and irrespective of good or bad deserts. A Lusi- 
tanian peerage was granted as the reward of distinguished ser- 
vices to the State, and retention of the dignity was contingent 
on continuance in well doing. And whoso among the exalted 
ones insulted a woman, bore false witness, or concealed the truth 
from the king, forfeited his title to nobility and its privileges, 
In other respects, too, the ideals set up as standards of right and 
propriety, and the system of Government pursued, were exem- 
plary. But for the Inquisition, Portugal might have remained 
a power, making for good in the world tothis day. The prin- 
ciples of activity, force, elevation, and grandeur, throughout the 
crusading centuries, and in the expulsion of the Moors from the 
Peninsula afterwards, found vent in conflicts with the kings of 
Castile and Leon, who would have liked to aggrandize their 
thrones at the expense of a smaller neighbour. Then, a new 
stimulus to action was found in expeditions for exploitation of 
the fabulously wealthy Indies, and the no less golden African 
Continent. Noblemen and gentlemen set sail in crowds for the 
gorgeous East, to make their fortunes, to serve the State, to 
convert the heathen. “They appeared in India as superhuman 
beings down to the death of Albuquerque. After that event, 
the very riches, which were the object and fruit of their con- 
quests, corrupted them to the core... .. . The weakness of 
the successors of the great Immanuel, the men of mediocre 
talent, selected by him as Viceroys of India, gradually effected 
the utter ruin of the Portuguese Empire in the East.” 

Mr. D’Orsey is practical minded as well as sympathetic, and 
holds that one fact is worth a thousand arguments, His work 
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can be vouched for as a historical sketch replete with facts, and 
declarations that Portuguese interpretations of Roman Catho- 
licism into acts have woefully damaged Syrian Christianity. 
He thinks study of the question will probably suggest that it is 
the duty of the Church of England to do her utmost to remedy 
the evil done. That is as it may be. We are not concerned to 
accompany him through his controversial chapters ; they are 
not models of impartiality ; but he does do justice to the 
secular side of the Jesuit propaganda, fiercely though he re- 
probates its religious tenets, and its methods of proselytising. 


. He tells us that-— 


They devoted themselves, with the most wonderful ardour, to the 
cultivation of literature, science, and art; to the revival of ancient 
learning, as well as to the acquisition of foreign languages, to the pre- 
paration of valuable text books, and to the invention of improved 
methods of communicating knowledge. Nor were their attainments 
limited to those branches which are generally considered to constitute 
a liberal education. They were equally at home in the pursuit of the 
ordinary and humbler duties of life. As one historian has said, “ The 
Jesuits set themselves to instruct and to civilise these savages. They 
taught them to cultivate the ground, to rear tame animals, and to 
build houses, they brought them to live together in villages. They 
trained them to arts and manufactures. They made them taste the 
sweets of society, and accustomed them to the blessings of security and 
order.” * 


The story of St. Francis Xavier’s romantic mission to the 
East is intelligently told, the fact that he found it necessary to 
convert his own countrymen before he could, with any hope of 
success, preach the Gospel to the heathen, being brought into 


prominent relief. 

His biographerf narrates the means employed (somewhat childish in 
our eyes) and recently, to a certain extent, imitated in the East London 
Mission, but attended- with remarkable success, inasmuch as a great 
reformation of manners took place, and the heathen could no longer 
point to the Christians as the very worst specimens of the religion 
which they professed. 


Mr. D’Orsy deems it evident— 

That Xavier’s hopes of success rested on bare vites and cere- 
monies, baptisms not understood or desired, but simply performed 
by the one party and endured by the other, dry formularies repeat- 
ed, as if the mere words would act as charms or spells in the work 
of conversion. 

In our opinion this statement is neither warranted nor war- 
rantable. St. Francis Xavier denied himself, lived an ascetic 
life, mortified the flesh and its appetites, much after the manner 
Fakirs use, and are venerated throughout the East for using, 





® Robertson’s “History of Charles V.” Book VI., p. 438. “ Hist. du 
Paraguay,” par Pere de Charleovix. Tom II., p. 42. 
+ Lucena, Jassim. 
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This was one means on which he rested his hopes of success, 
and whence success came. 


Neglect of it, too great regard for the comforts and respect- 
abilities of society, accounts for many of the missionary failures 
of more modern times. The second means used Mr. D’Orsey 
is willing to admit the force of. It was, in that gentleman’s 
own words, “ his invariable kindness in mintstering to the wants 
of the sick and poor.” We find it written, that converts “ were 
handsomely paid by certain gold fanams from the Portuguese 
treasury at Goa,” but no authority is cited in support of the 
charge of bribery and corruption. The chapter entitled S¢. 
Francis Xavier's Missions tn India closes in this somewhat 
Laodicean fashion :— 


Thus ended the life of Xavier. But the effects of his ten years in the East 
Indies are felt for good and for evil to the present hour. It is scarcely pos- 
sible for the impartial student of history, who toils through a mass of conflicting 
evidence in Latin, Spanish, French, and Portuguese, to arrive at a perfectly 
satisfactory conclusion on this subject. If he leans towards the supernatural, 
he will find abundance of support in the writings of nearly all the Jesuit 
Fathers in the “ processes,” that is, the documents, authorising the canoni- 
zation of Xavier, and in the recent works of Dryden, Faber, John Mason, 
Neale, Strickland, Marshall, and others of the same school. If, on the con- 
trary. he looks upon the narrative as a spiritual romance. or a tale of religious 
knight-errantry, he will find himself supported by sceptics, from Gibbon to 
Buckle, by disappointed Romanists, like the Abbé Dubois, and by narrow- 
minded Protestants, such as are some of our modern missionaries to the East. 
Truth, in this instance, as in many others, lies between, and we cannot conclude 
this chapter better than by quoting the eloquent words of the author of 
“ Christianity in India” : -“ Protestant zeal is only contemptible when it 
denies that Francis Xavier was a great man. Delusions he may have had, 
strong as ever, yet wrought upon the human soul ; but the true nobility of his 
nature is not to be gainsaid. It would be the vilest injustice to fix upon the 
first Jesuit Missionary the charge of dishonesty and insincerity, because, among 
his followers have been liars and hypocrites of the worst class. He met the 
last summons with rapture, and beneath a miserable shed, he closed a life of 
agony and bliss, of humiliation and of triumph, with scarcely a parallel in the 
history of the world.” 





In the Shadow of the Pagoda. Sketches of Burmese Life and 
Character. By E. D. Cuminc. London: W. H. Allen and 
Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S.W., 1893. 


LMOST are we persuaded to believe in the all-pervading 
magic in which indigenous dwellers in Burma entertain 

such catholic faith. With all thy faults I love thee still—is the 
motto of all Anglo-Indians who sojourn for any length of 
time in the. Shadow of the Pagoda. They will abuse the 
dampness and moist heat of the climate and the malarial 
fevers and rheums it engenders, will wax indignant over the 
malignancy of mosquitoes and tictacs, will inveigh against the 
monotony of paddy field landscape, will rail ‘at the fatalistic 
laissez faire of the people, the laziness of their boys—half a 
dozen more desagrémens. Like Balaam, they set out with half 
intent to curse all round, and like him they end by blessing. 
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No sooner have they determined on leaving their land of re- 
grets than it is transfigured; one might think that all its 
bygone sins and shortcomings are then imputed to it for 
righteousness. Almost we are persuaded that on the other 
side of the Bay of Bengal there lies the veritable Lotus land, 
for which the storm and stress fretted companions of Ulysess 
longed. Poppied sleep, quintessences of laziness, for the Bur- 
man. How Mr. Cuming, in his capacity of Mill Manager suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless, in extracting some approach to a 
proper tale of work from his employés, he tells us piquantly, 
Reading between the lines, one understands that unfailing 
good temper under trials, was the cardinal secret of his success, 
A choleric Mill Manager in Burmah would ruin the best of 
businesses in a month. 

We have derived from the pages now before us a better con- 
ception of the manner of life of Burmese men, women, and 
children, and of the esoteric imports of it, than we have ever 
before succeeded in extracting from a book about Burma. 

Mr. Cuming always kept quinine, chlorodyne, pills, and stick- 
ing-plaster in stock, was a medicine man, and as such, some- 
what of a magician himself. Given faith in them, and pills 
will cure anything in the way of internal disturbances of the 
system ; wounds and sores were more difficult to deal with, 
since, on acquisition of a nahpouk (sick hole), the usually cleanly 
Burman abstains altogether from ablution till his hurt has 
either healed or ulcerated and killed him. 

Breakfast over, the men assemble round my chair for a chat, I 
present them with a cheroot apiece, but it is evidently not worth while 
for every man to smoke his own. Moung Daw, as host, lights his, 
and the guests stick theirs in their ears for future enjoyment, whilst 
the one is passed from mouth to mouth round the little circle. 

“‘Has your honour brought the medicine-box this time?” asks 
Shway Hmaw in a tone of deep interest. ; 

I have brought the box as usual, and my reply in the affirmative 
elicits a general expression of opinion that “it is good.” My stock 
of remedies is not extensive; in fact it is as limited as it is simple in 
character, consisting of vaseline, which is the universal cure if a man 
has anything wrong outside him ; and quinine, chlorodyne, and pills 
for inward application. Thus my patients run at least no danger of 
being poisoned, if they derive no benefit from the physic. 

1 have travelled a great deal with the above assortment of 
medicines, and, absurd as it may seem. can confidently assert that 
their production at the right time, when the country was disturbed 
and villages abounded with bad characters, saved me from many 
difficulties, 

The Burman proper is as cowardly as he is lazy, and is not 
even ashamed to confess it. Not so the Karen. A fine manly, 
honest fellow, whose only failings appear to be the inordinate 
inquisitiveness which is one of the attributes of jungle life, and 
a somewhat too pronounced development of the bump of ac- 
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quisitiveness. Once, when Mr. Cuming was putting up at a 
hospitable Karen’s house in the course of a hunting trip, and 
after they had sung hymns enough to narcotise him, he got out 
his air pillow : 

“ What's that thing for?” asked Moung Gyee, a little wizened-up 
man like a dried monkey. 

“ A pillow for the head,”’ replied I. 

A Burman has little hesitation in finding a name for a strange 
article. 

‘A wind head bag,” said Moung Daw promptly, and his remark 
elicited a universal murmur of * Houkbah houkbah,” which might be 
freely translated as “ Ah, yes, of course, of course.” 

The pillow was now gently taken from my knees, and passed from 
hand to hand, patted and pinched, squeezed, smelt, tasted, and bumped 
on the floor. Eyes were applied tothe nozzle, but they could make 
little of that; and, after passing round the entire room and receiv- 
ing as much criticism as a new fossil in the hands of a learned society, 
it was respectfully placed by Moung Daw at the top of the spread 
blankets, balanced on one end against the wall, where it continued to 
receive silent admiration. 

“Show how it is done,” was the next demand. I yawned widely, 
but unscrewed the tap and returned the cu:iosity to Moung Daw, who 
forced out the air in the faces of his friends, to their great satisfaction. 
I had begun to unbutton my gaiters whilst the second examination was 
going on, and was detected in the act when the pillow was handed 
back empty. 

* The gentleman will undress now,” was whispered excitedly ; and 
those who had risen to go hastily reseated themselves, or moved over 
to get a better view. 

The room was a large one, and as my travelling lamp stood on the 
floor near me, I was soon, with it, the centre of a tightly packed circle 
of squatting figures in a space about six feet in diameter. The audi- 
ence politely, but firmly, declined to go: so, seeing no way out of it, 
I began to undress. Each article was quietly taken from my hand 
as I removed it, and closely examined by every member of the party, 
who commented freely upon its appearance. This did not disturb 
me; but when I had exchanged my cords for fyjamas, and the former 
began to undergo scrutiny, I felt that I was blushing. A Burman is 
nothing if not candid, and those breeches, which had served me long 
and faithfully in their legitimate sphere of the saddle, and months 
since had been discarded as only good enough for shooting in, under- 
went as searching an inspection as if I were a spy suspected of con- 
veying information written on my clothing. 

“ The cloth is very thick,’’ said Moung Daw, who, often as I had 
stayed in his house, was quite as much interested as the Karen; “ this 
would cost many rupees to buy.” 

“They are a little old,” said a neighbour, putting on his spectacles 
(a present I'd given him—the old beast) ; “ you see the cloth is very 
thin in some places, and there is a hole there.” 

He held them by the legs up to the light, and continued— , 

“Look at the buttons! Does his honour button a// those buttons 
every time he wears his clothing? It must occupy much--time, does 
it not?” he added, addressing me between the legs of my breeches. 

“ Every time,” I answered briefly, for I was growing impatient; and 
the audience, broken up now into small groups, were discussing my 
apparel with a zest that bade fair to last until daylight. : 
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“ All those buttons! Every day! What a work!” said two or three 
in a breath. 

“ One button in each place would do well,” said the critic in spect. 
acles, laying down the pants, thoughtfully. Why doesn’t your honour 
sew up that large hole?” the terrible creature went on, sticking three 
dirty fingers through a rent inthe leg. I deigned no answer to the 
last question, but turned to Ko Chaik, who was attentively considering 
the style of my shooting boots with one on each fist. 

“Good boots,” he remarked, half to himself. “I think the price 
must be about two rupees each ?” he went on aloud, questioning me. 

‘‘ No, no,” said another; “ they are very large beautiful boots, and 
they would cost quite eight rupees a pair to buy.” 

This extravagant opinion was received with much merriment, during 
which a slight “ divarsion ” was caused by a young Burman audacious- 
ly putting one on his bare foot, whence it was roughly snatched as he 
held his leg up to be admired. 


There are two really good tiger stories in the book, remark- 
able for their hero’s abstention from exalting his horn; also 
some thrilling Dakait stories. A capital olla podrida. 
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Wheatley’s Globe Parcel Express. 
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TARIFF RATES, including FREE delivery 
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WILKINSON’S 


ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla 


Has been recognised by the Faculty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE E HUMAN BLOOD. 


a is asserted on 
the best authority 
that a little taken 
daily is the BEST 


PREVENTIVE 
of ILLNESS. 











SAFHST 


AND 


Most Reliable 


RESTORATIVE 
' after attacks of 
FEVER, CHOLERA, 


DYSENTERY, &c. 














Indisputable Evidence, 


** We cannot anaes too highly of 
it.””—LANcET. 


** A superior preparation that may 
always be relied on.’’—Sir A. Cooper. 


‘The only preparation for removing 
what may be called the sequelee of a 
mercurial course.’’—Sir R. Martin. 














‘**T am never without it, when feel- 
ing depressed or out of sorts from 
anxiety or fatigue, a dose or two 
animates me ”—The late Lord CLypkg. 


“Your Essence of Rep JAMAICA 
SARSAPARILLA cured me of a Torpid 
Liver when all other medicines had 
failed.’’—Earl of ALDBORUUGH. 





“Tt is applicable to a state of the 
system so sunken and 80 irritable as 
renders other substances of the to mic 
class unavailabl: and injurious.’’— 
Mr. Travers, F.R.S. 





comment 
THE 
SYSTEM 
WITH 
PURE 


BLOOD. 





WILKINSON’S 
SARSAPARILLA 
Cleanses the Blood 


of 


All Dangerous 
Humours. 





Sufferers from TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF 
BODY, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &c., soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure, hy taking 


WILKINSON'S SARSAPARILLA. 








It is Indispensable in all Hot Countries 





N.B — BEWARE of Worthless Substitutes and Injurious Imitations, 








Ask for 
wILKINSON’S SA RSA PARI LLA 
amd take no other. 











Sold in Large, Medium and Small Bottles by all Chemists oad Dealers i in Medicines. 
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WHITE PRINTINGS—IN FOUR QUALITIES. 


Extra No. 1 — Suitable for fine Book Work. 


Wo. 1--A good, substantial, and strong Printiug—suitable for all kinds of 
Jobbing Work, 


No. Z—A really cheap paper ; prints well. 
Wo. 3—Excellent for Proof paper and Cheap Publications. 


The largely increasing demand for our Printing Papers. testifies to their 
superiority over most Imported Papers. 
WRITINGS. 

Cream Laid ... In two qualities—more pleasant to write upon than English 
papers, and almost as cheap as the low class German 
qualities. 

Azure Laid .., Highly appreciated for Account Books, as being equal in 
strenyth, hardness, and general durability to English 
Papers, which are selling at 2 to 3 annas per lb. more 
money. 

Cream Wove } Unsurpassed for Bill and Note Headings. Largely used by 

Yellow ,, Government officials. 


BILOTTINGS. 
Pink, Blue, Buff anid White kept regularly in stock ; they are as absor- 
bent as, and 2 annas per |b. cheaper than, English papers. 


BA DAMI. 


We have for many years had the largest trade in India for this class of paper; and_ though 
various attempts have been made to equal our production, we are still acknowledged to pro- 
duce the best paper of the kind that is known. Owing to the fact that this paper can_ be 
utilized for either writing or printing purposes, it finds a great variety of uses in the Indian 
market, such as for Rough Forms, Memorandum Slips, cheap Note Papers, Paper Bags, 
Envelopes, &c., &e. 

ORDINARY BROWN PACKING PAPER.—Our Brown 
Packing Papers sre noted tor their strength and durability. 

ERICTION-GLAZED BROWN.— For Envelopes and Wrapping 
puri oses there is no better paper made 

MOTTLED GREY.—For Pamphlet Covers or Note Papers. We 
are new making this class of paper, and are prepared tosupply any size or weight 
for which there may he a reasonable demand, 

TINTED PAPERS. —For Writing and Printing. First-class qualities 
are now being made in Vemy, Medium and Koyal sizes. Pale Blue, Pale Green, 
Pale Pink, ( erise, Fawn, Orange, anu Lemon. 


INDIAN-MADE STATIONERY. 
The Company keep stocks of the following NOTE PAPERS with ENVELOPES 


to match, &c.— 











Cream Laid, Thick and Thin, 


Grey Granite, ,, - - Yin Medium 8vo, Large 8vo, 8vo, and Albert sizes, 
Cream Wove, a ‘a 
Azure Laid, in large 8vo size only. 

Cream Wove, Cream Laid, and Manilla Foolscap, Large Commercial and Commercial 


Envelopes. 
Manuscript Papers. in 5-quire packets. Exercise Books ... 26, 52, and 112 pages. 
Type Writing Papers. in 5-quire packets. Foolscap Books . 1, 2, 3, andg4 quires. 
Toilet Papers, in packets of 500 sheets. Acccunt Books. 


Office Memo Papers, in 10-lb packets of | Exercise Books, &c. 
assorted sizes. 


For Samples, Particulars, and Prices, apvly to— 


GEO. HENDERSON & Co. 


MANAGING AGENTS, 100, CLIVE STREET, CALCUITA, 














AIGHEST REPUTATION EVERYWHERE 


“Trade 


> FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
WILKINSON’S 


ESSENCE OR FLUID EXTRACT OF 


Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla 


Has been recognised by the Faculty as the most wonderful 


PURIFIER OF THE HUMAN BLOOD, 


























It is asserted on |  [ndisputable Evidence, FORTIFY 
the best authority | «we cannot speak too highly of | THE 
that a little taken a Sao. SYSTEM 
daily is the BEST | aways be relied on.” Sir A. Coorme WITH 
PREVENTIVE ‘‘The only preparation for removing PURE 
Se what may be called the sequels of a BLOOD 
of ILLNESS. mere course.’’—Sir R. Martin. . e 





**T am never without it, when feel- J sucume-wmemmer 








ing depressed or out of sorts from 


SAH BST anxiety or fatigue, a dose or two WILKINSON’S 








animates me.”—The late Lord CLypg. 
pe “Your Essence of Rep JAMAIoA SA RSA PARILLA 
Most Reliable SarsaPartuua cured me of a Torpid 
RESTORATIVE em y ee nod Cleanses the Blood 
after attacksof | ‘It is applicable to-a state of the of 


unken and so irritabl 
FEVER, CHOLERA, nae rye os substances of the tonic All Dangerous 


class unavailable and injurious.” — 


DYSENTERY, &c. | Mr. Tnavens, F.B.S. Humours. 


Sufferers from TORPID LIVER, DEBILITY, ATTENUATION OF 
BODY, ERUPTIONS, LASSITUDE, RHEUMATISM, &c., soon find 
relief, and ultimately a cure, hy taking 


WILKINSON'S SARSAPARILLA. 


It is Indispensable in all Hot Countries 
N.B — BEWARE of Worthless Substitutes and Injurious Imitations, 


Ask for 
WILKINSON’S SA RSAPARILLA 
and take mo other. 


Sold in Large, Medium and Small Bottles by all Chemists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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REDUGED RATES 
GOMMERCIAL E\NION 


For Europeans and Anglo-Indians in Civil Employ or Military Men 
doiug ordinary duty with their Regiments in time of peace. 


* ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR LIFE ASSURANCES OF RS. 5,000 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 





3 
z 
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‘ ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES PAY- : 
re ; ABLE AT 50, 55 OR 60 OR Whole term of life non-forfeitable = 
M Wh seg 3 PREVIOUS DEATH. Policies Limited number Fs 
my oF BS. dna 4 ——— of payments. + & 
ss able at Payable at as 
bo ree 50 55 60 » | ie 0 |e 
- payments. | payments, | payments, 
Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. Pp. | Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. A. P.| Rs. a. p,| Rs. a. P. 
2% 1187 8 0/| 21812 0/185 0 0; 16510 0 | 202 8 0} 221 4 0] 18614.0}| 25 
26 140 0 ©} 222 8 0] 19010 0;170 0 0} 29510 0 | 223 19 9 | 18812 OF gw 
07 | 143 2 0| 23114 0/196 14 0/175 0 0} 2998 12 0 | 296 4 9} 19010 0} 97 
93 | 146 4 0/| 242 8 0 | 20312 0/180 0 0 | 302 8 0 | 22819 9 | 198 2 O| gg 
29 | 149 6 0 | 25312 0 | 211 14 0} 18510 0/| 306 4 0| 23114 0 | 19510 01 99 
39 | 152 8 0 | 26510 0/| 220 0 0/191 14 0 | 31010 0/| 235 9 0] 19812 0] $0 
31 115510 0| 279 6 0] 229 6 0] 198 2 0/315 0 0} 28812 0| 20114 0} 31 
32 | 158 12 0 | 294 6 0 | 23812 0/| 205 0 0! 319 6 0| 248 8 9 | 205 0 0] gg 
33 | 162 8 0| 31114 0/ 249 6 0 | 212 8 0| 824 6 0 | 24 4 0] 20812 0] 33 
34 | 166 4 0/331 4 0/| 261 4 0} 22010 0/| 329 6 0/| 250 0 0] 212 8 0! 3% 
35 |170 0 0| 352 8 0 | 273 2 O| 22812 0/ 335 0 0} 254 6 Of 216 4 0 |.35 
36 | 17312 0| 377 8 0| 28510 0| 237 8 0/34 0 0| 258 2 01219 6-0! 36 
37 1177 8 0| 406 4 0) 299 6 0 | 247 8 0/| 345 0 0 | 262 8 01223 2.0] 37 
33 | 181 14 0] 40 0 0 | 31510 0| 258 2 0/| 35010 0 | 967 & 0} 227 8 0| 38 
9 | 18614 0| 479 6 0 | 33510 0! 270 0 0} 35614 6/272 § 0123114 0] 3p 
40 | 192 8 0| 525 0 0] 360 0 0} 283 2 0| 363 2 0/ 277 8 0123614 0| 40 
41 | 197 8 0 nt: 389 6 0 | 296 14 0 | 369 6 0 | 283 2 0/242 8 0} 41 
42 | 202 8 0 ~~ 42010 0; 312 8 0 | 376 14 0) 289 6 0/248 2.0; @& 
43 | 20812 0 die 456 14 07 831 4 0| 384 6 0 | 29510 0 | 25312 0} 48 
44 | 215 0 0 a 496 4 0 | 352 8 0 | 39114 0 | 302 8 0'28010 0} 4 
4 | 222 8 0 a miata, caideedtbt pester ok 25 Rete 267 8 0 | 45 




















——_——- 





. + Premiums are received half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly if preferred, in the proportion 
of one-half, one-fourth, or one-twelfth of the above rates. A portion may remain on credit at 6 
per cent. interest if desired. In the case of military men, a trifling extra paid continuously covers 
the risk of active service in any part of the world. Policies issued in Sterling or Rupees at same 
percentage of Premium. Assurances can be effected at rather higher rates with pgrticipation 
in the profits (ascertained quinquennially). 

Illustrations of Bonuses realised on policies of this class may be obtained | on application 
The English rate of premium applies from date of departure homewards from Port Said and 
during residence within European limits. The security obtained by Policy-holders in the 
Commercial Union is unsurpassed. Prospectuses, forms of proposal, copies of last J 
and Balance Sheet procurable from any of the Company’s Agents or on application to 


29, Datnousie Square, ? C, i. aay Fe | 
Calcutta, March 1893. ) i Maiagr F Underwriter. 
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